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CHAPTER LVI. 


THE FLIGHT TO CARISBROOKE. 


‘Tit2 ground on which Cromwell had taken his stand had for 
some time been giving way beneath his feet. On October 22, 
1, the Scottish commissioners, Loudoun, Lauderdale, 
702%, and Lanark, visited Charles at Hampton Court. ‘They 
connie. had previously given him a verbal assurance that, 
the King. if he would in other respects satisfy them about 
religion, the Covenant would not be pressed against him ;' 
and they now declared in writing that Scotland was prepared 
Oet.2;, to assist him in the recovery of his throne. Not 
They wee Jong afterwards they reappeared at Hampton Court 
ape with a suite of fifty horsemen, and urged Charles 
to make his escape under their escort. Charles answered that 
he had given his word of honour not to escape, and that ‘till 
he had freed himself of that, he would die rather than break 
his faith.’* 

Charles's first attempt to free himself from his obligation 
had that character of indirectness which he dearly loved. 
Ashburn. Some time before, Ashburnham had engaged to 
ham wib- Whalley that the King would not escape, giving 
parole, Whalley to understand that the King’s word was 
pledged with his own. Ashburnham now, by Charles’s orders, 

* The Scottish Commissioners to the King, Oct. 22, Ciar, St. P. ii, 
380; Grignon to Brienne, Nov. z, &.0. Transcripts. 

* Burnet, ve 123. 
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withdrew his parole, on the plea that ‘the Court was so much 
Scottified that he feared there would be workings to get’ the 
King ‘away.’ Though the words implied that it was merely 
Ashburnham’s parole which was withdrawn, Charles was 
capable of so interpreting them as to claim that he had 
recovered his own freedom of action as well.' 

‘Though: ‘Whalley does ‘not. appear to: Have’ suspested 
Charles's intention, Ashbumham’s words had been enough to 
render him suspicious, and he now posted his 
grows, guards within the palace itself, a precaution which 
he had not hitherto taken. A few days later 
Charles complained that the sleep of the Princess Elizabeth, 
then on a visit to him, was disturbed by the soldiers, and 
asked that the guard might be removed. Whalley replied by 
Cuatads. asking him to renew his parole. On his refusal to 
ines ‘9° do so, Whalley communicated the fact to Fairfax, 

The news was the more startling, as the story of 
the Scottish offer to assist the King to escape had leaked 
out, and was being repeated in a most exaggerated form. 
Charles, it was said, had actually fled with a thousand horse 

os, Provided for him by the Scots? Accordingly, on 
Tee gents the grst the guards at Hampton Court were 
ssnforsel strongly reinforced. Amongst the military Level- 
taSe lers exasperation grew to the highest pitch. Some 
Levellers” talked of carrying the King to Ely, where the Scots 
would be unable to reach him.? On the same day, a Sunday, 
the prayers of the congregation were asked in several of the 


* Ashburnham indeed declared afterwards (Ashburnham to Lenthall, 
Nov. 26, E. 418, 4) that he told Whalley that he withdrew his parole on 
the King’s behalf. This, however, was by anticipation denied by Whalley 
(Message by Col. Whalicy, E. 419, 14). Whalley told the House of 
Commons, on Nov, 23, that his conversation with Ashburnham took 
place ‘ about three weeks ago,” fr. about Oct. 23. If Whalley had really 
understood that the King’s parole was withdrawn, the more vigorous 
measures which were taken some days later would surely have been taken 
then. 

* Newsletter, Nov. ;, Koman Transcripts, R.O. 

* Letter af Intelligence, Nov. 4, Clarendon MSS. 2,640. 
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London churches ‘for the good success of the great design.’ 

Nov,, On November 1 most of the King’s attendants, 
Charis Berkeley and Ashbumham among the number, were 
removed.” ordered to leave Hampton Court? 

When the Army Council met again on November 1,! the 
effect of Charles's refusal to renew his parole became at once 
‘Another ‘Manifest. Cromwell opened the discussion by a 
meeuneel motion ‘that every one might speak their ex- 
Council. ~~ periences as the issue of what God had given in 
answer to their prayers,’ that is to say, to the prayers for 
Anwersto unity in the meeting of October 29. The answers 
pays, were given glibly enough. Captain Allen? said 
that his experience, and that of ‘divers other Godly people,’ 
was ‘that the work that was before them was to take away 
the negative voice of the King and Lords’ Captain Carter's 
experience was ‘that he found not any indication in his 
heart as formerly to pray for the King that God would make 
him yet a blessing to the kingdom.’ Commissary Cowling 
held that their liberties could only be recovered by the 
sword, as their ancestors had recovered theirs from the Danes 
and Normans, ‘when they were under such slavery that an 
Englishman was as hateful as an Irishman is now.’ 

Before long Cromwell thought it time to intervene, The 
King, he said, was King by contract. Let him that was 
Crome Without sin amongst them cast the first stone at him. 
iuervenes If they and the Parliament had been free from 
Faultson transgression towards the King, they might justly 
both sides. require that he should be cut off as a transgressor, ‘but, 
considering that we are in our own actions failing in many par- 

ticulars, I think there is much necessity of pardoning 


meer of transgressors.’ Cromwell then proceeded to ask 
tei” "© how discipline was to be maintained if the army 
neds 


was to throw off the authority of the Parliament to 
which it owed its existence. “Kither,” he said, “they are a 


} Char. St. P. ti. App. xii. 2 Clarke Papers, i. 367-408. 

* Francis Allen, not William Allen, the Agitator, who, as Mr. Firth 
has shown, was probebly identical with Ludlow’s Adjatant-General Allen, 
Clarks Papers, i, 4326 
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Parliament or no Parliament. If they be no Parliament, 
they are nothing, and we are nothing likewise.” If they were 
a Parliament, it was the duty of the army to make its pro- 
posals to them. Before he could be of another opinion, he 

must see ‘a visible presence of the people, either 
Maio) by subscriptions or numbers . . . for in the 
oon government of nations that which is to be looked 
iscemable after is the affections of the people’ Forms of 
foemmen: Government were of little account. The people of 
site" Israel had been happy under many different govern- 

ments. If they were going to put to hazard their 
lives and fortune to obtain what they called freedom, they 
would bring the State to desolation. It was for Parliament 
to settle what the government was to be, though they might 
provide that Parliament should be fairly representative, and 
should not perpetuate itself. 

‘The army, it seems, according to Cromwell, might secure 
the existence of a Parliament which could really speak in the 
Cromwer's name of the nation; it must not dictate to Parlia- 
Fewsite, ment a system which only approved itself to a few 
thearns.” enthusiasts, who imagined that their opinions were 
the opinions of the nation. As to Rainsborough’s proposal 
to call the army to a rendezvous! that it might be asked to 
support the Agreement of the People, it was enough that Fair- 

fax had given no orders to that effect. “1 must 
deihodty ef confess,” said Cromwell, “that I have a commission 


the Gene: 


tobe from the General, and I understand that I am to do 
repecels by jit, I shall conform to him according to the 
rules and discipline of war... and therefore 1 conceive it 


is not in the power of any particular men, or any particular 
man in the army, to call a rendezvous of a troop, or regiment, 
or [in the] least to disoblige the army from the commands 
5 of the General.” Throwing off authority would be 
suthortin, their destruction. It was said amongst the Royalists 

that if rope enough were given to the soldiers they 
would hang themselves. “Therefore,” concluded 
Cromwell, “I shall move what we shall centre upon. IE it 

© Sce vol. fii. ps 390 


most 
doubtful, 
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have but the face of authority, if it be but a hare swimming 
over the Thames, I! will take hold of it rather than let 
it go.” 

In his strong sense of the danger of anarchy, Cromwell 
had passed lightly over the immediate difficulty, the abhor- 
rence with which the King regarded any terms likely to be 
proposed to him. Cromwell, in short, was large minded 
rather than constructive, and he was forced to listen to lan- 
guage which he deprecated from men who fixed their eyes 
more intently than he did upon one particular aspect of the 
juvoes problem. Lieutenant-Colonel Jubbes put the 
fens way Searching question, whether it would not be neces- 
be pumed; sary to purge Parliament of its peccant members ; 
a purged Parliament being far more likely than the present 
anda deca. On€ to satisfy the just desires of the army, and to 
favon-of he «declare the King guilty of all the bloodshed, vast 
guilt expense of treasure, and ruin that hath been 
from it. occasioned by all the wars both of England and 
Ireland.’ Jubbes inconsequently added that when the King 
had thus been declared guilty, they might ‘receive him as 
King again for avoiding of further wars’ Others were present 
who were likely to push his reasoning to a more logical con- 
clusion. 

The fanatical element was never absent from the Army 
Council, and this time it was represented by Goffe. ‘Their 
Goffe duty, he said, was to listen to the voice of God to 
eee en Whomsoever revealed, and it was clear to him ‘that 
semis” this hath been a voice from heaven to us, that we 
Cromer have sinned against the Lord in tampering with his 
reply. encmics,’ To this Cromwell at once replied that, 
though it was their duty to give ear to all that was revealed 
to any one, they must not forget the Scriptural injunction, 
Meas 1 Let the rest judge !"? As for himself, he would 
totidiew never abandon the right of judging whatever was 
is "™ submitted to him as a divine revelation. If mis- 
takes of fact or argument were made, he held himself at liberty 

2 He! in text. 


2-H Let the other judge,” 1 Cor, xiv, 29, 
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to show that they were mistakes, ‘for no man receives any- 
thing in the name of the Lord further than the light of his 
conscience appears’ He had heard, he said later in the 
debate, ‘many contradictions, but certainly God is not the 
author of contradictions.’ 

He himself, too, Cromwell declared, was ‘one of those 
whose heart God hath drawn out to wait for some extra~ 
but disgen. ordinary dispensations, according to those promises 
sation. that He hath held forth of things to be accom- 
plished in the latter time.’ Here lies the key to the secret 
of Cromwell's superiority over men like Goffe, He sought 
wisdom not in personal impressions, but in the totality of 
events. He believed, as he would himself have said, more in 
dispensations than in revelations,' 

Dispensations had in truth carried Cromwell much farther 
from the King than he was when he made his great speech in 
the House of Commons on October 20.2. Charles's 
polar communications with the Scots and the withdrawal 
fomtbe of his parole had left little room for hope. They 
were all agreed, he now said, that their aim was ‘to 
deliver this nation from oppression and slavery.’ “TI think,” 
he added, “we may go thus far farther, that we all apprehend 
danger from the King and from the Lords.” Sexby indeed 
had said that an attempt was being made to ‘set up’ the King 
ite and the House of Lords. Against this description 
auitwde of the opinions of himself and his supporters, 
Kingasd” Cromwell warmly protested. * If it were free before 
oF us,” he said, “whether we should set up one or 
other, I do, to my best observation, find a unanimity amongst 
us all that we would set up neither.” ‘I must,” he added, 
“further tell you, that as we do not make it our business or 
intention to set up the one or the other, neither is it our in- 
tention to preserve the one or the other with a visible danger 
and destruction to the people and the public interest.” What 


+ “T pray he,” é.e. Vane, ‘make not too little, nor I too mach, of 
outward dispensations.” Cromwell to St. John, Sept. 1, 1648, Cardyie, 
Letter xvii, 

* See vol. i, p. 3816 
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he objected to was to have them lay it down as an ascertained 
truth that there could be no safety if the King and the Lords 
retained any interest in public affairs, on the ground that God 
would ‘destroy these persons and their power, for that they 
may mistake in.’ This he said, though he himself concurred 
with them in thinking it probable that God intended to destroy 
them. 

A disinterested bystander might safely have calculated that 
Cromwell’s hesitating attitude would before long pass into 
Cromwett active hostility. At the time it was wanting in that 
hesitating. definite conviction which alone impresses a doubting 
Fiery talk, audience. Captain Bishop said that he found ‘after 
many inquiries in’ his ‘spirit’ that the root of their sufferings 
was ‘a compliance to preserve that man of blood, and those 
principles of tyranny which God from heaven, by His many 
successes, hath manifestly declared against.’ Cromwell, how- 

cwion oe €VET had his way so far, that the discussion passed 
EASE fom the quewion of promaving dhe Engh pawn 
sia to preserving to him, and the House of Lords, 
the negative voice on the determinations of the House of 
Commons, Ultimately, the whole of the constitutional ar- 
rangements were referred to the committee. 

‘On the following day, November 2, the committee adopted 
a lumbering device, which apparently reflected the passing 

Nev.» mood of Cromwell and Ireton. Every Commoner 
is" was to be subject to the House of Commons alone, 
atwork. as well as every officer of justice or minister of State, 
whether he was a Commoner or a Peer, implying that ncither 
the King nor any Peer was to be bound by a vote of the 
Commons, so far as his personal interests were concerned. 
Parliament Pefore the sitting was ended, the committee adopted 
tobeasked the greater part of the reserves proposed in the 
iaPrope” Agreement of the People Vt further resolved that 
cued Fairfax should be invited to request Parliament not 
to present its own Propositions to the King, before the recom- 
mendations of the army had been laid before it. 


* Clarke Papers, i. 407-409. Compare pp. 394, 395: 
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November 3 was taken up with discussions in committee 
‘on the militia and on delinquents, the recommendations of the 
committee being adopted by the Army Council on 
the 4th.! On the 4th, too, the committee came to 
a decision on the thorny question of the suffrage. 
All who were not servants or beggars were to be allowed a 
vote. 

At the council which met on the 5th, Fairfax was present, 
being sufficiently recovered to attend to his military duties. 
How strongly the tide was running against Cromwell and 

Nov.s. Jeton is shown by the contents of a letter which 
Awenge was despatched from the council to the House of 

. Commons. In this letter the council disclaimed on 
behalf of the army a statement alleged to have been made in 
the House of Commons, to the effect that the army was favour- 
able to the Propositions on which that House was now engaged. 
Ireton is --sIreton, from whom the statement had either pro 
vifendet, ceeded or was believed to have proceeded, naturally 
took offence, and when.the council, at its next meeting, on 

Nov, the 6th, refused to withdraw the letter, he walked 
and leares out of the church, declaring that he would never 
"attend another meeting.4 Indirectly the letter now 
sent revoked the order formerly given by the council for a 
message to ask Parliament to keep back the Propositions,‘ as 
it referred to the ‘tenderness’ with which the army regarded 
‘the privileges of Parliamentary actings’ 2s 2 bar to any 
interference with the proceedings of the Houses. 

The fact was that the Levellers objected to the scheme 
The scheme Of the committee, not merely because it did not 
of ihecom altogether accord with their ideas, but also because, 
finished. under the influence of Cromwell and Ireton, it had 
taken the form of an application to Parliament instead of a 
constitution emanating directly from the people. 





) They are given in A Perfect Diurnal, E. 320, 3 

2 A Copy of a Letter, E. 413, 183 Perfect Occurrences, E. §20, 2. 

* The Council to the Speaker, Nov. 5; 4 Message to Both Houses, 
E. 413, 35 4 Copy of a Letter, E. 413, 18 Compare Clarke Papers, i, 
440. * See p. 7. 
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Already on the sth the predominance of the Levellers in 
the Council of the Army had been shown in other ways than 
Nov.5. in the adoption of the letter which had given offence 
Ayotsefmo to Ireton, Rainsborough declared it to be the 
proposed. sense of the army that no further addresses should 
Avende: be made to the King,' and either he or some other 
beheld, of the Levelling party carried a vote that a general 
rendezvous should be held, doubtless with the object of elicit- 
ing the opinion of the soldiers in favour of the Agreement of 
Nov, te People, and against the proposals of the com- 
wie Kies mittee. On the 6th Cromwell consented to allow a 
discussed. discussion on the question ‘whether it were safe 
either for the army or the people to suffer any power to be 
given to the King”? 

The growth of the feeling against the King in the army was 
paralleled with the growth of a similar feeling in the House of 
Vowe ortha Commons. On the 6th, having completed its Pro- 

‘ommons on positions, the House voted ‘that the King of England 
ebbgation for the time being is bound in justice, and by the 
tole duty of his office, to give his assent to all such laws 
as by the Lords and Commons, assembled in Parliament, shall 
be adjudged to be for the good of the kingdom, and by them 
tendered to him for his assent.’ In virtue of this declaration 
they would now, if the assent of the Lords were obtained, 
present to Charles their Propositions, not for discussion but 
for acceptance.* 

It is not improbable that both Parliament and army 
hardened their hearts against Charles in consequence of a 
growing suspicion that a crisis of one kind or another 
Gur was impending. On or about November 3* Charles 
fone communicated with Ashburnham through Legge, the 
“@=P88? former governor of Oxford, who had been allowed to 
remain at Hampton Court when Ashburnham and Berkeley 


Nor, 
‘Charles: bs 


' Newsletter, Nov. 8, Clar, St. P. ii, App. xliv 

2 A Copy of a Letier, B. 403, 18. Iv. 352. 

4 The date is arzived at by arranging the days given in Ashburnham’s 
narrative, taking for a fixed point Nov. 5, the day on which the letter of 
the Scottish commissioners was written. 
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were expelled. On this occasion Legge informed Ashburnham 
trinesor that the King meant to make his escape and thought 
y2"5"° of Jersey as his place of refuge. Ashburnham urged 
‘Asibersham the adoption of a bolder course. Why should not 
eee Charles, having secured the support of the Scottish 
Londo” commissioners, make his way to London and rally 
‘the City to his cause? ‘The Scottish commissioners were will- 
ows, ing to do their best for the. King, and on the 5th 
ed they appeared at Hampton Court, with the strongest 
se assurances that nothing should be wanting on their 
part to smooth his way.! It would seem that Charles de- 
precated violence, and still hoped to gain hisends by diplomacy, 
Theirleter #5 00 their return from Hampton Court the commis- 
tone Howse sioners wrote a letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Lords, asking that the King might be removed to 
London with a view to the opening of a personal negotiation 
between himself and the Houses, 

The reading of this letter in the House of Lords on the 6th 
roused the greatest indignation, The very apprentices, said 
one of the Peers, could not have done worse.? It 
rfeercl” may fairly be assumed that the demand which the 
“Commons on that day addressed to the King took 
its colour from the feeling roused by the same letter, No one 
doubted that the entrance of Charles into London would be 
the prelude to a reaction, which would culminate in an un- 
conditional restoration. 

On the 7th, which happened to be a Sunday, the excite- 
ment at Putney was even greater than at Westminster. The 

Nev.z, army indeed was not wholly of one mind, “Ler 
Richest: 30y colonel be for the devil an he will,” said one 
ace’ of the soldiers, ‘tand I will be for the King.”* The 
speaker was by no means solitary in his opinion ; whilst, on 
the other hand, there were not a few who had for some days 


* Ashburnham’s Narrative, 1. 101106. 

2 The Scots Commissioners to the Speaker of the House of Lords, 
Nov. 5, Lf. ix §125 Grignon to Brienne, Nov. 8, 2.0. Transcripts, 

3 Clarke Papers, i. 410. 
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been crying out for ‘an immediate and exemplary justice on 
the chief delinquent.’ ! 

It needed but this to rouse Cromwell to action, As in 
May he had clung to the principle of subordinating his own 
Cromwell Wishes to the authority of Parliament long after he 
rowed. had become conscious that Parliament was leading 
the country to destruction, so in October he had clung to the 
authority of the King long after he had known that no tolerable 
settlement was to be obtained from Charles. When November 
came, he turned wistfully from Charles to Parliament, and 
again from Parliament to Charles. In despair of either, he 
listened not very hopefully to the scheme of the Levellers, and 
did his best to fit it in with some shadow of constitutional 
authority to which he could cling, though, to use his own 
words, it were but as a hare swimming over the Thames. On 
one point, however, he was quite clear. The discipline of the 
army must be maintained. On Saturday, with the knowledge 
that there was to be a general rendezvous, he had agreed that 
there should be a discussion in the Army Council on the 
King’s authority. If it be supposed that in the course of 
Sunday he came to the conclusion that the Levellers intended 
to appeal from the Army Council to the whole body of the 
soldicry, there would be no need to seck further for explana 
tion of the course which he took on Monday? 

However this may have been, when the Army Council met 
on Monday, the 8th, Cromwell had made up his mind that the 
time for hesitation was at an end. Singling out the proposal 
of the Levellers to adopt manhood suffrage, he declared that it 


1 News from London, Nov. 4, Clarendon MSS. 2,645. 

* The following statement about the intentions of the Levellers is 
probably not far from the truth:—t'The design was to have nulled the 
House of Lords, and made them no House of Parliament ; no competent 
judges of that great judicaturej to purge the House of Commons of all 
that sat in the Speaker's absence, and bring in new members in their 
room, such as should comply with their designs, and then draw up en 
impeachment against the King’s Majesty to take away his life for causing 
the late wars and bloodshed, and in the meantime to have his Majesty 
Kept at Warwick Crstle or some other prison where they might guard his 
person," — dis Muyesty’s Dertaration, Ey 420, 
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‘did tend very much to anarchy,’ and put it to the vote 
whether both officers and Agitators should be sent to their 
Nora, Fespective regiments, in order that they might com- 
Grmwll pose the minds of the soldiers before the day ap- 
feustime pointed for the rendezvous. An affirmative vote 
prevented for the present the revival of that discus- 
sion of the very foundations of the constitution which threatened 
to rend the army in twain.! 

No one knew better than Cromwell that military discipline 
could only be maintained if the soldiers were contented, and 
Letter from ON November 9, doubtless with the full consent of 
Fairfax. the Lieutenant-General, Fairfax wrote to the Speaker 
requesting that the lands of the Deans and Chapters might be 
sold, in order to provide for the soldiers’ pay,? a request which 
shows that even Fairfax at this time despaired of coming to 
terms with Charles. On the gth, at another meet- 
ing of the Army Council—from which the more 
ce aggressive members were now absent—it was re- 
mittee. solved that a fresh committee, consisting of officers 
alone, should be appointed to examine how far the acceptance 
of the Agreement of the People was consistent with former 
engagements of the army.? 

Tf Parliament and army were provoked by Charles's manifest 
intention to reject any terms which they were likely to offer, 
Charles was equally provoked by theno less manifest 
Acoafe- intention of Parliament and army to offer him no 
fame terms which he was likely to accept. On the 7th, 2 
conference was held at Thames Ditton between 
Berkeley, Ashburnham, and Legge. All three were ready to 
aid in the King’s escape, but a difference of opinion arose 
between Berkeley and Ashburnham as to the course to be 
taken by Charles after he had freed himself from restraint. 
Berkeley, with his usual common sense, wished Charles to 
make his way to the Continent, whilst Ashburnham, either 
from an unfounded confidence in his own diplomatic skill, or 

* Clarke Papers, i. 411, 4125 The Copy of a Letter, Ex 513, 18. 

+ Fairfax to Lenthall, Nov. 6, Kushw. vii. 687. 

+ Resolution of the Army Council, Clarke Papers, i. 415 
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‘because he expressed his master’s views rather than his own, 
wished the King to secure himself in some place in England, 
and to make one more attempt to recover his throne. Berkeley 
persisted in his own opinion, and asked Ashburnham to make 
a bargain with the owners of two or three vessels which were 
to be stationed in various ports, so that whatever direction 
Charles might take after leaving Hampton Court, he might be 
able to effect his escape to the Continent, Ashburnham did 
not indeed return a direct refusal, but he took no steps to 
carry out a plan which differed from his own.' 
On the 8th, the Sunday on which Cromwell was brooding 
over the signs of mutiny in the army, Berkeley and Ashburn- 
Nov.s, am rode to Putney to procure passes to enable 
cae them to cross the sea. On their return, Ashburn- 
Berkey ham suddenly informed his companion of the plan 
for removing the King to London, which had re- 
Ashburnham cently been discussed with the Scottish commis- 
figsessshe sioners. Finding Berkeley’s objections insuperable, 
Wightasa he proposed that Charles should take refuge in the 
the King Isle of Wight. A new governor, Robert Hammond, 
Foter had recently been appointed, who was a nephew of 
Seance: “Henry Hammond, the well-known Royalist divine, 
Tt was true that by his marriage with Hampden’s daughter he 
was also connected with Cromwell, and that he had been 
personally attached to Cromwell himself, especially at the time 
when the Lieutenant-General had been striving to conciliate 
the King. Recently, however, Hammond had stood aloof 
from Cromwell in proportion as Cromwell had drawn away 
from the King. Hammond was, in fact, a sensitive and 
conscientious man, unhappy at having to choose between 
conflicting duties, and when Fairfax offered him the Governor- 
ship of the Isle of Wight he went off to his new post with a 
feeling of relief, as if he had at last found a quiet nook in 
which the waves of controversy would trouble him no more. 


+ Berkeley's Afemeirs, 46; Ashbumham’s Narrative, il. 106, Ashe 
baraham is looser about details than Berkeley, and I have therefore given 
the preference to Berkeley where the two authorities differ, Fortunately 
the points of difference are of no great historical importance, 
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Meeting Ashburnham, as he was on the way to his new post, 
he told him that ‘he was going down to his government, 
because he found the army was resolved to break all promises 
with the King; and that he would have nothing to do with 
such perfidious actions.’ ' 

To Ashburnham, or rather to Charles, whose mouthpiece 
he was, Hammond's impulsive utterance appeared to be a rock 
Charles's which to build. As usual, Charles had two 
double alternative plans. On the one hand the rendezvous 
peiscs of the army might result in a declaration by the 
officers in his favour. On the other hand the Scots might 
make him more explicit promises than they had as yet given. 
If Hammond would secure him in the Isle of Wight from 
immediate danger, he might put himself up to auction to the 
Scots and to the officers at the same time, whilst if neither 
could bid high enough, he would have the sea close at hand, 
and the way of escape to France would lie open before 
him. 

On the evening of the oth, Charles gave orders to make 
actual preparations for his flight, though even then Berkeley 

Nov. Was wnable to draw from him any information about 
Citar his intended place of retreat.* It is true that in the 
fortight. morning he had held a long conversation with the 
Scottish commissioners, and had, with their warm approval, 
jf declared himself ready to betake himself to Berwick, 
ve where, though still in England, he would have a 
wick Scottish army in his immediate neighbourhood. 
As, however, Lauderdale had warned him that, without full 
concessions in the matter of religion, the Church-party in 


' Ashbarnham’s Warratice, ii, 108, Compare Cromvell’s Letter to 
Hammond, Nov, 28, 1648, Carlyle, Letter Ixxxv. 

2 Berkeley's Memoirs, 49. The question of eseaping to France is not 
mentioned by Berkeley, but subsequent events show that it was enter- 
tained, and indeed it could hardly be otherwise. 

* Wid, 48; Ashbumham’s Narrative, ii, 112. Berkeley asserts and 

“ Ashburnham denies that Charles named the Isle of Wight. I fancy he 
did so, bat in private conversation with Ashburnham alone, Charles dis 
trusted Berkeley and gave his confidence to the more sapple courtier. 
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Scotland would do nothing for him,' it is no wonder that he 
came to the conclusion that it would be better to be in a 
place from which he could watch events than in one in which 
he was exposed to be mastered by them. 

Charles, indeed, had come to believe that he could no 
longer remain at Hampton Court with safety to himself. The cry 

of the Levellers for his blood had of late been waxing 
cme louder, and whilst he was pondering the words of the 
Kewin '” Scot'ish commissioners he received a letter inform- 
aia ing him that eight or nine of the Agitators had, on 
the evening before, decided on putting him to death? It is 
not unlikely that the writer was Henry Lilburne, who was 
lieutenant-colonel in his brother Robert’s regiment. Whether 
the tale was true or false, it was too consonant with informa- 
tion which had reached Charles from other sources to be 
received with hesitation. 

On Wednesday, November 10, a relay of horses was sent 
on to Bishop’s Sutton, Thursday, the 11th, being fixed for the 
actual escape, as the King was in the habit of pass- 
Horses” ing some hours in his bedchamber on Thursday 
evenings in writing letters for the foreign post. A 
oe considerable time would therefore elapse before 
his absence from the public apartments would be 
noticed.? 

Cromwell, too, was growing anxious. The designs of the 


* Burnet, v. 123. The date of the interview is given in a Letter 
from London, Nov. 11, Clarendon MSS. 2,650 ; His Majesty's Declara- 
tivn, EB. 420, 5. 

* The letter is signed E. R., but this may be merely to conceal the 
writer's name (£,J. ix. 520). It gives the information as being derived 
from the writer's brother. The People's Prerogative, p. 52, B. 427, 4. 
‘On November 28 nine Agitators petitioned Fairfax to do them justice 
against Henry Lilburne’s calumnies in this matter. Clarke MSS. In 
the second part of Zngland's New Chains Discovered, p. 6 (E. 548; 16). 
Henry Lilburne is charged with accusing his brother John. Possibly John 
told Henry some story, which shocked him, about talk of bringing the 
King to trial, which Henry treated as equivalent to a design to murder 
him. 

* Berkeley's Menirs, 50; Whalley’s More Full Relation, Ex 416, 23 
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Levellers were no secret to him, and, on the morning of the 
rth, at a mecting of the recently appointed committee of 
Norm, Officers, Harrison, uncontrollable fanatic as he was, 
Haris burst out into a cry that the King was a man of 
Drsecuren blood, and declared that ‘they were now to prose- 
ofthe $08 cute him.’ Cromwell replied by putting cases in 
which blood-shedding was not to be the subject of judicial 
inquiry, citing the example of David, who left the murderer of 
Abner unpunished, lest he should ‘hazard the spilling of more 
blood, in regard the sons of Zeruiah were too hard for him,’? 
Cromwell had no mind that Charles should fall into the 
hands of the Levellers, “Dear cousin Whalley,” he wrote to 
Awaming his kinsman at Hampton Court, “there are rumours 
toWhalley. abroad of some intended attempt on his Majesty's 
person ; therefore, I pray, have a care of your guard; for if 
such a thing should be done, it would be accounted a most 
horrid act.” Whalley showed the letter to Charles, assuring 
him that as long as he was in command there would be no 
mento G2n8r. Either in his letter to Whalley or in 
ofthe one specially directed to the King, Cromwell re- 
Feelless. ferred to the intention of the Levellers to place the 
King under a new guard of their own choosing. 


* See p. 12, 

2 Clarke Papers, i. 417. 

* Cromwell to Whalley, Carfyle, Letter 1. The letter is undated, 
but Whalley said that he received it on the 1th, and it was probably, 
therefore, written on the morning of that day, perhaps after Harrison's 
outburst, 

4 Berkeley (Memoirs, 54) says that when he was sent to Hammond 
in the Tsle of Wight he carried from Charles copies of two letters, * one 
from Cromwell, the other without a name.’ “Cromwell's and the other 
letter contained great apprehension and fears of the ill intentions of the 
Levelling party in the army and city against his Majesty ; and that from 
Cromwell added that, in prosecution thereof a new guard was the next 
day to be put upon his Majesty of that party.” Nothing of this kind 
appears in Cromwell's letter to Whalley as it is printed, but as only a 
fragment was published, the words may very well have been in the part 
which has not reached us. Unless Cromwell intended merely to frighten 
the King he must certainly have added some assurance of his ability to 
cope with the danger, The Royalists at least believed: the danger to be 
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Charles bad no need of such information to drive him toa 
step which he had already decided on taking. In the evening 
rwaceot of the rrth he stepped from his bedchamber before 
the Kings the guards were set for the night, and rode off, 
attended by Berkeley, Ashburnham, and Legge. The King 


areal one, One of them, writing on the rath, expresses a belief that 
Rainsborough and Prile will be employed to guant the King, and Maj 
Huntington dismissed. The doubling of guards,” he writes, troubles 
me not, but the employing of such devils doth,” He writes again on the 
15th as follows :— Upon Friday last,” e. the 12th, the King was 
certainly designed to be murdered, but God . . . prevented those hellish 
tentions by his Majesty's escape.” It was high time, he adds, for the 
King to secure his person ‘against which certainly the Agitators had very 
bloody designs.” Letters of Intelligenca, Nov. 11, 15, Clarendon MSS. 
2,650, 2,651. 

It has cften been asked whether the King’s flight was not designed 
by Cromwell. ‘The form which this took in the lines of Andrew Marvell, 
when he says of Cromwell that 

« Twining subtle fears with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope 
‘That Charles himself might chase 
To Carisbrooke’s narrow case, 
‘That thence the royal actor borne 
The tuagic scaffold might adorn!” 











Is too absurd to need refutation, especially now that the Clarée Papers 
are before us. A more tenable hypothesis is that Cromwell, having learut 
the designs of the Levellers, frightened Charles away in order to save bis 
life. The main support of this view is that Charles fled to the Isle of 
Wight, of which Cromwell's cousin Hammond was governor. We are, 
however, in a position to know, what contemporaries did not know, that 
the idea of going to the Isle of Wight arose in the counsels of Charles and 
Ashburnham, and commended itself tothem on the ground that Hammond 
might Le relied on because he was at that time hostile to Cromwell. 
Another difficulty in the way of accepting this theory is that Cromwell 
could not be certain that Charles would really go to the Isle of Wight. 
What if he took shipping at some seaport and made for France? In 
France, no doubt, he could do little harm ; but if he made his way from 
France to Scotland —and from the late intercourse between him and the 
Scots commissioners it was likely enough that he would do co—the danget 
to Cromwell and his party would be enormous, It is unlikely that Crom: 
well was otherwise than confident of his own power to cope with the 
Levellers. IF he did want to frighten the King without assuring him on 
You 1, © 
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and his companions missed their way in the dark, and did not 
reach Sutton till after daybreak. There they found the inn 
occupied by the Hampshire County Committee, and were con- 
sequently obliged to push on without taking rest. Eventually 
they reached lord Southampton’s house at Titchfield, whence 
Nove, Charles, keeping Legge with him, despatched Ber- 
He racbes keley and Ashbumham across the Solent to sound 
‘Tichiil Hammond, telling them that, if they did not return 
on the following day, he would himself take shipping for the 
Continent. 
On the morning of the 13th Berkeley and Ashbamham 
came up with Hammond on the road between Carisbrooke 
Neva; 2nd Newport, and, telling him that the King had 
e‘dey” eft Hampton Court to escape assassination, asked 
tumian him to give his word to protect the Royal fugitive, 
of Wight. or, if this proved impossible, to allow him to quit 
the island in safety. To Hammond the unexpected commu- 
nication came as a terrible shock. **O gentlemen !” he cried, 
you have undone me by bringing the King into the island ; 
if at least you have brought him; and, if you have not, 
pray Ict him not come ; for what between my duty to his 
Majesty, and my gratitude for this fresh obligation of con- 
fidence, and my observing my trust to the army, I shall be 
confounded.” At last a promise was dragged from Ham- 
Htennenst, mond, ina formso vague as to bind him to nothing, 
iitte. | If the King, he said, ‘pleased to put himself into 
szem=" his hands, whatever he could expect from a person 
of honour or honesty, his Majesty should have it be made good 
to him.’ If ever there was an answer which should have 
inspired caution it was this. Yet, at Ashburnham’s instance, 
Hammond was invited to accompany the messengers to the 
presence of the King, 





this point, his object was probably to induce him to reconsider the over. 
tures of the army which he had recently rejected. It may be added that 
Charles informed Whalley that his flight was not eaused by Cromwell's 
letter, **1 assure you,” he wrote, “that it was not the letter you showed 
me to-day that made me take this resolation, nor any advertisement of 
that hind.” The King to Whalley, Nov. a1, LJ. ix. 430, 
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When in the course of the day the three arrived at Titch- 
field, Charles was naturally displeased at the disclosure to 
Hanmona Hammond of his place of retreat, especially as he had 
ae Tithe ordered a vessel from Southampton to carry him to 

France in case of his failing to obtain satisfactory 
assurances from the govemor of the Isle of Wight. Ashburn- 
ham, with a light heart, offered to murder Hammond, but 
Charles declined to be served in such a fashion, and con- 
tented himself with making excuses for lingering at Titch- 
Charles field, whilst he watched for the appearance of the 
expected vessel on the not far distant shore of 
ygcito Southampton Water. An embargo had, however, 
‘Fase been placed on all shipping in the southern ports 
as soon as the King’s escape was known at Westminster, 

and the expected vessel never arrived, In the 
He foes to Fi : 
ine SUP evening Charles, having now no other course open 
Wish to him, crossed the Solent in the company of 
Hammond and his own three attendants. 

On the following morning Hammond conducted the King 

to Carisbrooke Castle. Though the accommodation was 
Howltis rough, Charles felt himself more at home than in 
U3, Hampton Court. The islanders were well disposed 
Cirstncke toward him, and were prepared to secure him 
Caste. against any attempt of the Levellers to murder him. 
Moreover, as the garrison of the castle consisted of no more 
than a dozen old soldiers, he imagined that it would be easy 
for him to leave the island at any time, even if Hammond 
attempted to throw obstacles in his way.' 

When the news of Charles’s flight reached London the 
wildest rumours spread from mouth to mouth. ‘The King, 

Novi, S2id some, was gane to Scotland, to Ireland, or to 

Rumoors France. Others said that he had been carried off 
by the Agitators and shut up in a fortress ; others 

again that he had been concealed by Fairfax and Cromwell 


' Berkeley's Memotrs, §§: Ashburnham’s Narrative, ii. 113. There 
fs plenty of discrepancy between the two authorities, but net on essential 
points, See also Hammond's letter to Manchester, Nov. 13, L./. ix 
325; and The Oglander Memoirs, 64-60, 

ca 
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to save him from the Agitators.' The first real intelligence 
was derived from a letter directed to the Houses, which 
par Charles had left behind him at Hampton Court. 
leiter to: sia In this he declared that Presbyterians, Independents, 
Howes Royalists, Scots and soldiers, should all receive 
equal justice at his hands. Though fear for his personal 
safety had driven him into seclusion, he had never lost sight 
of the necessity of securing peace, and with this in view he 
added a special recommendation of the interests of the army. 
“To conclude,” he ended by saying, “let me be heard with 
freedom, honour, and safety; and I shall instantly breale 
through this cloud of retirement, and show myself really to be 
Pater Patria.” * 

Though Charles no longer looked with hope to Cromwell 
or Ireton, it is evident, from the tone of this letter, that he 
Helots — Still expected support from the rank and file, and he 
toile, was certainly not wrong in believing that there were 
suppor. —_Jarge numbers in the army to whom a victory of the 
Levellers would be as unwelcome as to Cromwell himself. 
On the very day on which Charles left Hampton Court, 
Major White invited Fairfax'’s regiment to join the Levellers. 
Feeling in «The men at once replied with hearty shouts of 
Seon, «4 King! A King!” which speedily passed into 


sa “This King! This King!” In Parliament the 
ment, prevailing uncertainty strengthened what Royalist 


sentiment existed. “Mr, Speaker,” asked a member, “are 
you neither contented with nor without a King?” 


* Newsletter, Nov. 34, 1. Roman Transcripts, R.Os 
# The King to the Houses, Nov. 11, LJ. ix. 519. 
* Leticr of Intelligence, Nov, 15) Clarendon MSS, 2,654. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 
THE FOUR BILLS. 


CRomwWELL was now an object of suspicion with both the 
extreme parties. The Royalists counted him as a hypocritical 

wp, issembler because, after long negotiation with 
Atackson Charles, he had not restored him to the throne. 
Crmvcl The Levellers formed the same opinion of him 
because he had carried on that negotiation long after its 
deceptive character had been revealed. Rainsborough and 
Marten even talked of impeaching him, and Rains- 
im,each- borough, after expressing himself confidently of his 
ability to carry the army with him, added that he 
would have the support of 20,000 citizens as well. It was a 
matter of speculation at Westminster whether Cromwell would 
overcome his foes ‘or follow his predecessor Hotham.’! 

According to one story, the truth of which it is impossible 
to test, still darker proposals were entertained by the wilder 
Reponea Levellers, Fairfax was to be secured by the soldiers 
propos! when they arrived at the place of rendezvous on the 
im, evening before the appointed review was held, whilst 
Cromwell was to be shot in his bed at midnight. When the 
sales regiments were drawn up in the morning, the con- 
pros eats spirators were to produce a charge against the King 
Se Ks which they would effectually prosecute, and require 
the Parliament to join with them, resolving ‘to cut the throats 
of those that should refuse the same.’* 

It was indeed a time for prompt action. A third part of 
the army was to rendezvous on the rsth on Corkbush Field, 
4 Grignon to Brienne, Nov}, 2.0, Transerapts. 

2 Walwyn's Wile, p. 18, E. 554, 24. 
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near Ware. On the r4th, with the intention of satisfying all 
reasonable aspirations of the soldiers, a manifesto was drawn 
Nov. 4, UP: to be issued on the following day in the name 
Ananifesto Of Fairfax and the Army Council. In this manifesto 
pemcd Fairfax declared that, unless discipline were restored, 
he would lay down his command. On the other hand, if he 
remained at his post, he would advocate the fixing of a date 
for the speedy dissolution of Parliament, and the adoption of 
Provisions which would make the future House of Commons 
“as near as may be, an equal representative of the people that 
‘Theadte. are to elect’ To this was added a form of adhe- 
sonore sion to Fairfax and the Army Council which every 
beasked. soldier was to be asked to sign. The ideas con- 
tained in the manifesto accord so thoroughly with those ex- 
pressed by Cromwell in the Army Council on November 1! 
that he may be safely credited with its inspiration. Parlia- 
ment was not to be pressed by the army to make such and 
such alterations of the law, but it might be pressed to bring 
itself into closer constitutional relations with the people.* 
When, on the morning of the 15th, Fairfax appeared on 
Corkbush Field he found little difficulty in maintaining his 
vheren- authority over the four regiments of horse and three 
“eae” of foot who had been ordered to await him there. 
Fidd Rainsborough, who stepped forward to present to 
him a copy of the Agreement of the People, was easily waved 
aside, whilst Colonel Eyre,? Major Foot, and a few other dis- 
satisfied officers, called in vain on the soldiers to stand by the 
Agreement, The men, shutting their ears to them, readily 
signed the engagement circulated in the ranks, and the in- 
subordinate officers were placed under arrest, with the ex- 
ception of Major Scott,‘ who, being a member of Parliament, 
was sent up to Westminster 10 be judged by the House of 
Commons, 


* See pp. 3-5- * LY. ix. 529. 
* William Eyre, to be distinguished from the Thomas Eyre who was 
governor of Hurst Castle. 


* To be distinguished from Scott the Regicide, Thomas was the 
Christian name of both. 
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Very different was the behaviour of two other regiments— 
those of Robert Lilburne and Harrison— whose very presence 
bangin on the field was an act of mutiny ; that of Lilburne 
veut; having been ordered to the North to take part in 


ments of 
ii 


watching the movements of the Scots, whilst that of 
Harrison had been directed to appear at one of the 
other places of rendezvous. Of the two, Lilbure’s, which had 
driven away most of its officers whilst still on the march, was 
the most mutinous, but the soldiers of both regiments ap- 
peared on the field with copies of the Agreement of the People 
stuck in their hats, with the addition of the motto, “ England's 
freedom! Soldiers’ rights!” Harrison’s regiment was soon 
brought to submission by a few words of reproof from Fairfax, 
but Lilburne's was not in so compliant a mood. Cromwell, 
seeing that persuasion alone would not avail him here, rode 
Crome 2/09 the ranks, sharply ordering the men to tear 
compels the papers from their hats, and on finding no signs 
of obedience, dashed amongst the mutineers with 
his sword drawn, There was something in his stern-set face 
and resolute action which compelled obedience, The instincts 
of military discipline revived, and the soldiers, a moment 
before so defiant, tore the papers from their hats and craved 
for mercy. The ringleaders were arrested, and three of them 
condemned to death by an improvised court-martial, The 
three were, however, allowed to throw dice for their lives, and 
the loser, whose name was Arnold, was shot in the presence 
of his comrades. Thus, at the cost ofa single life, discipline 
was restored, without which the army would have dissolved 
into chaos.! 
The remainder of the army gave ne trouble, and on the 
tyth Cromwell received the thanks of the House of Com- 
ne mons for the service which he had rendered. Now 
Cromecif’ that the King had left Hampton Court there was 
tasked. ‘no longer any reason for keeping the head-quarters 
of the army in the immediate neighbourhood of London, and 





' Rushw. vii, 875; Clar. Ste P. Avp. alii. : Fairfax to Manchesters 
Nov. 15, L.j: ix. $273 The Moderate Intelligencer, E, 416,83; Merce 
Bkinctivus, E, 416, 03. 
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they were consequently removed from Putney to Windsor. 
The hostile feeling which prevailed between the army and the 
City was, however, by no means allayed, and as the City con- 
tinued remiss in the payment of its assessments, Fairfax 
ordered Hewson to enter London with his regiment 


Ge in order to enforce payment. On the zoth the 
wit House of Commons, taking alarm at this open 
Heis interference of the military commanders with the 


INTEL? affairs of government, directed Cromwell to stop 


a Hewson’s march, At the same time the House 
urged the City to pay the money for want of which the sol- 
diers were compelled to live at free quarter.? In spite of all 
that could be said, the citizens kept their purses closed, well 
pleased if by refusing the army the means of paying its way 

they could make its very existence intolerable to the nation. 
Whatever might be the future relations between the army 
and the City, the restoration of military discipline left no 
Nev.x6 Goubt in Charles's mind that if he was to win the 
Amesge army at all he must deal with the officers, and not 
‘King: with the Levellers. Accordingly, on November 16, 
the day after the rendezvous on Corkbush Field, he sent to tc 
Houses a message evidently intended asa compromise between 
his own views and Tie Heads of the Proposals, As far as the 
Hons Church was concerned, he stood upon the main- 
rel Ungeo tenance of Episcopacy and the restoration of 
‘weChers+ Church lands, though he was ready to consent that 
bishops should be assisted by their presbyters in conferring 
orders and in exercising jurisdiction, whilst their powers were 
to ‘be so limited that they be not grievous to the tender con- 
sciences of others.’ Then followed the stipulation, so often 
announced, that the Presbyterian system was to be untouched 
for three years, during which divines were to be consulted with 
a view to.an ultimate settlement ‘by his Majesty and the two 
Houses.’ Charles further required that full liberty of worship 
should during these three years be accorded to himself and to 
"all others of his judgment,’ as well as ‘to any other who 

} Fairfax to Seawen, Nov. 19, LJ. ix. 536. 
2 OS. ¥. 364. 
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cannot in conscience submit thereunto,’ and also agreed that 
when the final settlement was reached there should be ‘full 
liberty to all those who shall differ upon conscientious grounds 
from that settlement,’ provided that there should be no tolera- 
tion for ‘those of the Popish profession,’ or for ‘the public 
profession of Atheism or blasphemy contrary to the doctrine 
of’ the three creeds. 

As a security for his performance of these engagements, 
Charles offered to surrender the militia for his own life if the 


tothe claims of his successors to full power over it were 
milis'and eft untouched, On other points he was concilia- 
mars, tory, especially recommending to the Houses the 


consideration of the demands of the army relating to ‘the 
succession of Parliaments, and their due election.’ Upon the 
strength of these offers, Charles asked to be admitted to a 
personal treaty in London.! 

It may readily be conceded that in making these proposals 
Charles believed himself to be dealing fairly with all persons 
Character of ANd interests; and even that, admitting that he 
the offer. could be trusted to act in the spirit as well as in the 
letter of his engagements, the acceptance of his overtures 
would offer a fair prospect of bringing back the country to the 
orderly struggles of constitutional progress. With their experi- 
ence of Charles’s character, however, the Houses could not do 
less than scrutinise closely the possibilities left open to him 
and it could hardly be doubted that the possession of the nega- 
tive voice, conjoined with the general eagerness for peace, 
would render him master of the situation when the three 
years of Presbyterianism had come to an end. What was 
really needed was security that the King would abandon his 
ingrained habit of twisting the law in his own favour in order 
to be able to rule independently of Parliament and the nation. 
It was the increasing belief that Charles would never allow the 
will of the nation to prevail over his own which, far more 
than any difference of opinion as to the nature of the 
required settlement, made any understanding with him im- 
possible. 

* The King to the Houses, Nov, 16, Const. Documents, 243. 
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Yet, though Parliament and army, in their different ways, 
upheld the right of the nation to mould its own destinies, 
reine they were unable to conceal from themselves 
thyaymy. that at least for the moment the nation desired a 

surrender to the King almost at any price. Those 

who had most to gain by the restoration of order 
and the disbandment of the army welcumed Charles’s message 
as in every way satisfactory, and though the Scottish com- 
soJofthe missioners condemned it in private as granting ‘a 
Scr full toleration of heresy and schism for ever, they 
sioners, openly demanded of the Houses the admission of 
the King to the personal treaty which he desired,! 

For some days after the message arrived the Houses were 
inclined to take no notice of it, and to content themselves 
he Houses With pushing on their own propositions, The army 
Sesiees  Jeaders, on the other hand, were more anxious to 
weg3m™.n test Charles's sincerity than to examine any pro- 
SAS, Posals which he might think fit to make. His 
sincerity, friendliness with the Scottish commissioners, and 
possibly also information received from Hammond, led them 
to suspect that Charles had motives in escaping from Hampton 
Court beyond those arising from a sense of personal danger. 
Was it not possible, for instance, that he intended to escape 
by sea to Scotland, there to put himself at the head of the 
invading army with which they had for some time been 
threatened? So deeply lad this suspicion sunk into their 

ova, Minds, that on the 18th or 19th Ireton, “standing by 
nent the fireside at his quarters at Kingston, and some 
about speaking of an agreement likely to be made between 
Kive: King and Parliament now the person of the King 
was out of the power of the army, replied, with a discontented 
countenance, that he hoped it would be such a peace as we 
might with a safe conscience fight against them both.’® 





‘ment 
toaardsit 





WB. 


} The King to Lanark, Nov. 19; Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark 
to the King, Nov. 22, Burnet, v. 125, 126; the Scottish Commissioners 
to Manchester, Nov. 17; Paper from the Scottish Commissioners, Nov, 
35, L./. ix. 532, 542. 

* Hluntington’s Sundry Keasons, p. 11, E. 458, 3. Huntington puts 
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1647 SUSPICION AROUSED, 7 


On the 21st, Ireton wrote to Hammond hinting at the sus- 
Nov. a. Picions entertained at head-quarters, and encouraging 
uelesy® him to hold the King fast, and to trust rather to a 
Cosme Guard of soldiers than to one composed of inhabi- 
‘onscout." tants of the Isle of Wight. “The Lieutenant- 
General,” he added in a postscript, “is at London or Putney, 
and on scout I know not where.” 

‘These enigmatical words may fairly be elucidated by a 
story which in various forms was current in the end of the 
Cromve! S€VEnteenth and the beginning of the cighteenth 
gedlodd century. Lord Broghill, a younger son of the first 

ve Earl of Cork, and after the Restoration created Earl 
of Orrery, was during the Commonwealth and Ptotectorate on 
terms of close intimacy with Cromwell. In a life of Orrery? 
Mees Written by his chaplain, Thomas Morrice, a story is 
sey told as having been related by Orrery himself, of his 
asking Cromwell in 1649 why the army had not persisted in 
its attempt to come to terms with the King. ‘The reason,” 
Cromwell is alleged to have replied “why we would once 
the date of this conversation ‘about six days after it was fully known by 
the Parliament and army that the King was in the Isle of Wight,? which 
would be on the 21st, On the 21st, however, Ireton was certainly at 
Windsor, whereas his regiment was reviewed at Kingston on the 19th, 
for which purpose it would arrive at Kingston on the rth. If we sup- 
pose that Huntington meant six days after the King’s fight was known, 
it would bring the date exactly to the 18th, On the other hand, Hunting- 
ton may have been merely mistaken about the date. 

' Treton to Hammond, Nov. 21, Letters between Hammond and the 
D.H, Committee, p. 22. 

¥ Profixed to 4 Collection of State Letters of .. . Roger Boyle . 
first Exart of Orrery. 

* The story is straightforward, and to my mind in the main probable, 
though absolute accuracy in detail is not to be expected in such a case. 
Mr. Firth has pointed out to me that it receives an incidental confirmation 
from a passage in Sir T. Herbert's Memoirs (ed. 1702), p. 63, in which 
the writer, speaking of Hamilton’s preparations, adds that ‘it hath been 
suggested by some . . . that the King by a letter from the Queen was 
acquainted therewith, which letier was intercepted, the seal violated, and 
the letter read by some great officers of the army, members of the 
Commons House," and that Dugdale in his Short View of the late Troubles 
{ed. 1681), p. 378, mentions that it had becn said that Cromwell really 
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have closed with the King was this: we found the Scots and 
the Presbyterians began to be more powerful than we; and if 
they made up matters with the King we should have been left 
in the lurch, therefore we thought it best to prevent them by 
offering first to come in upon any reasonable conditions; but 
while we were busied in these thoughts there came a letter 
from one of our spies who was of the King’s bedchamber,! 
which acquainted us that on that day our final doom was 
decreed ; that he could not possibly tell what it was, but we 
might find it out if we could intercept a letter sent from the 
King to the Queen, wherein he declared what he would do.? 


intended to restore the King, ‘ but that after he was brought to Hampton 
Court a certain leiter from the Queen was intercepted by them and pri- 
vately opened ; the contents whereof were that she did thereby acquaint 
him that the Scots were raising or preparing to raise an army in order to 
hig restoration, or expressions to that effect, and that Cromwell having 
seen this letter and made it up artificially that no violation of the seal 
could appear, conveyed it to the King, and the next morning sent Ireton 
on purpose to his Majesty, to enquire of him what he knew of any hostile 
preparations then in hand by the Scots to the purpose aforesaid. Unto 
which the King briefly saying that he did neither know nor believe any- 
thing thereof, Ireton returned with the answer, and that thereupon both 
of them concluding that his Majesty was not to be further trusted they 
id thenceforth resolve to proceed against him.” Both these writers give 
asons for disbelieving the story told by themselves ; bat, what is of more 
importance, they agree in referring Cromwell’s breach with the King to 
a discovery of his intrigue with the Scots, In this they agree with Mor- 
rice, though they refer that discovery to an intercepted letier from the 
Queen instead of to one from the King. 

+ ‘This seems to mean a gentleman of the bedchamber, which could 
not be, as neither Ashburnham nor Berkeley was likely to act as a spy. 
Probably Morrice or his informant Orrery really meant to refer to some 
person employed by Hammond to attend on the King. The household 
afterwards appointed by Parliament was not yet named. 

# Here comes in the only real difficulty about the story. How could 
any one employed by Hammond know that the King was going to write 
to the Queen on such a subject? The dificalties would be considerably 
lessened if we accept in the main the stories referred to by Herbert and 
Dugdale. If Cromwell had seen a letter from the Queen to the King 
suggesting his throwing himself on the Scois—and it would be very 
strange if she did not write to this effect—he would naturally expect that 
the King's answer would, if he could get hold of it, certify him as to the 
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‘The letter, he said, was sewed up in the skirt of a saddle, and 
the bearer of it would come with the saddle upon his head 
about ten of the clock that night to the Blue Boar Inn in 
Holborn,! for there he was to take horse and go to Dover with 
it, This messenger knew nothing of the letter in the saddle, 
but some persons in Dover did. We were at Windsor when 
we received this letter, and immediately upon the receipt of it 
Treton and I resolved to take one trusty fellow with us, and 
with troopers’ habits to go to the inn in Holborn; which ac- 
cordingly we did, and set our man at the gate of the inn, when 
the wicket only was open, to let people in and out, Our man 
was to give us notice when any person came there with a 
saddle, whilst we, in the disguise of common troopers, called 
for cans of beer, and continued drinking till about ten o'clock. 
‘The sentinel at the gate then gave notice that the man with 
the saddle was come in. Upon this we immediately arose, 
and, as the man was leading out his horse saddled, came up to 
him with drawn swords and told him we were to search all that 
went in and out there, but as he looked like an honest man we 
would only search his saddle and dismiss him. Upon that we 
ungirt his saddle, and carried it into the stall where we had 
been drinking, and left the horseman with our sentinel, ‘Then, 
ripping up one of the skirts of the satidle, we there found the 
letter of which we had been informed, As soon as we had 
the letter we opened it; in which we found the King had 
acquainted the Queen that he was now courted by both the 
factions, the Scotch Presbyterians and the army, and which 
bid fairest for him should have him, but he thought he should 
close with the Scots sooner than the others. Upon this we 
took horse and went to Windsor, and finding we were not 
likely to have any tolerable terms from the King, we imme- 
diately, from that time forward, resolved his ruin.” 


King’s acceptance or rejection of his wife's advice, I suspeet thet the 
spy; knowing this, simply wrole to say that the answer was coming in a 
particular way, and that either Cromwell, Orsery, or Morrice subsequently 
imputed to the spy more knowledge than he actually possessed. 

' The site is now occupied by the Inns of Court Hotel, See Cunning: 
ham's Harrdbvok to London, Past and Present, 
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In addition to this story, in which the cause of the breach 
between Cromwell and the King is assigned to the intrigues of 
‘pactan the latter with the Scots, another and quite different 
Saale tradition assigned it to the discovery of Charles's 
intention to shake himself loose from all promises made by 
him to the army and Ireton after his restoration to power. 
This second story is first heard of in 1696, when it was told by 
Roger Coke as a mere rumour.' It reappears in an assertion 
which Wagstaffe made in 1711,? to the effect that he had heard 
that the intercepted letter of Charles, which was alleged to 
have revealed his intentions, was in the hands of Millington, 
the auctioneer, but that on making application to Millington 
he had been refused even a sight of it? ‘he story took a 
lasting shape in a conversation held about 1743, when Boling- 
broke told Pope that Lord Oxford had assured him that he 
had had in his hands an intercepted letter from Charles to the 
Queen, and, as it would seem from Bolingbroke’s reported 
language, also the letter of the Queen to which it had been an 
answer, According to the most probable account of the con- 
tents of the letters, Henrietta Maria having desired her husband 
‘not to yield too much to the traitor,’ Charles replied that ‘she 
need not have any concern in her mind on that head, for 
whatever agreement they might enter into, he should not look 
upon himself as obliged to keep any promises made so much on 
compulsion whenever he had power enough to break them?* 

+ Coke's Detection (2nd edit. 1699), i. 166. 

+ Wagstafle’s Vindication (3rd ed. 1711), p. 13. 

* Possibly fearing that Wagstaffe might want to destroy evilence 
against the ‘ martyr king.’ 

* Spence’s Anecdotes (ed. 1820), 258; Richardson's Richardsoniana 
(ed. 1776). ‘The statement that Pope derived his information from 
Bolingbroke is taken from Richardson, but I have inserted the statement 
of what Bolingbroke said about the contents of the leiter as itis given Ly 
Spence. Richardson’s report is far mote rhetorical, as he alleges that 
Bolingbroke quoted Charles as saying that ‘he should know in due time 
how to deal with the rogues who, instead of a silken garter, should be 
fitted with a hempen cord.’ The language attributed to him in Spence’s 
report, on the other hand, is no more than he is known to have used on 
other occasions. It is most unlikely that there should have been two sets 
of intercepted letters, and, though these two stories coming from entirely 
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‘On the supposition that these two stories be substantially 
true, it becomes possible, at least conjecturally, to explain the 
Iretor'spoat. POSt=Cript of Ireton’s letter of the a1st.! By that 
serptex- time, it is to be supposed, the Queen’s letter had 
Paine. “come into Cromwell's hands. He would, therefore, 
be ‘on scout,’ making arrangements for intercepting the ex- 
pected reply. Upon his return to Windsor a day or two later, 
perhaps on the 23rd or 24th, he would have received intelli- 
gence from the spy at Carisbrooke, and, in Ireton’s company, 
have waylaid the King’s answer at the Blue Boar in Holborn.? 

Nov.1s, If, again, the discovery be assigned to the 23rd or 
Sudden“. aqth, an explanation is found for the part so sud- 
Lords" denly taken on the asth by the House of Lords, 
which was at this time in the hands of an Independent 
majority. 

However this may have been, the Lords now, after allowing 
the King’s offer® to remain unnoticed for no less than nine 
days, appointed a committce to select some of the proposi- 
tions formerly presented at Newcastle and Hampton Court to 
be laid before the King ‘for our present security” After a 
Four P: short delay, the committee reported that four of the 
ttm Oke propositions were suitable for the purpose. The 
the King. first gave Parliament authority over the militia 
directly for twenty years, and indirectly for all time to come, 
by declaring that the Crown should never exercise it without 
the consent of the Houses. The second and third revoked 
Charles's declarations against the Houses, and annulled the 
honours which he had recently granted ; whilst the fourth gave 
to the existing Parliament the right of adjourning itself to any 
place which the Houses thought desirable. 
different sources do not in any way corroborate one another, yet each of 
them may have referred to adifierent part of a real letter. This view of 
the case receives additional corroboration from the neatness with which 
the narrative given of their discovery fits in with facts known from other 
sources, * See p. 27. 

1 The visit to the Blue Roar is said to have taken place when Crom- 
well and Ircion were at Windsor, and therefore, necessarily, not before 
Nov. 19. 

* See p. 24. LS. ix. 541. 
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On the 26th, the Lords sent the Four Propositions to the 
Commons, that they might there be converted into Bills, 
Nov. 25, ae¢companying them with a recommendation that, 
The Poors. when they had passed both Houses, the King should 
urned into be informed that, as soon as he had given to them 
the royal assent, he would be at liberty to come to 
gmee™ London in order to treat personally with Parlia- 
Jonter ithe ment on all other points at issue. On the following 
day the Commons accepted the Lords’ suggestion 
by the small majority of nine,' 

Tf at first sight this scheme, which proceeded from the 
Independent House of Lords, seems to have been but an 
Now, ay. Ungenerous response to the conciliatory offer re- 
Mudew cently made by Charles,? it should be remembered 
policy. that those who drew it up had the strongest reason 
to doubt Charles's sincerity. ‘Though the Independents, 
knowing all that they knew, were not yet prepared to cast 
away all hope of a reconciliation with Charles, they con- 
Asearch. Sidered that a reconciliation must now be based on 
ingtes. searching test of the King’s sincerity. If Charles 
accepted the fourth proposition, he would practically abandon 
the intention attributed to him of coercing Parliament with 
the help of the Londoners, whilst if he accepted the first he 
would place the military forces of the nation in the hands of 
Parliament. When once the Crown had been stripped of its 
control over the militia, the precise nature of the constitutional 
reforms which were demanded on all sides might be left to 
free discussion and to the play of natural forces in Parliament 
or elsewhere. These, as can hardly be doubted, were the 
ideas which now inspired the action of the Houses in the 

selection of the Four Propositions. 
Cromwell had not to wait for the King’s answer till the 





1 CJ. 370. The tellers for the majority were Algernon Sidney and 
Sir John Evelyn, both Independents ; for the minority, Morley and Henry 
Marten, Probably the minority was conrposed both of those who wished to 
have no treaty with the King and of those who wished to subject hiim to 
less stringent terms, 

* See Ps 24, 
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Propositions were presented. Though Charles was probably 
serious in his offer to abandon authority for a term of years, 
Charles or even for his own lifetime, it was always on the un- 
hoaile’ derstanding that the powers which he had received 
= from his father should ultimately return to his son. 
He could never comprehend how wide a gulf there was 
between himself and the most conciliatory of his opponents. 
Even now, when the news of the Lords’ vote on the Four 

ina. Propositions reached his ears, he fancied that the 
He appeals army chicfs must be on his side, and on the 26th he 
WFAN despatched Berkeley to urge Fairfax to support his 
request for an unconditional personal treaty.' 

On November 28, Berkeley appeared before the Council 
of the Army at Windsor? as the bearer of a message, which 

Nov. 8. WAS virtually a demand, that officers and soldiers 
Berkeley at should oppose Parliament by placing the King, 
pa "without conditions, in a commanding position. It 
wine was no matter of wonder that Berkeley met with 
rebuf. a rebuff. Fairfax told him briefly ‘that they were 
the Parliament’s army, and therefore could not say anything 
to his Majesty's motion of peace, but must refer those matters 
to them to whom he would send his Majesty's letters.’ 
Cromwell and Lreton had but cold looks for the disappointed 
messenger. 

Before many hours passed, Berkeley was in possession of 
what he believed to be the key to the mystery. In the dead 
Berkeley of the night he received a visit from a general 
Kime. officer who continued to sympathise with the King, 
wees and who now poured forth a long invective against 


Cromwell 


Peri Cromwell and Ireton, They were now, he affirmed, 
‘King. seeking to make their peace with the army on account 


of the apprehensions which they entertained for their own 


' The King to Fairfax, Nov, 26, Propositions from the King’s Majesty, 
E, 418, 8 ¥ The Moderate Intelligencer, E. 418, 9. 

* Propositions from the King’s Mujesty, BE. 418, 8; Berkeley's 
Memsirs, 70. 

4 The term was more loosely employed at that time than it is now, 
such a person, for instance, as a Scoutmuster General being included in it, 

VOL. 1v, D 
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personal safety. It had been proposed, the officer added, ‘to 
send eight hundred of the most disaffected of the army to 
secure’ the King, ‘and then to bring him to his trial.’ Crom- 
well, too, had openly declared ‘that the glories of this world 
had so dazzled his eyes that he could not discern clearly the 
great works the Lord was doing; that he was resolved to 
humble himself, and desire the prayers of the saints, that God 
would be pleased to forgive his self-seeking’ 

Bitter as was the language of Berkeley's informant, he said 
no word from which it could be inferred that Cromwell was 
Itsgeseal personally concerned in the design of bringing the 
sceursey King to trial, whilst all that be had to say about his 
motives was manifestly founded on conjecture alone, There 
is, however, no reason to doubt that Cromwell at this time 
openly announced that he had abandoned his desire to re- 
establish Charles upon the throne, and that he accompanied 
the announcement with pious acknowledgment of his own 
past self-secking and pride. It was Cromwell’s usual way of 
saying that he had found himself to have been mistaken, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he had not convinced 
himself that his mistake was a moral fault as well as an intel- 
lectual blunder. On the following morning, if, at 
least, he is accurately reported, he sent a message 
to Berkeley more after the fashion of the world. 
“He sent me word,” wrote Berkeley afterwards, 
“that he durst not see me, it being very dangerous 
to both; and bid me be assured that he would serve ‘his 
Majesty as long as he could do it without his own ruin, but 
desired that I would not expect that he should perish for his 
sake."? Berkeley's mission had, indeed, revealed to Crom- 
well that the test which he had sought to impose on Charles 
had been rejected. From that time he made up 
foun his mind that Charles could never, with advantage 
Charles. to the nation, be readmitted to any real share in its 
government, He had not yet come to the conclusion that 
it was either right or prudent to punish him for his past 
misconduct, 








» Berkeley's Mevceirs, 76. 
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‘That the same knowledge which cleared away Cromwell’s 
hesitations acted on the far weaker mind of Hammond there 
Gromwen C2 be little doubt. Hammond had for some days 
sna. after the King’s arrival been passing through what 

Cromwell, in writing to him, styled his ‘tempta- 
tion’;' temptation, it may be presumed, to let the King go 
where he would, and thus to free himself of all responsibility 
in the matter. Hammond now seems to have made up his 
mind that he would not suffer the King to eseape,? though he 
took care that his change of view should not be known to 
Charles, When, early in December, Berkeley re- 
turned to the Isle of Wight, he was firmly convinced 
that nothing but the King’s own irresolution stood 
in the way of his flight, and when, on December 4, 
the Scottish cominissioners proposed to Charles 
that he should betake himself to Berwick, they did not 
suggest the existence of any obstacle in his way. 

Tt is not unlikely that Charles was encouraged to hold his 
ground by a change in the attitude of the Commons. Either 
Nov. azz, because the Presbyterians who had supported the 
Guage” Independent leaders in the division on the Four 
ofthe House Propositions began to realise the true meaning of 
ofCommon. +e yore which they had given, or from some other 
cause now unknown, the last days of November were allowed 
to slip by without any attempt to convert the Propositions 

Dez, into Bills. On December 1 the Presbyterians re- 
pet % sumed the offensive. On that day a petition was 
Yan's presented by the City asking that the army might be 
theca, removed toa greater distance and the Covenant fully 
observed,! and it was only after Vane had threatened the 

} Cromwell to Hammond, Jan. 3, 1648, Letter lit 

* When Berkeley was at Windsor, Cromwell and Ireton, on receiving 
from him Hammond’s recommendatory letter, ¢ smiled with much disdain 
upon it.” This looks as if they knew that Hammond had already made 
up his mind against the King, though it is, of course, no evidence that he 
had done so, 

3 Berkeley's Memoirs, 79; Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark to the 
King, Dec. 4, Burnct, ¥. 132. 

LY. ix. $503 CJ. ¥. 374 
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House with a fresh military intervention," and a large number 
of Presbyterians had left the House in disgust, that the peti- 
The: tion was practically rejected. It was expected that 
petition if the result had been different the Presbyterians 
would follow up their victory by a vote restoring 
theIede- to their seats the ten survivors of the eleven mem- 
bers, and also the impeached lords, and there was 
no reasonable doubt that 2 solid Presbyterian majority thus 
formed in both Houses would have welcomed a personal 
treaty with Charles without imposing upon him any test what- 
ever. So great was the indignation caused amongst the 
Presbyterians by Vane’s language that there was even some 
talk of surprising the House into a vote far its own dissolution, 
and of thus solving all questions in dispute by an appeal to the 
electorate.* 
For the present, however, the fear of the army prevailed. 
On the 27th of November the attendance had been 225. 
Des. On the afternoon of the ist of December the Com- 
Pipe’ mons, with sadly diminished numbers, there being 
eceded with. only 138 members present, proceeded to conyert 
the Propositions into Bills. On the grd of December the 
Four Bills, as they were now called, were read for the second 
time 
A victory obtained by such means served only to strengthen 
Charles in his conviction that public opinion was on his side, 
and on December 6, turning a deaf car to Berkeley's 


A fake warning that, if he lingered much longer in the Isle 
‘Siesonal of Wight escape would cease to be possible, he ad- 
Pl 


dressed to Parliament a fresh appeal for a personal 
Tens. treaty.‘ As Parliament was now composed, it was 
Bills pased not likely to give ear to his request, and on the rth, 
the Four Bills having passed through their final stages, a com- 


1 Young Vane openly threatened the bringing up again of the army.” 
Letter of Intelligence, Dec. 2, Clarendon MISS. 2,672. 

2 Grignon to Brienne, Dec. $], 8-0, Zrunscripts; Letter of Batclli- 
gence, Dec, fos #6id. 2,671, 2,672. 

* CJ. ¥. 373; 375- 

* The King to the Houses, Dees 6, Zi: ia: 567 
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mittee was appointed to carry them to Carisbrooke for the 
King’s acceptance. 

As the days passed on Charles turned himself more de- 
cidedly in the direction of the Scots. Yet the Scottish com- 
‘hnitca missioners, men of the world as they were, had cer- 
spples tain requirements to insist on, and on December 7? 


Sovtish they sent Traquair to Carisbrooke to induce Charles 
hone” to relax his pretensions in the matter of religion, 

Dee, 1, On December 13, alter ‘Traquait’s re‘urn to London, 
butfaie” they had to inform him that if he could not give 
em. better satisfaction on that point Scotland would do 
He soe nothing for him.? Of his own power to effect his 
tgtmt | escape Charles had still no doubt, not having the 
Hanmond. Siightest suspicion that his letter to the Queen had 
been intercepted, with the result of converting Hammond, 
who had been half disposed to assist him, into a spy on 
behalf of his opponents. 

A mere escape toa place of safety was, however, not what 
Charles had in mind, and on the 15th he sent to the Scottish 
commissioners the draft of a memorandum setting down the 
terms to which he was now willing to agree.’ Contrary to 


his expectation, the commissioners declared that further altera- 


' LJ. ix. 574. ‘The Four Bills themselves are in Const, Document, 
248, 

* Traquair was at Carisbrooke on the 8th, The King to Loudoun, 
Lanark, and Lauderdale, Dec. 8, Burnet, v. 136. 

¥ Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark to the King, Dec. 13, ibid, . 
Wh 

4 (Though no time hath been nor shall be lost for my going from 
hence; yet, contrary to expectation, it will be ten days before the ship 
can be ready ; and J confess that this had been tog late if the governor 
had permitted forces in hither; wherefore Iam confident that I shall not 
be surprised for time.” The King to Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark, 
Dec. 14; ibis ve 138 After Berkeley's visit to Windsor Cromwell had 
interfered to stop the issue of a warrant for his arrest, and to permit Ash- 
bumham and Legge to remain at large (Letter of Intelligence, Dec. 2, 
Clar, St, P. iis app, xlii,), Probably Cromwell's object was to make it 
easier to discover the King's projects. 

* Postscript, dated Dec. 15, to the King’s leiter of the 14th, Burnet, 
ne 13h 
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tions would be necessary. They were, however, encouraged by 
the tone of Charles’s offer to fulminate at inordinate length a 
Dette: fierce protest against the proceedings of the Parlia- 
Red?o¢ ment and army, concluding with demands for a 
taht to personal treaty with the King, the maintenance of 
the Covenant, the establishment of Presbyterianism 
ee? in England, the disbandment of all armies, and the 
the Scot. restitution of the rights of the King, especially his 
authority over the militia, and his power of negativing bills 
presented to him by Parliament,! 

On December 24 the joint committee of the Houses, with 
Denbigh at its head, presented the Four Bills to Charles, 

informing him that he would be allowed four days 
tie'fowt to consider his answer. About the same time the 
three Scottish commissioners, Loudoun, Lauderdale 
Charles and Lanark, had appeared at Carisbrooke to urge 
dl rng him to further concessions to themselves. There 
sioners at ~— could be no doubt in Charles’s mind which of the 
Caristrioke, age 

rival groups of emissaries he would prefer. What- 
ever the Scots might demand, they were prepared to hold 
cheaply the liberties of Englishmen, and to leave to the 
Chalex ‘Monarchy the supreme military authority and the 
dcedes 9. negative voice by which the King had been able to 
terms, stop all legislation obnoxious to himself; whilst the 
English committee, by insisting on divesting the crown of 
power over the militia, would have reduced the Kisg to a 
position of subordination to the national will expressed in 
Parliament. The main political issues of the Revolution were 
embodied in this opposition between the Englishmen and the 
Seots now in his presence, and it was but natural that Charles, 
regarding the matter from his own point of view, should decide 
in favour of the Scottish commissioners. 

Whether his so doing would win the Scottish nation to his 
side was another question. ‘The present commissioners, with 
the doubtful exception of Loudoun,? represented the Scottish 

* ‘The answer of the Commissioners, L./. ix. $91. 

2 Loudoun was now working with the Hamilton party, but he subse. 
quently reverted to his natural position as a Campbell in Argyle’s following. 
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nobility, not the Scottish Church. Their objects were political 
rather than religious, and if in questions of religion they in= 
sisted on stricter terms than Charles liked to grant, 
tie he had at least the knowledge that they were not 
Commis. the men to be yery seriously indignant if he after- 
wards found it impossible or inconvenient to carry 
out to the letter all the promises that he made. 
Accordingly, on December 26, Charles signed an agree- 
ment—known as the Engagement—between himself and the 
Dec. 6, Scottish commissioners. On the question of the 
ake ene ‘Covenant Charles accepted a compromise. He 
agreed to confirm it by Act of Parliament, so far 
‘The scheme @§ to give security to those who had taken it, but he 
WtAious _Fefused to allow any one to be constrained to take it 
“iemeo® in future. In other respects he stood by his offer 
made on May 12.' The Presbyterian system was to be 
established for three years, during which time plans for a 
final settlement of all Church questions were to be discussed 
in the Assembly of Divines, reinforced by twenty members 
appointed by himself, though no resolution of this body was to 
have any binding force till it had received his assent and that 
of the two Houses, The solution here, proposed, as the com- 
missioners could not fail to perceive, was not likely to make the 
Church of England permanently Presbyterian. 
On another point Charles and the commissioners agreed to 
have no ambiguity. Charles declared himself ready to do 
Hewticsto everything in his power ‘ for suppressing the opinions 
‘be sup- and practices of Anti-trinitarians, Anabaptists, Anti- 
Press homians, Arminians, Familists, Brownists, Separatists, 
Independents, Libertines, and Seekers, and generally for sup 
pressing all blasphemy, heresy, schism, and all such scandalous 
doctrines and practices as are contrary to the light of nature 
ana sconig ©F t0 the known principles of Christianity, whether 
Aceon" concerning faith, worship, or conversation: or tothe 
mist: power of Godliness, or which may be destructive to 
order and government or to the peace of the Church and 





* See iii, 252. 
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kingdom,’ Charles likewise expressed his readiness to confirm 
all Acts passed in the last Scottish Parliament. 

On these terms Charles proposed that the kingdom of 
Scotland should engage to support his demand for a personal 
treaty in London, and for the disbandment of all 
Scottish, armies with a view to a peaceable discussion. If 
this demand was refused, the Scots were to issue a 
Declaration ‘wherein they shall assert the right which belongs 
to the Crown in the power of the militia, the Great Seal, 
bestowing of honours and offices of trust, choice of Privy 
Councillors, the right of the King’s negative voice in Parlia- 
ment, and that the Queen’s Majesty, the Prince, and the rest 
of the royal issue, ought to remain where his Majesty shall 
think fit, in either of the kingdoms, with safety, honour, and 
freedom,’ Upon the issue of this Declaration, a Scottish army 
was to be sent into England to settle a lasting peace, ‘in 
pursuance whereof the kingdom of Scotland’ was to ‘ endeavour 
that there may be a free and full Parliament in England, and 
that his Majesty may be with them in honour, safety, and 
freedom, and that a speedy period be set to this present 
Parliament, and that the said army shall be upon the march 
before the said peaceable message and Declaration be delivered 
to the House.’ 

All persons in England or Ireland supporting the King in 
pursuance of this agreement were to be protected, and might 
‘ye King's join in his defence, When peace was settled there 

ae: was to be an Act of Oblivion. For the present the 
King or Prince was to go to Scotland if invited to do so. 
‘The King was to do everything in his power ‘both at heme 
and abroad’ to assist the Scots in carrying on the war, and to 
authorise them to possess themselves of ‘Berwick, Carlisle, 
Newcastle, Tynemouth, and Hartlepool’ as long as the war 
lasted. Moreover, Charles was to secure to his Scottish sub- 
jects the money still owing to them by the votes of the English 
Parliament, and if possible to bring about a complete union 
between the kingdoms, or, if that could not be effected, to 
establish complete freedom of trade between them. Besides 
this, his Majesty’s ships were to guard the coasts of Scotland, 
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By additional articles, Charles promised to employ Scots 
equally with Englishmen in foreign negotiations, to admit ‘a 
Privileges to considerable and competent number of Scotsmen’ 
keareate to the English Privy Council, the same number of 

pik Englishmen being admitted to the Scottish Council. 
A third part of the persons employed in places of trust about 
the King, the Queen, and the royal family were always to be 
Scots; and the King :1id Prince were to reside in Scotland as 
often as they were able to do so. 

On the 27th, the three Scottish commiseioners declared 
under their signatures their personal acceptance of the En- 

Deg a S2gement, and their confidence that it would be 
adopted in Scotland. The King then took them to 
Personally Witness that he did not bind himself in any way 
Eneage- to forward the Presbyterian government in England, 
‘or to cause any to suffer for rejecting it, excepting 
those who were excepted in the clause against toleration.' 

The Engagement thus signed was wrapped in Icad and 
buried in the Castle garden till a convenient opportunity for 
theta, cartying it with safety out of the island should arise. 
fieege ‘There was no longer room for dallying with the 

ie commissioners of the English Parliament. On the 
28th, Charles dismissed them with a written answer addressed 

Deg 28, 0 the two Houses, in which he definitely rejected 
Charis,’ the Four Bills, pleading against them with no slight 
Four Bills bility as prejudging the questions at issue, and 
giving permanently to the Houses an arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional power over the militia. In reality the most important 
question at issue between Charles and the framers of the Four 
Bills was the value of his own word. Yet it was precisely this 
that Charles, even in the recesses of his own mind, was never 
likely to admit, far less in a manifesto addressed to the 
Parliament and nation, 


1 ‘The Engagement and the Additional Articles, Dee 26, a7) Com 
Documents, 259, 264. 
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THE VOTE OF NO ADDRESSES. 


As far as the government of England was concerned, the 
scheme propounded in the Engagement was substantially the 
164. One adopted at the Restoration. The armies were 
ofthe En. t0 bedisbanded, a new Parliament called, the autho- 
gaemen rity of the militia restored to the King, and his right 
vakviat of refusing his assent to Bills acknowledged. If a 
Restoration. Scottish army was to be introduced to give effect to 
this plan, it was to come, according to Charles's apprehension 
at least, not to impose its will on a reluctant nation, but to 
liberate England from overmastering force. 

Nevertheless the difference between the situations in 1647 
and in 1660 was in reality enormous. It is to be measured 
not by comparing documentary stipulations but by 

Charles 1. : z 
aod gn, Comparing the personal characters of Charles I. and 
' his son. Charles If. might be trusted not to push 
his claims farther than suited his own convenience, His first 
thought would be to keep on fairly good terns with his Parlia- 
ment, because in that way only could he avoid exile from the 
pleasures and amusements of W hall. In the hands of such 
a man, powers verbally fatal to political liberty would be robbed 
of half their terrors. In the hands of Charles I. even the 
loosest acknowledgment of the claims of the monarchy would 
be dangerous. He was at the same time conscientious and 
untrustworthy. He would insist upon doing that which he 
honestly believed to be right, and would attempt to gain his 
ends by deceiving those with whom he had to deal so long as 
the deception did not involve the utterance of a direct false- 
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hood, though even this latter rule he did not consider binding 
upon him in every case. 

How hopeless it was to expect straightforward dealing from 
Charles I. might easily have been made clear if only those who 
Chatess Were his accusers had had access to the Engagement. 
cuntadictory In his message to the Houses, sent on November 16, 
Rote he had declared for toleration.' In the Engagement, 
on December 26 he declared against it.4 The con- 
clusion is obvious that in one or other case, if not in both, he 
was insincere, and that he regarded his promises merely as 
stepping stones to the restoration of an authority which he 
intended to exercise in accordance with his own ideas. 

Tt was thus in reality against entrusting the government of 
the nation toa man in whom no confidence could be placed 
pucition of that the army had raised its protest ; and its dissatis- 
theamy. faction with Charles's conduct was greatly heightened 
by a well-founded belief that Charles intended to call in a 
Scottish army to redress the balance of the constitution in his 
own favour. An army, like all other minorities, even when 
placed in conditions favourable to action, cannot hope for 
more than temporary success unless it can bring the majority 
round to its own way of thinking, and it was not likely that the 
political principles which had prevailed in the Army Council 
at Putney would commend themselves to the nation for many 
a year to come. On the temporary question of barring the 
way against Charles’s personal restoration to power, the army 
had every chance of success if only its own discipline could be 
maintained. Charles's partisans were indeed numerous, but 
they had little clear insight into the problem which they hoped 
to solve, and many of them were from time to time driven by 
some fresh revelation of Charles’s insincerity to regard with 
alarm the attainment of that very object which they had in 
view. 

Whatever else Charles might succeed jn accomplishing, he 
had at least restored unity of action to the army. There were 
some, no doubt, who continued to wish for the King’s trial and 
execution. There were others who wished for his trial and 

1 See p. 25. # Seep. 30. 
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deposition, whilst others, again, would have been content to set 
him aside without any sort of trial! On the practical question 
of the day, however, all, including men who in other 
edicts respects differed from one another as widely as 
"Cromwell and Rainsborough, were in complete 
accord. If the King and his Scottish allies were to be opposed, 
it was only in the name of the existing Parliament, whatever 
might be its demerits, that the battle could be fought, and to 
gain that end, subsidiary questions must for the present be 
waived. 
Accordingly, the causes of difference at head-quarters were 
quietly dropped. Rainsborough and his friends abandoned all 
Dec. a. pretence of winning their objects by encouraging 
aoe mutiny, and Cromwell, now assured that discipline 
thearmy. would be maintained, raised no obstacle to the 
liberation of such officers and soldiers as had been imprisoned 
for the part which they had taken in the late disturbances. On 
December 22 there was held at Windsor a great 
Aprayer’ prayer meeting, at which many of the officers and 
aceit& soldiers, including Cromwell and Ireton, prayed fer- 
vently from nine in the moming to seven at night. In the 
rai. evening, the Council of the Army adopted a resolu- 
toast’ tion that Fairfax should be asked to forgive Rains- 
Admiral. borough's offence and to request Parliament to 
confer on him the office of Vice-Admiral.? On the following 
Dec xg. morning, a number of soldiers and officers, brought 
Ths een Up for trial as mutineers before the Council of the 
Farioned. Army, were pardoned on promises of submission. 
In asking for Rainsborough’s appointment, the Council of 
Dec. 4. the Army wasprobably to some extent influenced by 
TheCon ‘a desire to place a trustworthy officer in command 
fr Rein of the ships about to be sent to guard the sea round 
aopowtmest, the Isle of Wight. On the 2qth the Commons 
Lords ewe gave their, approbation to the request, but the Lords, 
fet. who held all Levellers in horror, refused their 
consent.® Both Houses, however, concurred in providing, so 
* Grignon to Brienne, Jan. gy RO, Transcripts 
2 Rush, vile 943. * CY. v. 4033 LiJ; ix, 606, 
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far, at least, as ordinances could provide, for the levying of 
‘The army's Money for the soldiers, requiring in return that the 
saremeed system of free quarter should be abandoned, and all 
secured. supernumerary forces enlisted since August dis- 
banded, 

There was the greater reason why Cromwell and the 
Levellers should come to terms as, even before the rejection 
Caress of the Four Bills, there had been signs that if the 
prspecis King could in any way raise his standard again, 
turpert. popular support would not be wanting to his cause. 
‘Though there is nothing to show that the people at large were 
hostile to the ecclesiastical changes which passed over their 
Operiion heads, they were exasperated at the curtailment of 
four their amusements which had followed in the wake of 
amusements Puritanism, especially when on Christmas Day the 
authorities perversely enforced the opening of the shops and 
forbade the customary merry-makings. 

Christmas Day in 1647 was marked by an explosion of 
feeling far more general than in any former year, At Can- 

on terbury, where the Mayor ordered a market to be 
cwiseet held, a crowd appeared in the street with a foot- 
Cakctvury. ball, and, forcibly shutting up the few shops which 
Ariatin had been opened, proceeded to play in the strect. 
thesuecis ‘The Mayor, attempting to quell the disturbance, was 
knocked down, and the windows of his supporters broken. On 

Dense the 27th the rioting was renewed. Shouts were 
Renewal” raised of, “Up with King Charles, and down with 
other Parliament and Excise!” The Mayor, together 
with the other magistrates and some of the clergy, were driven 
out of the city and the gates barred against them. The County 
Committee brought 3,000 of the trained bands to suppress the 
disturbance ; and afterwards took the gates off their hinges 
and made a breach in the wall, How widely spread was the 
dissatisfaction is shown by the fear expressed by the committee, 
that unless the sheriff chose a notoriously partial jury, it should 
be impossible to procure a conviction of the offenders.! 


1 The Committee of Kent to Lenthall, Jan. 4, 5, 21, Tanner MSS, 
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Disturbances of the same kind occurred in many places. 
“ The counties,” wrote a London news-writer, “are full of dis- 
Dec. os. CONtents, many insurrections having been lately 
Disturb” made, even near this city, for the customs of Christ- 
aes mas.”! At Ipswich the riot was nearly as difficult 
to suppress as at Canterbury.?’ In London popular discontent 
showed itself in a less violent form. Churches and public 
places were adorned with rosemary and bay, and ministers 
deprived for malignancy occupied the pulpits and used the 
Christmas Book of Common Prayer? In the City itself, the 
in London. apprentices decorated a pump in Comhill with holly 
andivy. The officers sent to pull down the greenery were 
driven back and chased through the street, and the Lord Mayor 
‘Wamer had to intervene in person before order was restored. 
As his election to office had been forced by Parliament on the 
City after the troubles of the summer, resistance to him eine 
mended itself to municipal as well as to religious sentimen 
So strong indeed was the current in favour of the a 
restoration that Parliament found it impossible to control the 
‘TheRoyalise Royalist press. For the first time since the begin- 
press. ning of the quarrel with the King, the great majority 
of newspapers and pamphlets published in London were 
strongly Royalist, while the Parliamentary prints contented 
themselves with giving a bald narrative of events, seldom 
making any attempt to vindicate the policy of their patrons. 
Though the tone of the defenders of the monarchy was always 
scurrilous and sometimes blasphemous,® no serious attempt 
was made to arrest either the authors or the printers. 





Iwill. fole. 645, 653, 6725 Canterteery Christmas, B. 421,223 A Decla- 
ration of many thousands of Canterbury, E. 421,235 Rushw. vii 948. 

* Letter of Intelligence, Jan. 6, Clarendon MSS. 2,608. 

® The Perf, Weekly Account, E. 421, 33+ 

"A Word in Season, E. 422, 26. 

* Rusk. vie 9445 The Kingcom’s Weekly Post, E. 422 Ye 

* The most offensive of these is Eece the New Testament (I. 427, 22), 
published on February 18. Ti is a parody on the first four chapters of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, and begins, ‘The book of the generation of John 
Pym, the son of Judas, the son of Beclebub.” Verses 12 and 13 of 
shapter i mun thus: ‘Now the birth or beginning of this Pailisment was 
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For this combination of dangers Cromwell’s mind could 
suggest no remedy, and im all probability no remedy of any 
kind was to be found. The one thing which he saw 
‘Ccomw ts 
Sorarike clearly was that it was necessary that Presbyterians 
tiation. and Independents should be united against 
Charles. On the 2gth,! when certain Parliamentary commis- 
sioners arrived at head-quarters to make financial arrangements 
in pursuance of the recent vote of the Houses, they were 
assured by the chief officers that ‘the spirit of the army was 
that since God hath put an opportunity now into their hands 
of purpose to settle the kingdom, if God should honour the 
army to be further helping to them, the army would live and 
die with them and for them willingly. On the 31st Crom- 
well, Ireton, and other officers dined with the 
Des. 93. 3 A 
Afriendly commissioners before their return to Westminster. 
dime. “The agreement,” wrote one who was present, 
“was sweet and comfortable, the whole matter of the kingdom 
being left to Parliament.” ? 

Thus did Cromwell disguise from himself the undoubted 
fact that Parliament was in reality acting under pressure. To 
vay the extreme Levellers he appeared as a dastardly 
and the time-server, changing sides in December from 
King to Parliament, as he had changed sides in 
June from Parliament to King, actuated by considerations of 
the merest selfinterest. The press now teemed with pam- 
phlets, in which he was charged with hypocrisy of the lowest 
kind, one of theablest and most virulent being Pudney Projects, 
written by Wildman under an assumed name and published on 


on this wise : When as their mother the Kingdom of England was allicd 
or espoused to a great desire of reforming abuses; and had therefure 
nominated their knights, citizens, and burgesses ; who (as soon as ever 
they came together) were found with child of schism, sedition, and rebel- 
lion ; then King Charles, being a just man and not willing to have him 
and the people ruinated, was minded to dissolve them,” &c, 

1 ‘The meeting ended on the 31st after lasting for three days. The 
language given above can hardly have been used except at the opening of 
the discussion. 

2A Pesfict Diurnal B. 520, 23. 
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December 30, Some even of those who were now willing 
heartily to co-operate with him, found it difficult to reconcile 

Dec. 30. +his present action with his former persistent main- 
pointy, tenance of the King’s authority, and to this feeling 
Huteriggs Hazlerigg gave expression in his own blunt fashion : 
saying. “Tf you prove not an honest man,” he blurted out 
to Cromwell himself, “1 will never trust a fellow with a great 
nose for your sake.” ! 

All that could as yet be done to provide against a Scottish 
invasion was done, Lambert had some time before been sent 
en down to take the command as major-general of all 

thenorth. the forces in the north of England, and on December 
Hateigg v9 30, the House of Commons confirmed Fairfax's 
over" appointment of Hazlerigg to the governorship of 
a the important post of Newcastle.? 

The greater the danger from Scotland the more necessary 
it became to secure Charles in England, lest he should place 
himself at the head of the invading army. The remissness 
with which he had hitherto been guarded had indeed made 
flight easy for him. The ship which he had for some time 
expected had at last arrived at Southampton, and on the 

Dee @ 28th, after delivering to the Parliamentary com- 
Gres |, missioners his answer to the Four Bills, Charles 
‘escape. resolved to take advantage of their absence to 
make his escape, especially as Hammond, who attended 
them as far as Newport, had also left the Castle. A small 
vessel was in readiness to carry him to Southampton, and 
the wind was fair. Dressing himself hurriedly for the journey, 
he glanced once more at the vane, and discovered to his 
horror that the wind had changed and blew steadily from 
the north, making the passage down the Medina River and up 
Southampton Water impossible.* 

* «It's very like him,” adds the reporter of this saying ; “he is very 
downright usually according to his principles.” 4 Word to Leeut,-Gen. 
Cromwell, p. 19, E. 341, 30. No date is given to this conversation, but 
‘the pamphlet was published on Dec. 30, and the words were probably 
spoken after the prayer meeting on Des. 22. 


2 OS We 43% 
3 The story is told by both Berkeley and Ashburnham, Ashburnham 
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Before counsel could be taken, Hammond retumed from 
Newport, locked the gates of the castle, and doubled the 
Hammona guards. He then sat down to write to the Houses 
secures im and to Fairfax, imploring them that either the King 
might be removed from the island, or he himself be dis- 
charged from the thankless office of guarding such a pri- 
soner. Hammond at least had no doubt that Charles's 
rejection of the Four Bills was tantamount to a declaration in 
favour of the Scots, and that it would now be his duty to 
become, in a real sense, the gaoler of the King. On the 
following morning he ordered Ashburnham, Berke- 
ley, and Legge to leave the castle. Charles, as he 
pes, oe Berke- well knew how, assumed a tone of injured inno- 
Tee cence, and told Hammond that his action was 
unworthy of a gentleman or a Christian.' 

As soon as it was known in Newport that Charles was 
practically a captive, a certain Captain Burley beat a drum to 

Burley summon the islanders to follow him to the rescue of 
avtemptste the King. A crowd of women and boys gathered 
King “" round him, but he was secured without difficulty by 
the Mayor, as scarcely a man had joined him, and his means 
of resistance was limited to a single musket in the hands of 
one of his followers.* 

Charles was now, in a sense in which he had never been 
before, a prisoner. He was treated with respect, and a staff 
Charles a Of attendants was appointed by the Houses to wait 
Prisoner. upon him, but his rides about the island with all 
their possibilities of escape were at an end.? It can hardly 


Dismal of 
atten 


places the attempt about six days before the amrival of the commissioners 
with the bills. This date, however, is improbable, in the first place 
because Charles, in writing to the Scottish commissioners on the 14th, 
says that the ship would not arrive for ten days (see p. 37, note 4), and 
in the second place, because he is not likely to have wanted to fly before 
the Engagement had been signed. I have therefore accepted Berkeley's 
date of the 28th. 

1 Berkeley's Memoirs, p. 9 ; Hammond to Manchester, L./; ix. 620 

2A Design by Capt. Burley, B. 421, 24. 

* “The castle,” according to a newswriter, was “not much dilfering 
from an old bishop’s house : three or four great rooms for hospitality, the 

VOL, 1¥. x 
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be doubted that Hammond was acting in accordance with 
Hamed instructions from Fairfax,' probably confirmed by 
protably ., the Parliamentary commissioners before their de- 
Estnitins parture. On the goth Fairfax despaiched three 
yes? officers to the island to strengthen Hammond in 
his resolution. On the grst both Houses, reject- 
"ing Hammond’s request to be relieved from his 
{hareste burden, resolved that the King should be detained 
xa, in custody at Carisbrooke, whilst on January 1 the 
Jan. t- Commons, no longer heeding the opposition of 
doroughta the Lords, instructed Rainsborough to take com- 
the Soleat. mand of the ships which guarded the Solent.* 
Lords and Commons were, however, now divided ona far 
more important question than that of Rainsborough’s appoint- 
Jen ment to a command at sea. On January 3, when 
nope! the King’s answer to the Four Bills was taken into 
sddresses. — Consideration by the Commons, Sir Thomas Wroth 
wMetothe Towed that Charles should be impeached and the 
kingdom settled without him. This proposal, it 
is said, probably with truth, was warmly supported by Crom- 
well and Ireton.? If Clarendon is to be trusted, Cromwell 





Hkhmond, 





rest receptactes for soldiers and sea-gulls,” Zhe Moderate Lnteiligencer, 
E. 4to, 18. 

1 “Now, blessed be God,” wrote Cromwell to Hammond, “I can 
write and thou receive freely. I never in my life saw more deep sense 
and less will to show it unchristianly than in that which thou didst write 
w us when we were at Windsor, and thou in the midst of thy tempiations 
swhich indeed, by what we understand of it, was a great one and 
‘occasioned the greater by the letter the General sent thee, of which thou 
wast not mistaken when thou didst challenge me to be the penner.” 
Cromwell (o Hammond, Jan. 3, Carlyle, Letter Vii, If the letter here 
referred to had been preserved we should be in a better position to under- 
stand Hammond's relations with his superior officers, ‘The most likely 
explanation is that Fairfax in the letter penned by Cromwell instructed 
Hammond to watch Charles's intercourses with the Scottish commissioners, 
Hammond may have disliked being employed as a spy, and in this way 
his temptation to connive at Charles's escape would be increased. 

* LS. ix. 620; CJ. v. 413. Seep. 14 

* Walker's Hist. of Indipendency, 74. An impeachment did not 
necesstrily amply a design to put Charles to death. Probably what 
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gave as a reason for refusing his confidence to Charles that, 
‘whilst he professed with all solemnity that he referred him- 
self wholly to the Parliament and depended wholly on their 
wisdom and counsel for the composing of the distractions of 
the kingdom, he had at the same time secret treaties with the 
Scots’ commissioners how he might embroil the nation in a 
new war and destroy the Parliament.’ ! 

The outcome of the debate was a proposal for a Vote of 
No Addresses, such as Rainsborough had proposed in the 
ised Council of the Army two months before? No 
No Ad- further addresses were to be made to Charles, and 
arses those who ventured ta make them without leave 
from Parliament were to incur the penalties of high treason. 
‘The Houses also declared that they would receive no more 
messages from Charles. This proposal was carried by 141 to 
91,° showing that the House was again full, and that many 
Presbyterians concurred with the Independents in thinking it 
impossible to come to terms with Charles now that he was 
bargaining with the Scots. Nothing, however, was done 
towards impeaching the King or deposing him, and there can 
be no doubt that if either measure had been proposed the 
majority which supported the vote of No Addresses would 
have fallen hopelessly to pieces. 

If the Independent leaders were compelled to postpone to 
more convenient season the difficult problem of finding a 
substitute for the King, they had no hesitation in putting a 
Cromwell at this time wanted was that a formal charge should be brought 
against Charles, with a view to his deposition, and perhaps a sentence of 
imprisonment either for life or ss long as there remained danger to the 
state from his intrigues with the Scots or others, 

' Clarendom, x. 146. In this part of his history Clarendon writes 
from hearsay, many years after the events he records. Here, however, 
the words attributed to Cromwell are just what would be expected from 
him. 

*Seep.o. 2 CJ. v. 415. 

* Acconling to the French ambassador they thought it more prudent 
to accustom the people to a practical experience of a government without 
a king before they gave it the name of a republic; but this may have been 
merely the guess of a looker-on, Grignon to Bricnne, Jan, Jy AiO 
Transcripts, 
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summary end to the existing connection of the Scottish com- 
missioners with the government of England. Without a dis- 

sentient voice the House of Commons declared for 
mitteeot the dissolution of the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 
dem ie" and placed the supervision of public affairs in the 
hands of the English members of the late committee, 
who from thenceforward were known from the place in which 
‘TheCom- they met as the Committee of Derby House. A 
paseo’ further vote added to their numbers three decided 
Howe. Independents in the place of three Presbyterians 
who were either dead or disqualified. Another committee 
was also named to draw up a declaration in justification of the 
Vote of No Addresses, and it was significant of the temper 
aroused in a House of which the majority was almost cer- 
tainly Presbyterian that the first name on the list was that of 
Henry Marten.! 

Though the House of Lords had been, since the recent 
impeachments, in the hands of an Independent majority, its 
Hesitation Members, as a body, showed little inclination even 
ofthe Lords. to consider the Vote of No Addresses,? knowing 
full well that those who were most eager to abolish monarchy 
were no less eager toabolish the House of Lords. On January 

jenn, 12 the Council of the Army came to the help of the 
Thsamy = Commons with a declaration, drawn up at Windsor 
feipafthe” two days before, in favour of their policy,* whilst 
™* some of the Independents talked of reviving the old 
scheme of amalgamating the two Houses.* These threats so 
Jonny {@ prevailed that on the 13th the Lords went into 
Dopesiion committee upon the Vote sent up to them by the 
wame’e Commons. The opposition was led by Northumber- 
land on the ground that it was unwise to destroy one form of 
government before another had been created to take its place, 








* LJ. ix. 643, 660. 





9625 CJ. v. 426. 

‘We are very confident,” wrote a furnisher of intelligence, that 
the Lords shall be compelled to come and sit in the Housc of Commons, 
whether they consent to the vote of the House against the King or not.” 
Letier of Intelligence, Jan. 13, Clar. St. P. ii. App. xliv. 
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On the 14th a special committee was named to prepare a 
resolution on which a vote might be taken, but it was under- 

sae stood that the result would not be such as to give 
abel’ satisfaction to the Commons Unless the army 
commie. "intervened, the Vote of No Addresses would go forth 
as the resolution of a single House. 

‘A pretext for military intervention was easily found. 
Money was needed for paying off the supernumeraries of the 
Disturbance @tmy,? and an attempt to levy a tax for the purpose 
insheChy met with resistance in the City. A soldier was 
beaten by the mob, and the sheriffs, when they attempted to 
allay the disorder, were driven off the ground with shouts ‘ for 
the King and no plunder.’ On this the Commons 
gometo asked Fairfax to send 2,000 men to occupy White- 

hall and the Mews for the protection of Parliament.* 
Before this hint the opposition in the Lords melted away. 
The three Peers whose dislike of the Vote was strongest, 
Jans, Stamford, North, and Robartes, absented themselves 
Tissepti- from the House, and the Vote of No Addresses was 
Lorne allowed to pass, with a preamble grounding the 
refusal to continue negotiations with the King on 

his rejection of the Four Bills, and on the necessity 

Steed by of using the ‘utmost endeavours speedily to settle 
the Lords.” the present government.’4 On the 17th the pre- 
Jans amble, having been accepted by the Commons, was 
issued together with the Vote itself_as the resolution of both 
Houses. An address, which had been hitherto kept back 
was then presented to the Lords in the name of the army, 
assuring them of the intention of the soldiers to support the 
peerage in its just rights and in the prosecution of the common 
cause.’ On the following day, in spite of this conciliatory 


The voteof 
No Ad. 


1 Grignon to Brienne, Jan. }f, 2.0. Transcripts. 
* See p. 45. 
* Letter of Intelligence, Jan, 13, Clarendon MSS. 2,703; CJ. v. 


432. 
‘ LJ. ix. 662; Rushw. vii. 967; Grignon to Brienne, Jan. 1], 8.0. 
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language, Barkstead’s regiment of foot took up its quarters at 

an.x¢, Whitehall, and Rich’s regiment of horse at the Mews.' 
bg Cree The permanent presence of soldiers at Westminster 
iidihe "made the power of the army more directly felt in 
London than it had ever been before, 

It had been easy, by barely concealed threats of military 
violence, to secure at least the semblance of constitutional 
sanction to the breach with the King. It was far less easy to 
provide a substitute for the authority that had been overthrown, 
and it is no matter for surprise that the Levellers saw in all 
« Kin that had taken place a mere attempt to substitute 
bs the rule of King Noll for the rule of King Charles. 
Lilbume was now at liberty—the Commons, much to the 
rhetews. atnoyance of the Lords, having admitted him to 
esia¥ast bail—and, on the 17th, heand Wildman addressed a 
F “ mesting of Levellers held in East Smithfield, in a 
strain of unmeasured violence against the House of Lords, 

env, OF the sth the Commons, satisfied with their 
Orderforthe victory over the other House, ordered both the 
Ghamcad speakers to be committed for trial on a charge of 
Wilgmate sedition. Lilburne, indeed, after his usual fashion, 
1ieag” questioned the validity of this order ; but on the 
oth his arrest was effected, and a sacrifice was thus 

made to the unreal union between the Houses.* 

Whatever might be the ultimate determination of the 
Houses and the army on the constitutional question, the 

— Commons at least proceeded as if their resolution 
Capain” had. settled everything against the King. On 
Burley Weds Ts uary 22, Captain Burley 4 was brought to trial at 
Winchester as a traitor, his alleged treason consisting simply 
of his foolish attempt to deliver Charles from imprisonment. 
Burley having been condemned to death on the verdict of a 









* ane Kt 
Passages, B. 423, 11. 

3 Rush. vii. 969, 070; Trusi’s Triumph, E. 520,333 The Trinmph 
stained, Ex 426, 18; A Whip for the presut Hose of Lords, Ex 43ty 04 
CL. ¥. 435s 437+ 

+ See p. 49. 
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jury, which the Royalists constantly affirmed to have been 
packed, suffered a traitor’s death for the offence of having 
attempted to liberate one who, in the eye of the law, was still 
his sovereign.! 
At every turn, the dominant party was met by difficulties 
inevitably arising from its attempt to give a constitutional 
fan. 08, 2, SUnction to courses which were essentially unconsti- 
fa ofthe tutional. The Lords having liberated the seven 
geet impeached Peers, on the ground that no formal 
charge was before their House, the Commons, on 
the 28th and 2oth, sent up articles of accusation both against 
the Peers and against the ten survivors of the eleven members. 
ret.s, One of the latter, Sir John Maynard, who had 
Maynard remained in England, being brought, on February 5, 
kneel” to the bar of the House of Lords, refused to knecl, 
pleading that, as a Commoner, the Lords had. no jurisdiction 
Escape of OVEr him. The Lords fined him soo/. Six of the 
Willosgnby Peers they admitted to bail The seventh, Lord 
am® Willoughby of Parham, had escaped beyond sea.” 
In the House of Commons, the Independents preserved 
their majority with the help of those Presbyterians who had 
Inderene been alienated from the King by his rejection of the 
wet Four Bills. To retain their support, the Independent 
{ic Tnee. o¢ leaders were prepared to assist them in the establish- 
Commoes ment of their church organisation, provided that 
nothing was done to imperil their own principle of 
tran” religious liberty. On January r2, a fresh appeal 
tortccom. Was made to the counties to establish the Presby- 
terian system Though this might conciliate some 
English Presbyterians, it could not possibly conciliate the 


¥ Relation of the proceedings against Captain Burley, E.1,182,9. For 
comments on the jury see an account reprinted from a newspaper of the 
time in Hillicr's Narrative of the Attempted Excapes of Charles £, 66. 
Mr, Hillier ascribed some weight to this curious statement with a confi- 
dence which will hardly be shared by those who are acquainted with the 
inventive tendencies of the Royalist pamphleteexs, 


657 5 % 9s 21 33° 
. 657. 
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Scots, and on January 2, the Scottish commissioners left Lon- 
don for Edinburgh, having lingered for a time to complete 
their arrangements for a rising in England in coinci- 
tackeot dence with a Scottish invasion,! ‘Though the details 
fereiewe oftheir plan were unknown to the English Parliament, 
their general intentions were no longer a secret, 
and the Houses resolved to send commissioners of 
their own to Edinburgh to urge the new Parliament, 
then about to meet, in favour of the English alliance, 
and to stir up opposition to the Royalist party in Scotland. 
To hold out a bait to the Scottish leaders, the English com- 
Jan, missioners were, on January aq, instructed to offer 
Tvanuctions the payment of an instalment of 100,000/. due on 
rete. February 3 in accordance with the agreement made 
when the King was surrendered at Newcastle.’ 

Already another step had been taken to conciliate the 
English Presbyterians, On January 26 the Commons re- 
solved to take into consideration a Confession of 
Faith which had been presented to Parliament by 
the Assembly of Divines, and further directed that 
all members of their House who had neglected to take the 
‘Covenant should at once make good their omission.? 

Even an understanding between the Independents and the 
Presbyterians would not in itself be sufficient to ward off the 
Crommet! expected invasion from Scotland or to effect a settle- 
S'gmeg!?_ of the constitutional question; and there are good 
waernsyat reasons for believing that Cromwell and St. John, in 
father their eagerness to avert war, made an attempt in the 
second half of January to open negotiations with the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales, hoping to induce the latter to take 
his father’s place upon the throne. Whether the King was at 


Jan. 24. 











sionof Faith. 


1 Grignon to Brienne, 2°, 2.0. Transcript 

LF %. 7. CS. % 443. 

* The most direct statement bearing on this affair is that of the Roman 
correspondent in England. ‘Si consulta in secreto,” he writes, “come 
si principierA ill processo contra il R& Tl processo si fark sopra il 
morte di suo padre . . . si fingera di voler dare il corona al Principe, ma 
si pensa di far Republica” Newsletter, Jan. jj, Riman Transeripts, 
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this time asked to abdicate! or whether the question was 
reserved till a favourable answer had been received from 
beyond the sea, it is impossible to say. 

In attempting to secure the succession to the Prince of 
Wales, Croniwell, whose capacity for seeing into the heart of a 
Cromvett's Situation rarely failed him, showed himself alive to 

romwells 
policyin the the advantage of accompanying a change in the 
mae system of government with the least possible shock 
to the political habits of the nation. His mistake was that he 
calculated upon others being as placable as he was himself. 
Not only did his new policy reawaken the serpents of sus- 
picion which were always coiling round the heart of Marten, 


R.0. The omitted words were thrown in asa blind, 1 take it that the 
plans here ascribed to the King’s enemies impersonally are a jumble of 
the intentions of different persons; but there may have been some who 
thought of first dethroning Charles—I do not believe that his death was 
at this time in question—and of then offering the crown to his son. The 
‘statement that a communication with the Prince was intended is corrobo- 
rated by Grignon, who mentions the existence of a design to send Denbigh 
to France to fetch him, adding that Denbigh hesitated to go, doubting 
whether he would be well received. This was written on January 31 
(R.0. Transivifis|. On February 1, one of Lanark’s correspondents 
writes (Hamilton Pagers, 150) that ‘the Earl of Denbigh is to go over 
with some overtures to her Majesty and the Prince.’ On February 155 
another correspondent (Hamition Papers, Addenda in Camden Marcellany, 
vol. ix.) says that the Earl of Denbigh's going is a fable, but this may 
merely mean that the plan had by that time been dropped. 

* On the question whether there was simultaneously a negotiation 
with the King, there are several allusions to the existence of some negotia- 
tion or another, though nothing definite is said as to its object. (The 
solicitor,” we are toli—i.e, St. John—‘thath made Cromwell his bed- 
fellow, and the army is like them, The treason seems to be awakened 
and prosecuted against the Lords and Commons by them with all art and 
violence... . Sir H. Vane, Junior, is returned to the Commons House, 
yet seems unsatisfied, notwithstanding that Cromwell hath bestowed two 
nights? oratory upon him. Some talle confidently of fresh trinketings 
with the King, and that Ashbumham is come to London on purpose.” 
( 1 to Lanark, Feb, 1, Hamidon Papers, 148.) Another writer 
says on the same day (id. 140) that ‘it is said Parliament intends new 
addresses to his Majesty, which I believe, because Mr. Ashburnham is in 
England and will leave no stone unturned to effect any restitution by this 
anny.” 
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but it roused dark thoughts in the heart of him whom he loved 
to style his brother, the younger Vane.! As to the Prince, 
Sespicionsof the suggested understanding with him was hopeless 
Maven end from the first. He had no mind to set himself 

in opposition to his father; still less to submit to 
eccupy that dependent seat which Cromwell and his friends 
styled a throne. 

That Cromwell would at this time have been glad, not on 
‘sentimental but on practical grounds, to re-establish the mon- 
Grommet archy in some form or other is rendered the more 
ett Pra probable if, as is almost certainly the case, a scene, 
Senciliation, of which Ludlow has left an account, is to be referred 
to the latter part of January in this year. Cromwell, we are 
told, invited to dinner the leading members of both parties, 
hoping to effect a reconciliation between them. This was fol- 
lowed by a conference between ‘the grandees of the 
‘on govern- House and army’—the name by which important 

‘a personages were beginning to be known—on the one 
side, and the Republicans or ‘Commonwealth’s men’ on the 
other. Amongst these latter was Edmund Ludlow, now a 
member of Parliament, to whose surprise and disgust Crom- 
well and his friends ‘kept themselves in the clouds, and would 
not declare their judgments either for a monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, or democratical government, maintaining that any of 
them might be good in themselves, or for us, according as 
Providence should direct us.’ The Commonwealth-men, on 
the contrary, argued at length against monarchy, urging that 
as the King had broken his oath to govern according to law, his 


* Besides what has been quoted in the last note, there is evidence of 
the continuance of these suspicions well into February. On Feb. 13, a 
‘correspondent writes to Hyde (Clarendon ASS, 2,723) that the prevail- 
ing party are in great fears and suspicions ‘insomuch as Sir H. Vane, 
junior, hath left them,’ In another letter written to Lanark on Feb. 22 
(Hamilton Papers, 154), we are told that Cromwell desired a meeting 
with Marten that he might be reconciled with him, but that they parted 
“much more enemies than they met.’ 

* Ludlow's Memoirs, {. 184. ‘The place of this story in the Memoirs 
would put it somewhat later, but the date seems fixed by the reference to 
Cromwell's attempts to reconcile Presbyterians and Independents, 
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subjects were absolved from their allegiance, and that it was the 
duty of the representatives of the people to call him to account 
for the blood shed in consequence of his appeal to the sword. 

The old dispute between the men of theory and the men 
of practice had thus risen to the surface afresh, and Cromwell, 
Ceomwet impatient of the letting out of the waters of strife, 
tions. brought the discussion to a sudden end by Ainging 
Ludiows a Cushion at Ludlow’s head and running off down- 
heat stairs, ‘But,” adds Ludlow triumphantly, “I over- 
took him with another which made him hasten down faster 
than he desired.” 

On the following day Cromwell put his objections to 
Ludlow’s republicanism into articulate language. He was 
Ceumite, CORVINEd, he said, fof the desirableness of what 
fpywelsd- was proposed, but not of the feasibleness of it.’ 

Intelligible as this view of the case is at the present 
day, those to whom it was addressed could find no other 
explanation than the simple one of Cromwell's ingrained 
hypocrisy ; yet if a republic was not feasible, the Republicans 
were so far in the right that an understanding with Charles 
or was still less feasible; and by the end of January 
Heiseon- or the beginning of February, Cromwell was con- 
Ghar wl vinced—this time too, according to one account, by 

atalate. on intercepted letter from the King to the Queen— 
that Charles, far from thinking of abdication, was planning 
mei fresh attacks on his opponents,! Cromwell and his 
Ac? supporters having at last made up their minds, struck 
reduced. hard and sharp. On February 2 Hammond was 
Thom. directed to dismiss all of Charles's attendants except 
Declaration. thirty,” and on the same day the committee appointed 
to prepare a declaration in defence of the Vote of No Ad- 
dresses set itself seriously to perform its work.> 





3 «Hanno ancora sopra il medesimo soggetio intercetto delle lettere 
che S. M, scriveva alla Regina sua moglie,” Newsletter, Feb. sf) Roman 
Transcripts, R.O. * Of. v. 452) 

* Newsletter, Feb, %, Roman Transcripts, 8.0, The writer speaks 
of this as beginning the process of the King, take this to mean what ¥ 
have stated in the text, 
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On February 4 the temper now prevailing in the House of 
‘Commons received an unexpected illustration. Having under 
we consideration a clause of the Confession of Faith, 
A Spin which declared that ‘infidelity or difference in re- 
ligion’ ought ‘not to make void the magistrate’s 
just and legal authority, nor free the people from their just 
obedience to him,’ the House resolved, by a significant amend- 
ment, that the phrase should run so as to declare that these 
defects ought ‘ not to make void the magistrates’ just and legal 
authority, nor free the people from their just obedience to 
them ;’! thus transferring the right to demand the subjects’ 
obedience from the one magistrate who had hitherto borne 
the name of King to the many who, under the new form of 
government which was contemplated, were to take his place. 
Fes. On the 5th Strickland was despatched to the Nether- 
Strickland’s lands to urge the States General to refuse aid to the 
TheNewer. Prince of Wales® and to prevent the Queen from 
ae pawning her jewels in the territory of the Republic. 
By this time it was believed in England that the four English 
regiments in the Dutch service had placed themselves at the 
disposal of the Prince of Wales, that the English refugees in 
France would find 4,coo men to add to their numbers, and 
that the whole force would be transported to Scotland in 
Dutch vessels.* 
From the sth to the rath the Declaration upholding the 
Vote of No Addresses, which was said to have been drawn up by 
Feb, 1. Nathaniel Fiennes,! was considered in the House, 
Tse Dic. Where it was supported by Cromwell with all the 
the Hous. energy at his command. Like the Grand Remon- 
Gwroeret strance it entered into a review of the King’s past 
iin" actions since he cxwe to. the Grown, in: order to 
maintain that no confidence could be placed in him. Un- 


1 Cfo 456 In neither ease is the mark of the genitive case put 
to the word ‘Magistrates.’ I have added it in conformity with modern 
usage. 

+ Ibid, ¥ 451 5 Gtignon to Brienne, Feb. jh &-0. Trartscripts, 

+ Newsletter, Feb. 2, Roman Transcripts, R.O. 

* Mere. Elencticus, E. 476, 4. 
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fortunately even the scandal about Buckingham’s administering 
physic to James was raked up in order to charge Charles with 
indifference to the supposed murder of his father. The old 
stories of the ships lent for service against Rochelle, of the 
intention to introduce German horse, of the new liturgy for 
Scotland, and of the commission supposed to have been 
granted by the King to the Ulster rebels played their part 
once more. That which told most against Charles, and which 
his warmest admirers had most difficulty in meeting, was the 
narrative gathered from intercepted despatches, and amply 
confirmed in later times, of his constant attempts to introduce 
into England troops from beyond the sea. There were, for 
instance, the tales of the money, arms, and ships demanded 
from Denmark in 1642, of the applications for foreign troops 
which had been revealed when the King’s cabinet was taken at 
Naseby and when Digby's cabinet was taken at Sherburn, and 
of the Glamorgan treaty for bringing in an Irisharmy. Charles 
had endeavoured to enslave the kingdom by German, Spanish, 
French, Lorraine, Irish, Danish, and other foreign forces. In 
spite of this, Parliament had made a final application to him, 
but this he had rejected. Consequently the Houses would 
now use their ‘utmost endeavours to settle the present govern- 
ment as may best stand with the peace and happiness of this 
kingdom”! 
On February 11 the Declaration passed by 80 votes to 50. 
Cromwell, in the course of the debates, had ‘made a severe 
Fes xz, invective against monarchical government.’? He 
‘The Decl had even gone so far as to ask that Selden should 
primed, be expelled from the House merely because he 
moved for the omission of the charge about James, on the 
ground that he had himself been a member of the committee 
which had examined into the alleged poisoning of James I. by 
Buckingham, and that nothing had been found reflecting upon 
the King.? Cromwell, it seems, was in that fierce temper 


A Declaration of the Commons of England, E. 427, 9 
2 Dr. A. Fraser to Lanark, Feb. 15, Hamilton Papers, Addenda. 
* Letter of Intelligence, Feb. 17, Clarendon MSS. 2,723, Nicholas, 
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which with him always denoted the conclusion of a long 
mental conflict. He had chosen his part, and with rude 
and unscrupulous thoroughness would sweep aside all who 
attempted to bar his way. 


however, thought Selden too much ‘restrained by fear? (Clar St. 2 il, 
393) to state his knowledge of the facts, It is more likely that Nicholas 


should have been misinformed than that the account of Seldea’s speech 
given in the text is false. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
A ROYALIST REACTION, 


Cwarces’s persistent refusal to lower his flag would doubtless 
stand his Cavalier followers in good stead in the future. In 
16q7. the immediate present it exposed them to a persecu- 
Ji’ tion from which he might easily have saved them. 
Claes; On none did his rejection of Zhe Heads of the 
compromise, Proposals fall more heavily than on his partisans 
at Oxford. After the attempt made by the Presbyterians in 
June 1647 to reform the University had been laughed off the 
stage,! week after week was allowed to pass away, without any 
attempt to uphold the insulted dignity of Parliament against 
25, the authorities at Oxford. It was not till August 26, 
Asstt the day on which the Newcastle Propositions were 
Ordinance. revived at Westminster,? that an additional Ordi- 
nance was passed, giving to the Visitors the requisite powers to 
administer the Covenant and the Negative Oath, to send for 
books and papers, to imprison those who resisted, and to 
require the magistrates to assist them in carrying out their 
orders, 

If Parliament had made even a show of taking measures 
for the immediate enforcement of this Ordinance, it might 
Fortes reasonably be inferred that its previous slackness 
delay” had been owing to its time being occupied by its 
struggle with the army. As, however, fresh delays ensued and 
the Ordinance was not despatched to Oxford for nearly a 
month, it is necessary to look for an explanation elsewhere 5 


* See iii, 3x4. * See i. 355. 
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and it is difficult to avoid noticing that it was precisely during 
the month between the issue of the Ordinance and its trans- 

Sep a mission to Oxford that Cromwell and the Indepen- 
Fe cance Geats were making fresh efforts to come to terms 
sent to with the King, and that on September 23, the very 

‘day before that on which the Ordinance was at last 
sent off, the House of Commons, in ordering a final applica- 
tion to be made te him, did so without any hope that it would 
prove successful! 

However this may have been, on September 29 the Visitors, 
having received their mew powers, ordered the Heads of 

Sept, 29. Houses to bring in their books, and the Vice- 
Aireh”” Chancellor to appear before them. Neither did 
fovites the Heads of Houses produce their books nor did 
the Vice-Chancellor answer to the summons. On October 8 

cae, the Proctors protested that the Visitation was illegal, 
Pour: on the ground that the King was the sole lawful 
Prociors “Visitor of the University. On the r1th the Visitors, 

oar overruling this objection, deprived Fell of his 
Gswiss. Vice-Chancellorship, Resistance, however, did not 
ie slacken and it was seen that the only way in which 
obedience could be obtained lay in the appointment of a 
Puritan Vice-Chancellor, who by gathering into his hands the 
threads of authority within the University organisation would 
save the necessity of cocrcing it from without. 

The first step towards the attainment of this object was to 
meet the legal objections raised against Fell’s deprivation. 
On November 15, Fell and his principal supporters 
The Uni-” attended at Westminster before the Committee of 
here the the two Houses entrusted with the supervision of 
atWeste the Visitors. Pembroke, as his manner was in deal- 
Eee ing with the weak, overwhelmed them with in- 
temperate abuse, but the majority of the committee, being 

— less unscrupulous, allowed counsel to the defendants 
Sentence of and time to prepare their case. The sentence of 
cen the committee was, however, a foregone conclusion, 
and on December 9 those who had resisted the Visitors 

1 See tik, 368, 
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were pronounced guilty of contempt in defying the authority 
of Parliament. 

In their struggle against overwhelming power, the Uni- 
versity authorities had the support not only of Selden, by 
he tnte. Whose advice they were guided in the conduct of 
pendews their case, but also of Vane and Fiennes. “We 
thede. find,” wrote Fell, “the Independents generally 
favourable to us, and conceive it hard to press us 
against our consciences.” Whether owing to the opposition 
of the Independents or not, there was again delay, and it was 

wa, only on December 28 that the sentence of depriva- 
Fell ve tion from the offices of Vice-Chancellor and Dean 
from bis of Christchurch was pronounced by the committee 
e's against Fell. Other deprivations followed in due 
course. It might have been expected that Pembroke, in his 
capacity of Chancellor of the University, would have at once 
Dewy Praceeded to impose on it a new Vice-Chancellor. 
sins: Yet, though the authority of the committee was 
appoint. daily set at naught at Oxford, more than seven 
base weeks were allowed to pass away before any such 
step was taken. 

Possibly the explanation is in part, at least, to be sought 
in Pembroke’s character. As timid as he was blustering, he 
may well have been anxious in the midst of the 
cave of struggle over the Vote of No Addresses to know to 
which party victory was about to fall. When at 
last the Independents got the upper hand, they can hardly 
have been eager, at a time when they were scheming for the 
succession of the Prince of Wales, to close the door to Uni- 
versity preferment in the faces of his supporters. It was not 
till a week after the Declaration in support of the Vote of No 

Addresses had cut the last bonds between Parlia- 

Fer, ment and the Royal House that, on February 13, 

teveVice at Pembroke’s recommendation, Reynolds was ap- 

pointed by Ordinance of Parliament to the Vice- 
Chancellorship and the Deanery of Christchurch.' 

* LJ. % G2, 63. Asin the earlier stages of this affair (sce vol. iii. 313), 
T have followed Professor Burrows in his marshalling of the facts brought 

YOL. Iv, 5 
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It has sometimes been thought, though no evidence exists 
on the point, that Cromwell had a hand in the selection of 
Reynolds. In any case it is certain that Reynolds 
was not only a man after Cromwell's own heart, but 
that his appointment was the outcome of that policy 
of conciliating the Presbyterians which now occupied the fore- 
ground in Cromwell's mind. A persuasive preacher, who in 
Character of AN age of controversy made it his rule, so far as it 
Reynolds." was possible, to keep silence on controversial points, 
Reynolds was marked out by his piety and integrity for a post 
in which it was so easy to make enemies and so very hard to 
conciliate opponents. If there was to be a change in the 
government of the University—and it is difficult to see how 
stich a change could be avoided —Reynolds was the man to 
conduct it with the least possible amount of friction. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, however, the 
friction would be enormous, On March 17 the Visitors at 
last commenced their proper work, from which time 
it went on without open resistance. The opponents 
of Puritanism were swept away and replaced by 
others more friendly to the ruling powers, One after another, 
Heads of Houses, Fellows of colleges, and even undergraduates, 
were called up to answer the crucial question, “ Do you submit 
to the authority of Parliament in this Visitation?” One by 
one they answered ; some absolutely submitting, some at- 
tempting by evasive answers to avoid the alternative between 
material ruin and betrayal of conscience, and others, again, 
boldly facing consequences and refusing to submit. Only by 
absolute submission could expulsion be avoided, with all its 
accompaniments of loss of standing in the world and depriva- 
tion of the means of livelihood. Amongst those ex- 
pelled were a few men of high intellectual renown, 
such as Sanderson and Hammond, but the greater number 
were undistinguished in any way, except by the constancy 
with which they went forth into the wilderness without hope 
for the future rather than soil their consciences with a lie, 


out in the original evidence. The suggestion of the causcs of the delay is, 
however, mine, 
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Tt was the irony of political necessity that this great act of 
persecution should be carried out when men like Cromwell 
Werethey and Vane were in the ascendant. It was but a bare 
aoidibie? six months since the Independent leaders who now 
permitted some hundreds of sufferers to be excluded for con- 
science’ sake from the University of Oxford, had been striving 
to lay the foundations of a broad system of toleration in Zhe 
Heads of the Proposals, and had even taken into favourable 
consideration a scheme for extending that toleration to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood itself. In January they had made 
use of their authority in Parliament to liberate a Jesuit who 
had been for three years in prison, and to commute the 
sentence of death which had been pronounced upon a priest 
into one of banishment.! Like the successor of the Samian 
despot who was prevented by the rancour of the citizens from 
laying down the authority which he had received, and ‘ wishing 
to be the justest of men failed in his purpose,’* the Inde- 
pendent leaders were driven back from accomplishing their 
schemes of toleration by the intolerance alike of their oppo- 
nents and of their supporters. The stern fact that English 
opinion was hopelessly divided, and that no sanguine kindli- 
ness could bring those to live together in peace who had war 
burning in their hearts, would, in one way or another, force 
itself on the eyes even of the most blind. 

That which baffled the Independents was the close con- 
nection between politics and religion. Those who reverenced 
the principles and worship of the English Church, 
also reverenced the authority of the King as the 
basis of constitutional right. Neither they nor 
Charles himself would yield on either point. The Visitors at 
Oxford in vain sought to shelve the difficulty by asking, not 
for definite confession of religious faith, but for a general 
acknowledgment of the authority of Parliament, They could 
not separate things, at that time at least, inseparable. It was 
impossible to accept either King or Parliament as the final 
authority in political matters without taking into account the 

' Newsletter, Jan. 3, Komzn Transcripts, R.O. 
3 Herodotus, 
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ecclesiastical or religious results which in either case might be 

expected to follow. At Westminster as well as at Oxford those 

who had striven to restore harmony between the King and his 

people found their efforts breaking down. The Royalists had 

at least the letter of the law on their side. On February 14 

Fey, the Welsh judge, David Jenkins, who had already 
eb. 34 


is. “suffered imprisonment for his advocacy of the King’s 
iuncery, Tights, having been summoned before the Court of 


geomnc® Chancery in a private suit, gave a signal of resistance 
gists” by denouncing the whole basis of Parliamentary Or 
Feh, at, dihances upon which all the courts of law now rested. 
ziliof "Nothing, he declared, had any legality which did 
against not rest upon the authority of the King. On the 
2st, being brought to the bar of the House of 
Commons, he refused to kneel, and openly defied the House 
The Commons in anger passed rapidly a Bill of Attainder 
against him, and sent it to the Lords for their approval ;* 
but it was impossible to ignore the fact that the indomitable 
Welshman had only spoken in public what thousands were 
muttering in secret. 

The opposition of those who resisted the Parliament and 
the army on principle was reinforced by the opposition of 
those who resisted them because their own interests or 
pleasures were interfered with. What the prohibition of 
Stage pass Christmas games was to the apprentices and the 
ee farm labourers, the closing of the theatres was to 
the leisured class amongst the dwellers in London. The 
original Ordinance against stage plays had been issued at the 
beginnirg of the war, and had been grounded on the unsuit- 
ableness of such frivolous entertainments in a time of distress,? 
When the war came to an end this motive could no longer be 
urged, and plays were again performed though with more or 

wf. less secrecy, The antagonism of the Puritan spirit 
oft Fine to entertainments too often provocative to vice was 


Housss however, as decided as before, and on July 17, 1647, 


nace the Houses revived the Ordinance of 1642, fixing 
January 1, 1648, as the date of its expiration.* 
Of 46% * See vol. k 14. * Lif. ihe 3345 GS We 248. 
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Lither intentionally or, as is more probable, from sheer 
negligence, no measures were taken to prolong the Ordinance 
= before the time of its expiration came round, and in 
‘qistres January 1648 the theatres, at once taking advantage 
opened. of the omission, were crowded with spectators. On 
January 27 it was reckoned that no less than 120 coaches set 
down spectators at one theatre alone—the Fortune.' On 
rer, February 11 Parliament responded by a savage 
Ordinance Ordinance conceived in the very spirit of Prynne, 
ageinet Sepia : 
RS directing that ‘all stage-galleries, seats, and boxes? 
should be destroyed, every actor publicly flogged, 
and compelled to enter into recognisances ‘never to act or 
play any plays or interludes any more’on pain of being dealt 
with ‘as an incorrigible rogue? Moreover, all spectators of a 
play were to be fined five shillings.* 

To the anger of the pleasure-seekers was added the anger 
of those who were ready to accept any government provided 
catora only that it would give proof of stability, and it 
amen. WAS this proof that neither Presbyterians nor 
Geseat ‘Independents were able to give. “Some,” wrote 
discontent. a member of the House of Commons, “ pray for the 
Scots ; others against them ; but whether they come or no, we 
are in a ready way to be undone; for, without the infinite 
mercy of God, we shall inevitably run into absolute confusion. 
The whole kingdom is so full of discontent that I do verily 
fear it will ere long break out into some disorder.” * 

Nor was it only the sense of uncertainty inspired by the 
proceedings of the Houses which caused discontent. The 
Parliament to which Cromwell had been compelled to appeal 
as the supreme authority in England had neither a consistent 
policy nor a character for public spirit. It was sufficiently 
under duress to have lost all self-respect, whilst some at least 


1 The Kingdom's Weekly Tnteltigeucer, E. 423, 23. At the Bull was 
played Besumont and Fletcher's ‘Wit without Money.” Perf, Occur= 
retictsy Ex $20, 32 

1 LJ. x. 41, Headed with the date of Feb. 9, when it was sent from 
the Commons, 

* Sir R. Burgoyne to Sit R. Verney, Dec. 30, 1647, Verney ASS. 
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of its members made use of their high position to advance 
their private interests. The Royalists took pleasure in drawing 
Chargesot UD lists Of members of either House who had de- 
cormuption. yived pecuniary advantages from the Civil War, and 
though some of the cases alleged were those of men who had 
been rewarded for services rendered, there can be little doubt 
that in many cases the rewards were higher than the services 
justified, and that in others opportunity was afforded of driving 
hard bargains at the expense of the State. Many of those, 
moreover, who had seats in the House of Commons found a 
ready way of enriching themselves by the sale of the influence 
which every member of Parliament then possessed. 
Once more the correspondence of the Verney family opens 
before us the living image, if not of the whole of the passions 
1s, and strivings of the age, at least of those personal 
Bac Ysmey grievances and annoyances which never fail to in- 
again, fluence its larger issues, but which are apt to pass 
unnoticed and unrecorded. In January 1646, when Sir 
Sie. Ver Ralph Verney was still anxiously expecting the 
ney propees sequestration of his estates,' he suggested to his 
“ieee” friend Sir Roger Burgoyne, who was himself a 
Kim. member of Parliament, that though he was inca- 
pacitated by his refusal to take the Covenant from pleading his 
own cause in England, he might with advantage send his wife 
as his representative. “Certainly,” replied Burgoyne, “it 
f she can bring her spirit to a soliciting 
temper, and can tell how to use the juice of an onion some- 
times to soften their hearts.” 
Tt was not, however, till August 1646, that the danger 
appeared imminent. On the 2oth, Dr. Denton who, though 
ate: tes he was Sir Ralph’s uncle, yet, being of much the 
Alterot same age, had been the companion of his childhood 
Dr. Denton. ong was now the most self-sacrificing of friends— 
warned him that if Lady Verney was to come to England she 
must set out without delay. ‘Not,” he wrote, “to touch 





' See vol. iii. art. 
+ Sir R. Bargoyne to Sir R, Verney, Jan. 15, 1646, Verney MSS. 
* See vol. iii, 259, note 3 
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upon inconveniences of your coming, women were never so 
useful as now ; and though you should be my agent and 
Women solicitor of all the men I know—and therefore much 
nels? to be preferred in your own cause—yet Iam con- 
naw. fident, if you were here, you would do as our sages 
do, instruct your wife and leave her to act it with committees. 
Their sex entitles them to many privileges, and we find the 
comfort of them more now than ever. I cannot assure you 
that she can make up all without your presence, nor you, if you 

ody, Were here neither: but, in my opinion, it is the 
cuatdos” most probable way can be prescribed or taken.” ! 
seavesere*- On October 14 the Claydon estate was sequestered 
by an order from the County Committee of Bucks.* 

Accordingly Lady Verney hastened the preparations for 
her journey, and on November 24 she landed at Rye. It 

would have been difficult to find a more persuasive 
ia\yVetey pleader, Her native sprightliness, which in her 
i Engiatdy youth had gained for her amongst her husband’s 
friends the nickname of ‘ Mischief,’ had been toned down by 
years of misfortuneand ill-health. She was now expecting to 
give birth to another child, and the first days of exertion 
after her arrival in London brought on a fever. Dr. Denton 
tended her with rare assiduity, physicked her accord- 
medical ing to the best rules of his art, and drained away 
the remaining strength of her enfeebled constitution 
by copious bleedings. When at last her health temporarily 
improved, he was as ready with advice and practical aid as he 
had been with his prescriptions. 

The first step to be taken towards the removal of the 
sequestration was to obtain from the Bucks Committee a 
certificate of the reasons for which Sir Ralph had 
been adjudged a delinquent, and this the committee 
refused to give without an order from the Committee 
of Lords and Commons for Sequestrations, to which 
in such matters the County Committees were subordinated. 


A certfiate 





| Dr. Denton to Sir R, Verney, Aug. 20, 1646, Vermey MSS. 
* Onder of the Committee of Bucks, Oct, 145 ibid. 
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To obtain this order, Lady Verney had been obliged to 
gain the support of as many influential personages as possible. 
Peronat Mr. Pelham, who afterwards took the chair as 
Fllvenss. Speaker during those ill-starred sittings in which the 
Presbyterians set the army at defiance, gave her what help and 
counsel he could, whilst Dr. Denton ran hither and thither 
amongst the members whose good word it was important 
to gain. Lady Vemey’s opinion of lawyers was not a 

vag, igh one, Lawyers," she wrote in one of those 
Lawyersto voluminous letters in which she poured out her sor- 
beavekled rows to her husband by the weekly post, “. . . are 
very dear, and I find very little satisfaction from them ; for 
‘tis not law now but favour ; but if it be so that our busi- 
ness must he brought into the House of Commons, then 
indeed it will be necessary to fee most of those lawyers of the 
House of Commons ; but I should be very unwilling to have it 
come there, because ‘tis very tedious and very difficult to come 
off from them.”* 

‘The legal question at issue soon made itself clear. The 
mere absence of a member of Parliament from his duties, 
‘hequestion €Ven when he had given no assistance to the King, 
ariste."” had been declared to be delinquency by an order of 
the House of Commons, but that order had not been con- 
firmed by the House of Lords. ‘The point to be decided was 
whether delinquency could be created by anything short of an 

Fitzy Ordinance of Parliament. On February 25, 1647, 
focus the Committee of Lords and Commons took the 
pm , preliminary step to bring this question to an issue 
Commons.” by ordering the Bucks Committee to make a certifi- 
cate of the causes of Sir Ralph’s delinqueney.? 

The Bucks Committee, however, was not likely to act ina 
hurry, and Lady Verney was, for the time, in no condition to 

March xx. Urge its members on. On March rr the poor lady 
Gus ia Wrote to her husband about the christening of her 
England. ~— expected child. She would, she said, ‘get a minister 
in the house that will do it the old way ; for 'tis not the fashion 

1 Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, Jan. 14, Verney MSS. 
* [hid Fob, 25) 1647, this 
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here to have godfathers or godmothers, but for the father to 
bring the child to church and answer for it.’ Puritans as she 
and Sit Ralph had been counted before the breaking out of 
the war, she had no liking for the changes which she now 
witnessed. ‘“‘ My dear heart,” she wrote, “to tell thee how 
barbarous a place this is would take up more room than this 
paper ; but truly one lives like a heathen in it. Since I have 
recovered my health, ] have gone to our parish church, but 
could never but one time get any room there for all the money 
I offered ; and either [ must be at the charge to hire a coach 
to try all the churches, or else sit at home ; and when one gets 
room one hears a very strange kind of service, and in sucha 
tone that most people do nothing but laugh at it, and every- 
body that receives! must be examined before by the elders, 
who they all swear asketh them such questions that would 
make one blush to relate”? 

In the midst of her troubles Lady Verney pursued not 
unsuccessfully her task of making friends. Selden, who was a 
Member of Member of the Committee of Sequestrations, assured 
tie'Com her of his support, and other members did the same. 
Sujet For Warwick she as yet angled in vain, though in 
toms aained former days when Lady Warwick was the wife of the 
Earl of Sussex, Sir Ralph had been on terms of the closest 
friendship with her, had been the reeipient of her confidences 
on the subject of her portrait by Vandyke, who, as she then 
complained, had ‘painted her too lean,’ and had matched the 
materials for her dresses in the London shops.? To do Lady 
Warwick justice, however, her power rather than her will was 
wanting, as she had little influence over her husband. One day, 
when Lady Verney visited her, Warwick came into the room, 
but he‘ satlike aclown’and offered no civility to his wife’s friend. 

At last, before the end of March, the certificgte from the 
Rucks Committee arrived, acknowledging that Sir Ralph’s 
delinquency consisted in mere absence from the House. Yet 


' ie the Communion. 

* Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, March t1, 1647, Verney ASS. 

1 A small piece of blue damask sent for this purpose is still to be sce 
in one of the lady's letters preserved at Claydon. 
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on April 1 Lady Verney still wrote despondingly of the busi- 
ness. “I am sure,” she says, “it is very troublesome and 
chargeable, and I fear will prove a great deal more 
Fresh tedious than we did expect ; we have the certificate ; 
I have given it to Sir Gilbert Gerard with your 
letter, He hath promised me to do you all the service he 
can, and so hath many others; but I doubt they will do but 
little when they come to it, I have also been with Mn 
Pelham, who was very civil, and told me he would be ready 
to do me any service ; but they tell me they believe it must be 
referred to the House before I can come off clear, which 
torments me to think of; for, if it must come there, it will 
cost us a great deal of money by the tedicusness and delays 
that I know we shall find there ; it costs me now five and six 
shillings ina morning in coach hite those times that I have 
gone about it, and one may wait two or three hours and speak 
with none of them,” " 
At last, on April 16, the Committee of Sequestrations had 
Sir Ralphs case before it, only to find that it was forbidden 
Apile by an orcer of March 23 to meddle with cases of 
one members of Parliament without special order from 
consulted. the House Fresh delay was inevitable. ‘My 
dear,” wrote Lady Verney, “I will not tell thee what a trouble 
‘tis to make friends, for, truly, they all expect more waiting 
upon than ever the King did, and will give many promises and 
perform nothing.” 3 
It was no good time to expect attention. By this time the 
Houses were involved in the dispute with the army, On 
Jones, June 2, before anything had been done in her 
Haty iq husband’s affair, Lady Verney was delivered of a 
Re'taly. sont In those days it was not customary for ladies 
to suckle their own children, or even to keep them with them 


! Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, April 1, Verney ASS. 

+ CY. v. 120. Dr, Denton to Sir R. Verney, April 21, ibid, 

* Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, April 22, sid, 

4 Dr. Dentin to Sir R. Verney, June 3, ibid, Lady Verney’s post- 
script is: * This is only to let you know that I thank God I have a great 
‘Voy, and wish myself and boy with thee, I can say no more now,” 
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after they were a month old. A young married woman at 
Claydon was therefore provided as a wet nurse,' and at the 
end of a month from his birth the little Ralph—as his mother 
had named him in spite of her husband's remonstrances—was 
removed to Claydon, One of his aunts took him in a coach to 
St. Albans, after which he was put on a horse in front of his 
nurse’s husband, being tied on to the rider with a garter, It is 
no wonder that the infant did not survive for many months. 

‘When Lady Verney began slowly to recover strength, the 
struggle between Parliament and army was passing into an 

Jims ay, acute stage. I hope,” she wrote on June 24, the 
ial day on which the army’s demand for the suspension 
‘of the eleven members reached Westminster,? “ your 
friend 3 will not any longer count it a misfortune that he was 
turned out of the House ; for I assure you now ’tis the greatest 
honour that can be to any man to be one of the first chosen 
members turned out by these old ones, You cannot possibly 
imagine the change without you saw it. They are grown so 
bumble that Frank Drake* hath visited me oftener within this 
fortnight than ever he did since I came over.” 

Week after week passed away and Lady Verney’s petition 
remained unheard. Till Parliament and army had made up 
Lone their differences, no one in Parliament had time to 
de ays. remedy a private grievance, however urgent, “I 
wish,” wrote Burgoyne sarcastically at the end of August, when. 
the Presbyterian party had been entirely overthrown, “that my 
friend's petition were put into the hands of some godly man in 
the House ; and then without doubt it will be accompanied 
with a blessed success. I wish that either Fiennes, Vane, or 
some such worthy patriot would undestake it.” © 

* A nurse at that time meant @ wet nune; a nurse in the modera 


sense was called a nurse-keeper. 
* See vol. 








ae 
yourself, * your friend” being written to conceal the name of Sir 
Ralph in case of the letter being opened on the way, The letters them 
selves are always addressed to Mr. Ralph Smith. 
4 Member for Amersham, 
* Lady Verney to Sir R. Vemey, June 24, Verney MSS, 
* Burgoyne to Sir R, Verney, Aug. 30, tid. 
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Tt was not till the end of September that Dr. Denton 
advised Sir Ralph of his purpose to prepare the ground for 
Sete the presentation of the petition. Whatever means 
Be eats he took to gain interest, he must have recourse to 
advee, the old way of England—money.’ Hope seemed 
almost at an end. “Truly,” wrote Lady Verney to her hus- 
Oct. band on October 3, “as the case now stands, I 


Lady apprehend your estate to be in so sad a condition 
ferney aie 
bmeed that I cannot sce any assurance of subsisting two 
shales. 


years to an end. For my part I do not understand 
anything of the law, therefore I leave it to thee in hope thou 
wilt think of some way or other that we may be sure of some- 
thing for ourselves and babies ; but, my dear, I do not dis- 
trust, for I am confident God hath so great a blessing for us in 
store that He will not suffer us to starve, and I thank God I 
can be content to live with very little so I have but thy 
company.” ! 

In October Lady Verney returned to town after a long 
absence in pursuit of health. By that time Parliament had 

oa, again settled to business, but she had little hope of 
Tay a favourable answer to her petition. ‘ Now I am 
mtn to here,” she wrote on November 11, “I cannot 
imagine what course to take ; for everybody tells me 
phov.t, that there is no hopes of doing anything in the 
oftrivery. “House of Commons but by bribery, and where I 
shall get money I vow I know not.” “As for the petition,” 
wrote Dr. Denton on the same day, “I delivered it yesterday 
into a good hand, and I have promised him 4o/., and he will 
give me an account very shortly of it.”*/ “I can give you,” 
he again wrote to Sir Ralph on November 14 “no 
further account of your petition than I did in my 
last, only, if other counsels alter not, I do think to make my 
way to the Speaker by feeling his sister-in-law my cousin,’ and 


New. 14. 


1 Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, Oct. 3, Verney MSS. 

* Lady Werney to Sir R. Verney, Nov, 115 Dr, Denton to Sir R, 
Verney, Nov. 11, ibid. 

* The wife of Sir John Lenthall, the Speaker's brother. For an 
earlier charge brought against the two Lenthalls, see vol. ii, 332, The 
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I am told it is the best way I can take. I intend to-morrow to 
feel her pulse ; I intend to offer her 504 if within such a time 
she will get the prayer of my petition granted.” ! 

Itwas perhaps from confidence in the efficacy of these 
means that, in writing on the 2sth of November, 


Nov. a5. 
ta'y) Lady Verney expressed herself more hopefully than 
pee she had done as yet. In a few days, she thought, the 
opeful, ay. . 
ee House would refer her petition to the Committee 
mm" of Sequestrations. “Then,” she added, I doubt 
Seer" not but we shall quickly despatch it there; but 


committee. this will cost us money.” ‘There was weary waiting 
still, but at last, on December 17, the order of reference was 
obtained.? 

The next struggle would be in the committee. Lord Say, 
who was an influential member of it, was Dr. Denton’s uncle 
and was secured beforehand. Lady Verney put 
forth all her energy to gain Warwick through his 
wife. Lady Warwick, though always polite, gave but 
little hope. At last Lady Verney’s persistence was requited. 
“ Lady Warwick,” she wrote, “hath at last in some measure 
played her part ; but I put her soundly to it, for I have been 

wae, f0Ur oF five times with her this week.” On January 5, 
mae 1648, the case was before the committee. Warwick 
leorete had yielded to his wife's persuasions, and not only 
committe’ attended in person but brought ethers with him, and 
the decision was given in favour of withdrawing the sequestra- 
tion. 

Lady Verney was thus at last triumphant, happy in having 
gained her hushand’s cause, and still more happy in the pro- 
ae spect of speedily returning to him. The doctor's 
Verney kindness, she declared, had been beyond expression. 
wampraae ws Truly,” she wrote, “I think he was more concerned 
than if it had been for himself. I wish we were able to give 
him 4o/, for truly he hath deserved it; but we must give his 


Committee 
men to be 
tained, 


Speaker's indirect gains are reckoned by a hostile witness at 20,000/, a 
year. 

1 Dr. Denton to Sie R. Verney, Nov. 14, Verney MSS. 

* Dr, Denton to Six R, Vernsy, Dec, av, tbide 
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wife something too, and I think we cannot give her less than 
the value of s/. in some stuff fora petticoat or the like ; for 
truly she hath been kind so beyond expression, and hath often 
made dinners for my occasions ; for every Committee day she 
hath always had the Parliament men there, that they might go 
along with us to the Committee ; and that all went out of her 
purse, and besides she is mighty kind to me, Truly this 
business hath cost me very dear, and I vow I know not which 
way I shall get up money enough to defray the charge. To- 
morrow I must make a dinner for them all; for indeed we are 
very much obliged to very many ; and I have no other way to 
retum them thanks, We must give Mr. Pelham some piece 
of plate unto the value of eight or ten pounds ; for he hath 
done us service unto the very last ; and being our business 
hath succeeded well, we must present him ; and now, my dear 
Rogue, I must needs tell thee that the contentment this hath 
putt into me is beyond expression ; and I trust in God, I shall 
be with thee at my appointed time.” ! 

‘The corruption and favouritism which prevailed amongst 
members of Parliament was probably no worse than that which 
had stained the Court of James or Charles, but their miseon- 
duct was more deeply resented. Habit counts for much, and 
men who had bribed courtiers without a murmur took it amiss 
when they were asked to pay for the services of a member of 
the House of Commons. It was monstrous, it was said, that 
members of Parliament should grow rich whilst other men 
Trowaw at WET? BrOWing poor. Expenditure in London society 
privateex- ‘was on thé increase, “As long as I have lived in 
Peaditire 7 ondon,” wrote Lady Verney to her husband in the 
spring of 1647, “I never in my life saw half that bravery 
amongst all sorts of people as is now, Truly I think they 
have a greater vanity for clothes and coaches than | think was 
ever in the world, There are those that make every week or 
fortnight a new gown, I am much wondered at for being so 
much altered in my humour, but to tell thee the truth, without 
thou wert here, I care not to trick up myself; and, besides, I 


} Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, Jan. 6, Verney MSS. 
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tell them I have no bye-ways to get money, which many of 
them have.”! 

Amongst those who were charged with making their fortune 
and the fortune of their families was Cromwell himself. In 
eas the army—to omit more distant relatives—Ireton 
sek" was his son-in Jaw, Desborough his brother-in-law, 

‘Whalley his first cousin, and Robert Hammond the 
husband of his first cousin once removed? In 1646, Parlia- 
ment had voted him a gift of lands out of the confiscated 
estates of the Marquis of Worcester to the value of 2,500/. a 
year. The intention of Parliament was, however, only partially 

anes. carried out at the time, and on March 7, 1648, an 
Grater” Ordinance was passed to make good the deficiency, 
by adding land valued at 1,680/. a year to complete 

the contemplated grant. 

Of all this Cromwell's opponents made full use, asserting, 
though without offering a shadow of proof, that the land which 
thus came into Cromwell's possession was in reality much more 
valuable than it was alleged to be. They omitted to say that 
the officers of his kindred were amongst the most efficient in 
the army. Nor did they ever hint that he was at all times 
ready to make personal sacrifices on behalf of the nation which 
he served. Yet it appears from a list of military salaries 

Feb. ro, _ Aecepted by Parliament on February 19, that Crom- 
Relustonof well's pay was then reduced from 4J. to 3/..a day,? 
i ‘i and on March 21 he further offered to give ‘for the 
Avminiseent Setvice of Ireland’ 1,000/. a year for five years, and 

iit to abandon the arrears owing to him which at that 
time stood at 1,500/4 These three abatements, taken together, 
amounted within 754 to the income which would accrue to 


1 Lady Vemey to Sir R. Verney, May 6, 1647, Verney ASS, 

2 The whole of the Cromwell kindred are dealt with in an article by 
‘Mr. Weyman in the Eng. fése. Rev, for January 1891, 

3 CJ. v. 460; LJ. x. 66, There is no direct evidence of Cromwell’: 
consent tothe abatement ; but if it had been against his will he would 
hardly have made the free offer a month later. The abatement was not 4 
general on: 

4 The free offer is printed by Carlyle after Letter liv. 
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him during the ensuing five years from the lands which had 
been granted to him a month before.! 

To the general causes of dissatisfaction with the existing 
government must be added special causes of dissatisfaction 
Yhetnde. With the Independents. It is true that moderate 
pendea’s 28 men often spoke of the Independents strictly so 
body. called without acerbity, “The Independents,” 
wrote Dr. Denton, for instance, in answer to enquiry from 
Sir Ralph Verney as to their tenets, “have no liturgy as I 
know of, nor the Scotch a directory. They both do marry, 
christen, pray éxtempore, bury, and admiinister the sacraments 
alike, both of them without ceremonies of cross or rings, and 
administer the sacrament to all indifferently, whether they sit, 
kneel, or stand. The right Independents—ectiis Congrega- 
tionals —will not willingly administer the sacrament to a mixed 
congregation; therefore they of their own congregation come 
to it with tickets; others not of their own congregation, upon 
recommendation of some of thcir own congregation, may 
obtain tickets and receive amongst them. I perceive your 
humour for Independent books: it jumps with mine, and I 
shall provide for you as for myself”? It was the political 
teaching of the Independents which did most to raise hostility 
against them, and that too on those points on which posterity 
assigns to them the largest share of credit, their democratic 
tendency, and their doctrine of toleration. 

The democratic principles to which the Independent 
leaders had given voice were, in truth, as effectual in welding 
Emmet together Cavaliers and Presbyterians as were the 
ticle dee principles of the French Revolutionists in welding 
Siples, together the Tories and the aristecratic Whigs in 
1793 and 1794. To the country gentlemen and the traders 


&£ 
*Amearsabandoned, 6 #8 1,500 
Five yeas! offer. . 8 4 5000 
Five years’ abatement of pay... 1,835 
£8,325 


Five years’ income at 1,680/. is 8,400/. 
* Dr. Denton to Sir R. Verney, Oct. 6, 1647, Verney MSS, 
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who had formed the main basis of the Tudor monarchy, but of 
late had been divided by political and religious differences, the 
Agreement of the People was all that the Social Contract was to 
the men of the eighteenth century. If Charles had been as 
capable as Pitt of placing himself at the head of a coalition, 
the Independents, in spite of their hold upon the army, would 
hardly have succeeded in maintaining themselves in power. 

Equally obnoxious to the governing classes was the per- 
sistence with which the Independents clung to the idea of 
andefther ‘lemation, No doubt they did not entirely agree as 
doctrine of to the extent to which toleration was to be carried. 
folate Some like Lilburne and Marten held that it should 
be unlimited. Others like Cromwell thought that it should be 
confined to such opinions as were not dangerous to the State. 
All however were of one mind in holding that no religious 
belief or worship ought to be proscribed simply because it was 
tidiculous in the eyes of educated men, 

When in 1646 Thomas Edwards, a Presbyterian minister, 
published a venomous attack on toleration under the title of 

646. “ Gangrena,” he was able to set forth a long list of 
Goucrane; heresies, some of which were harmless enough, 
heresies though others cut deep into the very foundations of 
morality, ‘Truly or falsely he asserted that there were persons 
living who argued that ‘’tis as lawful to commit adultery and 
murder as to baptise a child;’ that ‘’tis lawful for one man to 
have two wives at once;’ whilst others again held opinions 
which imperilled existing institutions, as ‘that children are not 
bound to obey their parents at all, if they be ungodly,’ and 
‘that 'tis unlawful for Christians to fight and take up arms for 
their laws and civil liberties’! Others again, according to a 
list published in March 1648, held ‘that the soul of man is 
mortal as of a beast; that in marriage there are no degrees 
forbidden, a man may marry his sister or his father's wife; 
‘that if a man be strongly moved to kill, commit adultery, &c., 
and upon praying against it again and again it continues, he 
should then do it! ? 

1 Gangrana, E. 323, 2. 

* A truc.and perfect Picture of our preseut Reformation, Ex 432) 13. 
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No sober Independent, it is true, had any wish to protect 
teaching of this kind, the outcome of unlimited discussion 
amongst the ignorant class to whom the Bible had been 
thrown as a book in which every single word was of divine 
revelation, though every reader was capable of giving to every 
statement in it a meaning after his own fancy, not only apart 
‘the fade. {0M the context, but also apart from the reconciling 
oleae influence of centuries of human thought. It was, 

gai however, but natural that the Independents should 
bear the blame of all extravagances, This, it was argued, was 
the unavoidable result of freedom of religion. Only in re- 
stricting the teaching of religion to an educated clergy could a 
remedy be found. It was probably fortunate for the tender 
plant of liberty that two rival clerical bodies claimed the power 
of restriction each in their own interest. Between the two, 
that liberty of speech and thought without which national and 
ecclesiastical life stagnate, might at last obtain permission to 
exist 





83 


CHAPTER LX, 
A GATHERING STORM, 


Tewarps the end of February, the danger which had driven 
Cromwell to look for a means of eseape from his difficulties in 
the substitution of the Prince of Wales for his father, 
Phrlorite grew every day more imminent. The discovery of a 
Dats of plot for the evasion of the Duke of York was omi- 
on nous of a coming storm. The boy, on being ques- 
Fee tioned, engaged his honour to have no more to do 
with ‘such businesses,’ and the Houses could but accept his 
word." 

The outlook appeared the more dangerous as the Indepen- 
dent leaders had lately gained information through an inter- 
‘Amine. cepted letter written by Boswell, the King’s agent at 
fret se" the Hague, how wide-spreading were the ramifica- 
Bowell tions of the King’s designs against them. “I have,” 
wrote Boswell to Charles, ‘perfected my negotiations with 
Deichand Prince William;? and if the peace between Spain 
lish’ and the States be declared, which is confidently 
threatened said here, he will certainly land a.gallant army for 
your relief; and I hope you shall have the Irish army and this 
meet most successfully. Therefore, as you tender the good of 
you and yours, be constant to your grounds. If your Majesty 
make laws to strengthen their usurped power, or part with the 
Church lands, there can be no hope to restore you, and your 
posterity will be for ever undone? All that I or any of your 


* Life 1 17 * fe, the new Prince of Orange, 
4 Undone’ is conjecturally supplied, 
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faithfullest servants can say to you is to beg constancy from 
you.”? 

The knowledge of this despatch was sufficient in itself to 
convince Cromwell and his allies that they must do everything 
in their power to smooth away asperities between Parliament 
The dis. andarmy. Difficulties had already arisen in disband- 
tadment ing the supernumeraries, especially as the Houses, 
numeraries. after insisting on their dismissal,’ had refused to pay 
more than a part of their arrears in ready money. Fairfax, to 
set an example of obedience, disbanded his own life-guard as 
unnecessary in time of peace, and in spite of a mutiny, in 
which the colours were carried off and hidden, succeeded in 
effecting his object.? On March 2, however, serious news 

renez Yeached London. It appeared that on February 22 
Fayersre Colonel Poyer, the Governor of Pembroke Castle, 
Pembroke. had refused to deliver up his charge to Adjatant- 
General Fleming, who had been sent by Fairfax to take it over 
Poyer’s plea was that he simply held out till his arrears were 
paid,‘ but, as Wales was strongly anti-puritanical, a military 
mutiny might easily develop into popular resistance. The 
danger was the greater because Laugharne's soldiers, though 
still in the service of Parliament, were under sentence of dis- 
bandment as supernumeraries, and if they followed Poyer’s ex 
ample could hardly be suppressed without the employment of 

March 3 Strong military force. For the present the Houses 
Peyer |” amet the apprehended danger with words alone, On 
tosubmit. March 3, they passed an Ordinance declaring Poyer 
and his adherents traitors if they did not at once submit.* 

Cromwell, to whom all eyes turned whenever a soldier’s 


| The Agent at the Hague to the King, Feb., Deciphers, Bod/. Lib. 
Aus, 203. Dt. Wallis, who deciphered this despatch, says that he de» 
ciphered all the intercepted letters of the time, 

+ See p. 45. 

* Rushw, vii. 1,009. 

{ Poyer to Fleming, Feb. 22, Tanner MSS. iii. fol. 721, Carlyle 
has fixed upon Poyer the nickname of ‘drunken Poyer.? See Rushew. 
Vii. 1,033 and A Declaration of divers Gentlemen, E. 436, 7. On the 
other hand personal atiacks in pamphlets are not always to be trusted. 

a LT x. 89. 
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brain and arm were needed, was at this time so scriously ill that 
recovery appeared hopeless. On March 7, however, he was 
Cromvei’s Convalescent, “TI find,” he then wrote to Fairfax, 
fines" « this only to be good—to love the Lord and His 
poor despised people; to do for them, and to be ready to suffer 
with them ; and he that is found worthy of this hath obtained 
great favour from the Lord.” Lilburne’s democratic ideal was 
not Cromwell’s, nor did Cromwell imagine it to be his duty to 
follow in the wake of a Royalist majority. Yet he knew that 
it would be wise to conciliate that Royalist majority if it could 
be done without injury to higher interests, and after his re- 
covery, as before his illness, he was ready to lend an 
Revival of ear to any scheme for averting a fresh outbreak of 
fe rising | war. As far as can be gathered from imperfect evi- 
Waleson ence, the proposal to place the Prince of Wales on 
the throne which had been dropped in January was 
revived towards the end of February. 

“We hear,” wrote an Independent on February 28, “ that 
there is an underhand treaty with his Majesty endeavoured by 
that godly and religious gentleman, Lieutenant-General Crom- 
well, which we hope will take some good effect ; for though 
we have very much provoked the King, yet we had rather trust 
him than the rigid Presbyterian yoke which will prove to our 
party a most antichristian bondage.”’ A Royalist writer shows 

a few days later what the nature of the overture was. 

“Shortly,” he writes, “the design of the Prince of 
Wales's crowning in case there be a necessity that monarchical 
government must continue, is freshly thought upon.”? It is 
even possible that the overture here referred to originated, not 
with the Independents, but with some of the Royalist clergy 
and laity, who were impatient of Charles's absolute refusal to 
take part in any satisfactory compromise.” 


} Clarenion MSS, 24734. 

? Bamfield (%) to Lanark, March, Hamilton Papers, Addenda, in the 
Camuden Mise. vol. ix 

Mz, Ashburnham and the clergy of England are joined with all 
their power to make some reconciliation between the King and army.” 
Mungo Murray to Lanark, March 25, probably 43, tid, 
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Such overtures could not but end in failure, Meanwhile 
they merely served to increase the exasperation of the Re- 
Ano  publicans. “Mr. Marten,” wrote one of Lanark’s 
fom agents on March 14, “notwithstanding all his severe 
tothe Sots. speeches and writings against the Scots’ affairs, sent 
a great confidant of his to Commissary Copley,! entreating 
him to use his best endeavours to reconcile him to Scotland, 
and that he and his party which would appear for monarchy 
might be received into that of the Lords ;* and that there 
was? nothing which they would not do to destroy Cromwell 
and his party, who was the falsest of mankind; and if 
Scotland would give him assurance and countenance his 
actions in Parliament, he doubted not but he should defeat 
Cromwell and his party, assuring withal that he had four 
regiments at his service: and, indeed, that party is at this 
time very mutinous, and expects a fair opportunity to decline 
Cromwell’s commands, hearing Fairfax and Cromwell’s resolu- 
tion is to despatch the chief heads and abettors of that party.” * 

It is unnecessary to take Marten’s overture too seriously, 
but it is certain that he was right in his belief that 


Nochance 
ofan uisr- the bulk of the Royalists had no thought of coming 
Sunting 5 ig 

between, to an understanding with Cromwell. For some 


Sniwe time their leaders had been bent on war, When 
Royals the Scots commissioners left London on January 
24,5 they had already made arrangements for a rising in 

' Copley was a Presbyterian. 

* [ suppose this means the party amongst the Lords which was sup- 
porting the King. 

4 «There was’ is not in the MS., the greater part of which is in 
cipher. 

‘ ———1 to Lanark, March 14, Hamilton Papers, Addenda, in the 
Camden Mise, vol. ix. According to Westminster Projects, published on 
March 23, E. 433, 15, Cromwell asked Marten to join him in purging the 
House, but Marten, fearing to play into his hands, refused to dose, The 
authority is not very good, but it is just possible that after his last hopes 
of getting the King to abdicate were at an end, Cromwell was alarmed at 
the prospect of marching against the enemy, leaving in his rear a hostile 
House of Commons, as it t easily become, should the Presbyterian 
absentaes return to their places in the absence of the army. 

* See pe 55 
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England. Kent and the Eastern Association were to take 
arms at a given signal. Already, on the sth, the Queen had 

“eta despatched Sir William Fleming to Amsterdam to 
Aratget’ pawn her jewels and to buy arms for the equipment 
rising in of the insurgents, At the same time it was decided 
‘ged that the Prince of Wales should remove to Calais, 
to be ready for any event." 

On their return to Edinburgh, the Scottish commissioners 
left no stone unturned to rouse the nation in favour of the 

Feuts King. On February 15, Lauderdale, in an harangue 
Janes” to the Committee of Estates, sought to stir up the 
heratgve. animosity of his audience against the English Parlia- 
ment. There were, he said, four things which the English 
were unable to endure—the Covenant, Presbytery, monarchical 
government, and the Scots. All Hamilton's party were in 

rev, x4 favour of war, and on the 16th, when the clergy 
Askuc! petitioned that no forward step might be taken with- 
forpeaces gut their knowledge, one of its members declared 
that Scotland would come to regret the overthrow of the 
bishops now that the clergy took on themselves to interfere in 
civil affairs. As, however, Argyle supported the request of the 
clergy, the promise demanded was given.* 

‘The words which had been spoken in the Committee of 
Estates were of no light significance. They intimated that the 
Scotch 01d alliance between the Scottish nobility and the 
Parties Crown, which had supported James VI. in his 
struggle with the Presbyterian clergy, had been reconstituted 
under Hamilton. Most of the nobles who had deserted 
Charles to oppose Episcopacy in 1637 gave him their support 
because they wished to humble the Presbyterian clergy in 
Scotland, though they deceptively posed as the advocates of 
Presbyterianism in England. 

On March 2 a new triennial Parliament met at Edinburgh. 

' Grignon to Brienne, f"%. R.O. Transcript: ; Mungo Murray to 
Lanark, Jan. 17, Hamilton Papers, Adionda, inthe Camden Mise, vol. ix. 

+ Monueuil to Mazarin, (7 7., Arch. des Affe Lsrangeres, Wie fole 


308. 
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‘The representatives of the shires and boroughs were about 
equally divided between Argyle and Hamilton—or in other 
words, between peace and war.! A large majority of 
the nobles, howeyer, sided with Hamilton, and this 
was, in a single House, decisive.* As far as Parlia- 
rid mentary action went, Hamilton could do what he 

chose. It was a great blow to Argyle, who had 
hitherto held the representative part of Parliament in the hollow 
of his hands, and he and his partisans, truly or falsely, explained 
their defeat by alleging that the shifting of the balance at the 
elections was due not to a change of opinion in the con- 
Argyle stituencies, but to pressure put upon them by 
tweed the nobility! Whether this was the case or not, 
clergy. the clergy still regarded Argyle as their leader, 
and the influence of the clergy was of no slight weight in 
Scotland. 

‘The knowledge that the victory was less complete than it 
seemed gave Hamilton pause. Hesitating by nature, and 
Manition always reluctant to embark on decisive action, he 
hesiiats. was hardly the man to cut the knot by promptly 
availing himself of his supremacy in Parliament to push on the 
invasion of England to an immediate issue. Before the end 
of Fepruary his supporters, Loudoun, Lanark, and Lauderdale, 
were urging Charles to satisfy the clergy by yielding more than 
he had hitherto done on the subject of religion, whilst other 
members of the party were taking steps which made war un- 
avoidable. Sir Marmaduke Langdale had recently 
Edi arrived in Edinburgh, and it was perhaps in com- 
pliance with his suggestions that it was agreed 
that the first step should be the seizure of Berwick and 
Carlisle.* 

' Baittie, ii. 35. Compare Montrenil’s despatches, 

* The Parliament contained fifty six lords, forty-seven representatives 
of shires, and forty-eight representatives of boroughs. ets of Sard. of 
Scott, VI. ii, 1, 

* See Ross's Letter in 4 Declaration of the Kirk, E. 432, 10 

* Lanark, Loudoun, and Lauderdale to the King, Burnef, vi 7 The 


Yerter is undated, but it is shown by internal evidence to have beeg written 
between Feb, 15 and March 1, 
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The tinisters had for some time been denouncing from 
their pulpits all who proposed to make warin favour of a King 
Yokace who rejected the Covenant. Rumours wereindeed 
minstes, in circulation that the ministers had been bribed 

‘and by the English Commissioners.! Argyle also was 
Argyiesid said to have been influenced by offers of money, 
babes.” and he certainly had a pecuniary interest in main- 
taining peace, as 10,000/. out of the next money payable by 
England to Scotland was engaged to wipe out a debt owing 
to him by the Scottish Government. So far as the ministers 
were concemed, the supposition that they needed money to 
stir them to denounce a King who was attempting to advance 
the interests of Episcopacy with the help of a Scottish army is 
entirely gratuitous, whilst Argyle’s political position was too 
obviously at stake to make it necessary to seek further explana- 
tion of his opposition to his rivals, the Hamiltons, Hereditary 
bonds had at’ that time a far greater hold upon Scotchmen 
a than they had upon Englishmen, and before long 
gsesover Loudoun, who was also a Campbell, shifted his 
2 ground, and was found once more acting in co- 
‘operation with the head of his family.* 

In the General Assembly the lay-elders ranged themselves 
with Hamilton as the noblemen had ranged themselves with 
James at the Assembly of Perth. With the ex- 
sce” ception of four, of whom Argyle was one, every 
Awembly, lay-elder in the Assembly voted against the publica- 
Ackrial tion of a manifesto which had been drawn up by 

a the ministers* The ministers, however, commanded 
yarchu- a majority, and the manifesto was sent to the 
kepttack press, though on March 11, in consequence of a 

strong protest from Parliament, the ministers agreed 
to refrain from issuing it, at least for a time.? 





' Montreuil to Mazarin, 
308, 
+ Buruet,vi, 8. 1 Hist. of Engh 1603-1642, iii. 297. 
* Montcuil to Mazarin, March $j Arch. des Ag: Etrangives, Wi. (ol. 


FMS. Arch des Aff. Etrangeres, Wi. fol. 





321. 
4 Acts of Parl. of Scotl. V1. ii. 12. 
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‘The clerical manifesto was not indeed drawn up in favour 
of peace in the abstract, The ministers were as ready as the 
nobles to go to war against the Independent amy ; though 
they objected to assist Charles until he not only took the 
Covenant himself, but provided for its imposition on his sub- 
jects. They also insisted that all Malignants—that is to say 
all persons hostile to the Covenant—should be excluded from 
the Royalist forces about to be raised in England.! Whatever 
may be thought of the narrow ecclesiasticism of these Scottish 
ministers, it must be admitted that they saw clearly that if 
Presbyterianism was indeed to be established in England, it 
would not be in consequence of the concessions which had 
satisfied the Hamiltons. 

Every day the conflict between the Scottish factions grew 
more bitter. On March 13, a projected duel between Argyle 

Mach, 24 Hamilton's brother-in-law, the Ear] of Crawford 
Anime" and Lindsay, was only stopped by the intervention 

" of friends. In the midst of these distractions, the 
warlike preparations made slow but steady progress. On 
the 17th, a Committee of Dangers which had been 
Report, appointed a week before, brought into Parliament a 
CSmaitee report, on the strength of which a second committee 
was named to concert measures in secret for seizing 
upon Berwick and Carlisle? Rather than consent, Argyle 
Pi left the Parliament House, followed by eleven lords 
te and some thirty representative members. Hamilton 
is brought was fain to call the seceders back. ‘Though,’ he 
re candidly admitted, ‘he had more power in Parlia- 
ment than they had, yet they had the greater power in the 
kingdom,’? Much valuable time was lost in attempting to 
produce a union which was in reality unattainabl 

The Scottish Parliament and nation were drifting into war. 
The English exiles, eager to arouse the sluggishness of their 
new allies, gathered in ever-increasing numbers at Edinburgh. 





* Baillie, iii, 33 

2 Acts of Parl. of Scoth. VI. i. 13. 

* Montreuil to Mazarin, March $f, Arch. des AG. Etrangeres, Wi. fol, 
$32 
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Langdale was joined by Glemham and by a certain Captain 
Wogan, who arrived with a body of 200 horse which had 
The English DCN threatened with disbandment by Fairfax. The 
ye English, x i : : ae 

gust, English commissioners in Edinburgh in vain de. 

manded his surrender as a deserter. It was im- 
possible that this state of uncertainty should long continue. 
It seemed as if matters had reached a crisis, when 
The Prince on March 23, Sir William Fleming arrived, and de- 
come to clared that the Prince of Wales was willing to come 
to Scotland if only he could rely on the Scots being 
ready to take arms in his behalf. 

In England, if writers of Royalist newsletters are to be 
believed, whole districts were ripe for revolt. The principal 
Spread persons in Staffordshire and Warwickshire had formed 
nyatiite a design for the seizure of Warwick Castle. . Notting- 
England. ham and Oxford were also to be surprised, Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, and North Wales would declare for the King 
as soon as the Scots crossed the Border, In Essex too there 
was to be a rising, and a fortress, probably Landguard Fort, 
was to be seized. 

With such hopes, it was all-important to the Royalists that 
Charles should be once more free to take the field in person. 
Plot for For some time there had been a plot on hand for his 
theKings delivery, on the understanding that when he was 
“srs again at large he was to make his way to Scotland. 
The soul of this plot was Henry Firebrace, who, having been 
Hewry _in Charles's service as a page, was allowed to remain 
Firebmet. in attendance upon his old master. Firebrace had 
arranged for the conveyance of the secret correspondence, 

1 Letters from the Commissioners in Scotland, March 7, 21, 28, 2./: 
X nt, 127, 1725 Packets of letters, E, 4345 25; Montreuil to Mazarin, 
Munty deck. des Af. Etrangires, \vi. fol. 343: Mango Murray to Lanark, 
March 25, Hamilton Papers, Addenda, in the Camden Misc. vol. ix. 

z tito Lanark, March 7; Byron to Lanark, March 10, Hamil 
tom Pagers, 166. 

1 GT doubt not, if the design fail not, he will make his escape and be 
with you before you can hope it, s0 well have I ordered the business as 
nothing but himself ean let it.” Firebrace (2) to Lanark, March 7, 
Hamilion Papers, Addenda, in the Camden Misc. vol ik 
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which continued to pass between Charles and his friends 
outside the walls of his prison, and he now, in combination 
with Mr, Worsley, of Appuldercombe, and Mr. Newland of 
Newport, and Richard Osborne, one of the King’s attendants, 
was completing the preparations for his escape. 

However secret the conspirators might be they could not 
altogether veil their designs from the eyes of those whose 

Feb. interest it was to penetrate beneath the surface. As 
Romosrsof early as February 7, the Derby House Committee had 

‘8 information of a plan for breaking into the King’s 
chamber from the floor above him, and of thus conveying him 
away through rooms in which there were no guards.' Later, 
on March 13, the committee had vague information of another 
plan which appears to have originated with Firebrace,? and 
their imperfect knowledge led them to direct Hammond to 
find out the secret by every means in his power. 

An attempt was accordingly made by Hammond to secure 
further evidence by seizing on the King’s papers ; but it came 
to nothing, as Charles succeeded in thrusting the incriminating 
documents into the fire. It is possible that there was a scufile, 
though the story which obtained currency amongst the Royalists 
that Hammond struck the King may fairly be set down as a 
pure invention. 

According to Firebrace's plan, the night fixed for Charles’s 
escape was March 20, when he was to slip out of the open 
Firerace’s casement of his bedroom window, which looked on 
La the inner court of the castle,* in which, strange to 
say, no sentry had been placed. Firebrace would then conduct 
him to the castle wall and lower him on the other side by 
means of a rope. Once over the wall Charles would then 
descend the mound on which the castle was built, after which 


! The Com. of D. H. to Hammond, Feb. 7, Letters between Ham. 
mond and the D. H. Committee. 

: 2 to Hammond, March 13, iid. 

* Newsletter, March }}, Clar. St. P. ii. App. xlvi. 

| The traditional window, shown fo visitors as that through which 
Charles attempted to escape, has no claims to that distinction, See 
Hillier’s Warvattve of tke attempted Escapes of Charles I, 120, 
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he would find no further difficulty, except a low counterscarp 
which could easily be surmounted. On the other side Worsley 
and Osbome were to be stationed with horses, whilst Newland 
was to be in attendance at the water's edge ‘with a lusty boat’ 
ready to carry Charles wherever he pleased to go. 

‘The only part of this scheme in which Firebrace anticipated 
difficulty was the initial one. The opening between the side 
Firebrace’a Of the casement and the upright bar in the middle 
seagestions. was, he thought, too narrow to admit of the King’s 
getting his body through, and he therefore urged Charles to 


PLAN OF CARISBROOKE CASTLE 1n 1648 





iis ! 








enlarge it by cutting through a plate at the bottom which 
seems to have held the upright bar against which the casement 
shut.’ Charles however obstinately refused to accept his 
suggestion. He had, he said, tried the aperture with his head, 
‘and he was sure where that would pass, the body would 
follow.’ Besides, the cutting of the plate might easily attract 
observation. Unfortunately for Charles, when the appointed 

\ «By cutting the plate the casement shut to at the bottom, which 
then might easily have been put by.” This is by no means clear, but 
may bear the interpretation given above, 
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night arrived, Firebrace’s anticipation proved to be too well 
grounded. Charles struggled in vain to force his body through 
March ae. the casement, and, after placing in the window a 
Falwe lighted candle, as a signal that he had failed, retired 
are discomfited to bed. As no word of the attempt 
reached the Parliamentary authorities for more than a fortnight, 
it still seemed possible to renew it, and Charles continued to 
entertain hopes that, when a corrosive substance had been 
fetched from London, he would be able to remove the bar 
more silently than if he had filed it through." 

There can be no doubt that if the King had been really at 
large, a welcome would have been accorded to him before 
Martz Which even the army would have found it difficult 
‘ to stand. In London, at least, the overwhelming 
8. preponderance of opinion was in his favour, On 
March 24, the anniversary of the King’s accession, more 
bonfires were lit in the city than at any time since Charles's 
return from Spain. All who passed along the streets in 
coaches were compelled to drink the King’s health, and shouts 
for King Charles were mingled with execrations poured out 
upon Hammond, who was charged with barbarous usage of 
his prisoner. The butchers vowed that if they could catch 
him ‘they would chop him as small as ever they chopped any 
of their meat.’ 

While these scenes were being acted in the streets Marten 
called upon the House of Commons to go through stitch with 
Marten pre- their work, and to take order about deposing the 

“i King.’* No wonder that the Independent leaders hesi- 
tated to embark on so hazardousa course. Feeling 
that unless they could gain friends in England their 
case was desperate, they had for some time been 
approaching the City with conciliatory offers. They 
were ready, they said, to restore to the municipal authorities 
the command over the London militia and the Tower, to 
withdraw the soldiers from Whitehall and the Mews, and to 
release the imprisoned aldermen on the sole condition of a 

| Fircbrace'’s Narrative, printed with Herbert's Memoirs, ed. 1702. 

* Letters of Intelligence, March 30, Claremdors WSS. 25751, 24754 
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hearty support against the Scots, ‘Their overtures were made 
in vain, Nothing, they were told, would content the City short 
of the King’s restoration,' Even to that Cromwell and the 
Independent leaders had no insuperable objection provided 
only that sufficient security could be obtained for his good 
behaviour, and there is reason to believe that the English 
commissioners had some time before been instructed to 
offer to the Scots, as a condition of peace, that the 
‘vate King should be set at liberty and restored to the 
throne if he would content himself with powers con- 
woke siderably less than he had exercised before the civil 
retored war, The Presbyterians, they added, might have their 
ditisos share of court offices, but the power over the militia 
must be reserved to the Independents,? 

A security to be obtained by placing the King on the 
throne and keeping an army on foot to restrain his actions was 
‘Anittery certain to prove illusory in the end, and that it 
security.” should have been proposed at alll is to be taken as 
evidence of the desperate straits to which the Independent 
leaders were driven. Yet there is reason to believe that over- 

\ Letters of Intelligence, March 23, Clarendon MSS. 2,743 —% to 
Lanark, March 28, Hamition Papers, 169; Walker's Hist, of Indepen- 
dency, ix 83, 

? The Scots were to abstain from interference in England: ma perd 
con conditione di rimettere il Ré in liberti e dentro il suo primo potere, 
perd con gran modificatione, promettendo a loro parte negl’ ufficii della 
Corte Reale, ma non nella itia,’ Newsletter, March 24, Roman 
Transcripts, R.O. ‘The statement that some negotiation of the kind was 
opened is confirmed by a passage in a subsequent letter from Loudoun to 
the King: “ Lest my deportment may be misrepresented to your Majesty, 
Thold it my duty to let you know that the carrying on of the late engage- 
ment against the judgment and declarations of the Kirk, refusing to secure 
religion . . . and the rejecting of the desires of the commissioners sent 
to your Majesty's Parliament of this Kingdom fiom the Houses of your 
Parliament of England, who did offer in their name to join with this 
Kingdom in making their applications to your Majesty by treaty upon the 
propositions for removing of all differences and giving satisfaction in all 
things which could consist with jastice and honour . . . did convince me 
of the unlawfulness of that unhappy engagement.” Loudoun to the King, 
Oct, 1648. ALS. im the possession of Mr. Joln Webster, of Edgehitt, near 
Abarideen, 
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tures were at this time madeto Charles himself, Even Marten 
seems to have been subdued, for the time, by the imminence 
of the danger. “If we must have a government,” hesaid, “we 
had better have this King and oblige him than to have him 
obtruded on us by the Scots, and owe his restitution to 
them”? 

On March 28 Cromwell was at Farnham on private busi- 
ness. A report at once sprang up that he had gone to com- 
March 2a, Municate with Hammond, and it was also said that 
Cromwell the Earl of Southampton was at this time urged to 
at Famham, 4 " * 
Forher Make himself the medium of a fresh negotiation 
ere with the King? Such constant persistence in his 
Kings efforts to obtain peace with Charles's aid could not 
Cromwcti but expose Cromwell to the worst suspicions. Yet 
Yiektte he had no thought of freeing himself from blame by 
himsell.” any public declaration. “I know,” he wrote to an 
attached friend, “God has been above all ill reports, and 
will, in His own time, vindicate me. I have no cause to 
complain.” 

Neither Cromwell nor his Independent friends could bring 
themselves to confront the disagreeable truth that nothing short 
penitence Of their absolute submission would avert the impend- 
cftieinie ing war. During the last week of March and the 
Paling" first fortnight of April, the effort to bring the King 
asa) to terms was kept up. Southampton, it is said, 
refused to act as mediator on the ground that he would 
thereby expose himself to the penalty threatened in the Vote 
of No Addresses,‘ 


1 to Lanark, March 28, Hamiléon Papers, 170. 

2 Walker's ist. of Independency, i. 78. 

* Cromwell to Norton, March 28, Cardyle, Letter Iv. 

4 (For the most part of last week Mr. Pierrepont, Mr. St John, 
Evelyn, and young Fiennes... met Lord Say at Wallingford, where 
they debated their condition, and concluded it necessary to entertain a 
treaty with his Majesty, thereby if possible to disengage him from the 
Scottish interest.” — to Lanark, April 4, Hamilton Papers, 174. 
Walker again states that Cromwell had ‘lately had private conference 
at Farnham with Hammond.” £fist. of Zndependency, i. 78. This must 
refer to Cromwell’s visit to Farnham on March 28 ‘The Earl of 
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On April 6, in the midst of these futile negotiations, those 
who were striving for peace learnt not only that Charles had 
Apis, early succeeded in effecting his escape, but that 
ae 's preparations for renewing the effort were still being 
fer” carried on.! Three days later they were once 
eh more brought face to face with the problem of 
maintaining authority which has ceased to be based on good- 
pai, Wilk On Sunday, the 9th, during aftemoon service, 
Asie the Lord Mayor sent a party of trained bands to 
2 interfere with the amusements of some boys who 
were playing at tip-cat in Moorfields, A crowd of apprentices 
and others on the spot took the part of the boys, first pelting 
Someofthe the City forces with stones, and afterwards proceed- 
framed ing to fallon them and disarm them. ‘The possession 
exit: of arms gave confidence to the mob, now some 
three or four thousand strong, and, raising a shout of “Now 
hemor (7 King Charles!” they made their way westwards 
rushes along Fleet Street and the Strand to drive Barkstead 
westward and his regiment out of Whitehall. On their way 
they passed the Mews, in which a regiment of horse was 
quartered, and where, as it happened, were Cromwell and 





Southampton,” Walker contimaes, ‘hath been courted to negotiate with 
the King and offered the two Speakers! hands for his warrant.” On 
April 18 2 correspondent of Lanark’s writes that the negatiation has come 
taanend, “I hear from a good hand that Mr. Ashburnham hath within. 
fourteen days past been twice from the Independent party with the Earl 
of Southampton, to get him to go to the King and thems but the Eart 
refuseth except he have public leave from the two Houses and the King’s 
consent and approbation ; neither of which I find they are publicly in- 
clined to do3 for one of the chiefest amongst them said lately that they had 
endeavoured what they could to have a peace, but now nobody would 
trust them, and they would trust nobody, and therefore were resolved to 
put it to a baitle if ye came in, as they are confident ye will.” Alamsidtore 
Papers, 185. In a newsletter of April 16 from Ford to Hopton, Clares- 
don MSS. 2,763, the message to Southampton is mentioned as having 
veen sent by Say, and the answer retumed is given in much the same 
terms as in the letter of Lanark’s correspondent. Something might be 
said against each of these testimonies if it stood alone. It is the concurs 
rence of so many which carvies conviction of their general accuracy. 
* Cromwell to Hammond, April 6, Cariyle, Letter lvii. 
VOL. IV. x 
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Treton, both of them ignorant of the danger till Fairfax ' gave 
them timely warning. 

Cromwell at once ordered out his cavalry and charged the 
mob as it was advancing along the Strand ; two of the crowd 
‘Acharrein Were either slain or desperately wounded, and, as too 
theStrand. often happens unavoidably in such cases, some of 
the onlookers suffered together with the actors, By the even- 
ing the streets were cleared, and Fairfax retired to bed under 
the impression that the disturbance was at an end. 

At two in the morning of the toth, Fairfax was awakened 
with the news that the apprentices had regained confidence 

Apts, GUting the night, had secured the City gates at 
Renewal of Ludgate and Newgate, had attacked the house of 

‘ums the intrusive Lord Mayor, seizing the small cannon 
with which it was guarded, and firing shot through his 
windows. The Lord Mayor, justifiably alarmed, had taken 
refuge in the Tower. By eight in the morning the whole of 
the City was in the hands of the rioters, not a man of the 
trained bands venturing to appear against them. At last 
tna! _Barkstead’s regiment accompanied by four or five 
SUpPressio™ poops of horse appeared on the scene. Finding 
Ludgate and Newgate barred against them, they skirted 
the northern side of the City and were admitted by friendly 
hands at Moorgate. Pressing on, the soldiers found the 
insurgents engaged in collecting arms near Leadenhall. Re- 
sistance to a disciplined force was impossible, and in a few 
minutes the crowd was dispersed, unhappily not without the 
Joss of some lives, and the ringleaders led off to prison. An 
undisciplined mob in the presence of trained soldiers is not 
really dangerous ; but it was ominous that on this occasion 
the mob had the sympathy of orderly citizens,? 

To secure the Tower by increasing its garrison, and to 
insist on the removal by the City authorities of the posts and 
chains which, at the beginning of the Civil War, had been 


1 He had just succeeded his father as Lord Fairfax in the Scottish 
peerage. 

L.Ji x. 188, 190; Letter of Intelligence, April 10, Clarée Papers, 
Hi, 25 Letter of Intelligence, April 13, Clarendom MSS, 3,760 
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placed in the streets to hinder charges of cavalry, were ob- 
vious precautions against a renewal of the danger.! Yet the 
Ap.iors. Independents could not but feel that no display of 
Preautiost physical force could be as effective as the establish- 
renewal,  mpent of a settled government, and in spite of the 
Vote of No Addresses, they made one last appeal to Charles 
to concur with them in the work of peace, This time the 
bearer of their message was a woman from the City, who could 
make her way unobserved to the Isle of Wight. The result 
of heremployment was that Berkeley and Legge were again 
despatched from London on a secret mission to the King.? 

Though the terms now offered to Charles are unknown, 
there is strong reason to believe that they were accompanied 
me paeor PY 1" intimation that if they were rejected sentence 
York wo be" of deposition would be pronounced by Parliament 
King. against him, and the Duke of York crowned in his 
stead as King James II.* The plan of substituting the Duke 
for his father had been approved by the Council of War ;4 and 
the 24th, the day on which there was to be a call of the House 

1 The order to pull down the posts and chains was given by the Lord 
Mayor on April ro, and confirmed by the House of Commonson the 13th. 
On the rsth the Commons ordered that the garrison of the Tower should 
be made up to 1,000 foot and a troop of horse. Lif. x, 1915 Cf. v. 
529, 532 

They,” 2. Cromwell and his party, “have sent a gentlewoman 
in Lime Street, with a letter to the King, and after her return Colonel 
Legge and Colonel Berkeley were despatched to the Isle of Wight ; and 
because they could not receive the King’s answer time enough, they put 
off the debate of disposing of the King and Kingdom toa longer day ; 
they have adjourned the Parliament and met at Farnham Castle. They 
have ordered the strengthening of the Tower with a thousand foot and 
troop of horse, and the taking down of the chains, the drawing of the 
army nearer the City, &.” Tricks of the Stute, E, 436, 3. This pam 
phlet was published on April 29. Berkeley and Ashburnham probably 
returned before the 18th, ifit i true that the negotiations with the King 
were broken off before that day. See p. 96, note 4. 

* T gather the King’s knowledge of this resolve from his anxiety to 
effect the Duke’s escape without delay. 

+ “This army (last April) in their council, . . debated the deposing 
of the King, disinheriting the Prince and crowning the Duke of York, 
which was then approved by Cromwell and Ireton.” Walker's 27:1. of 
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of Commons, seems to have been fixed on fora motion that 
the King should be dethroned in favour of his second son.! 

To Charles, therefore, it was of vital importance that the 
Duke of York should not be found in England on the 24th. 

apritay, ONE obstacle to his escape, the word of honour 
Fscapeof which the boy had given not to repeat his former 
the Duke of 7 
York attempt to escape,* was easily removed by Bamfield, 
planned. t whom the arrangement of the plan was entrusted. 
Bamfield told the Duke that as he was under age his promise 
was not binding without his father’s consent, and this sophistry 
obtained ready credence, The evasion was to be made on 
the arst. For some evenings before, the Duke amused him- 
self by playing hide and seek with his brother and sister in the 
apartments which they occupied at St. James's, in order to 
accustom his guardians to his absence from the room where he 
had usually been found at that late hour. 

In the meanwhile, Anne Murray, a sister of the well-known 
Will Murray, had ordered a tailor to make for the boy a lady’s 
dress. The order almost led to a discovery of the 
plot, as the tailor was startled by the measurements 
by given to him. He had never, he said, made a dress 
in which the size of the waist was so large in proportion to the 


Anne 
‘Murray's 
prepara 


Independency, i. 107.“ Shortly," wrote Bamfield in an undated letter, 
“the design of 622 [the Duke of York's] crowning in case there bea 
necessity that monarchical government must continue, is freshly thought 
upon.” Hamilton Papers, Addenda, in Camd, Misc. vol. ix. The same 
idea is indicated in the King’s own letter to Bamfield about the proposed 
escape of the Duke. ‘I believe it will be difficult and, if he miscarry 
in the attempt, it will be the greatest afiliction that can arrive to me; but 
T look upon James's escape as Charles's preservation, and nothing can 
content me more.” Autobiography of Lady Anne Halkeit, 20, *Charles’s 
pretervation,’ I imagine, means the preservation of the rights of the Prinee 
of Wales. 

\ “The citizens . . . see now the army . . . have environed them, 
on purpose to overawe the Presbyterian members at the great mote on 
Monday, the 24th instant ; but the great design of that day held not since 
his Highness the Duke of York—wherein it is supposed he was chiefly 
to be concerned—hath escaped their clutches” Merc. Elencticus, E. 
437) 19. 

* Seep. Sp 
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lady's height. ‘The tailor, however, kept counsel, and, on the 
evening of the 2rst, the Duke, saying that he was going off 
Agden 1 his game, went into the garden, and opening the 
Tiemwape gate with a key with which he had been supplied, 
stepped out into the park, where Bamfield awaited 

him with a cloak and wig. Thus yartially disguised the Duke 
was taken in a coach to a house in which Anne Murray com- 
pleted the metamorphosis, clothing him in a mixed mohair 
of a light hair-colour and black,’ and a scarlet under-petticoat. 

In this guise, making as Anne Murray thought a very 
preity girl, the boy, still accompanied by Bamfield, who now 
‘The Duke a88umed the character of a brother, took passage in 
SWZ a barge to Gravesend, where the pair found a vessel 
tam awaiting them, and put to sea before orders had 
been given to stop the ports. Two days later they landed at 
Rammekens, safe from all pursuit. Yet the Duke continued 
to keep up his disguise after all necessity for it was at an end. 
On the night after his arrival he shocked the hostess of the 
inn in which he slept by rejecting the services of her maids 
when he undressed, and by insisting on occupying the same 
room as Bamfield." 

The Houses, as soon as they learnt what had happened, 
issued orders to transfer some of the servants of the Duke of 
‘TheDike o York to his brother the Duke of Gloucester, now 
Glveeter’s only in his ninth year, and did everything in their 
increased. power to increase the dignity of the child’s position, 
as if to point him out as a possible occupant of the throne 
now that his brother was no longer available, For the 
present, however, the time was unpropitious to such designs, 
as the signs of approaching war were growing clearer every 
day. Before the end of April, it was evident beyond dispute 
‘mn that the question was not how the Houses should 
fom dispose of the throne, but whether it was to be at 
i their disposal. The news from Scotland was gloomy 
enough, and scarcely less gloomy was the news from Ireland. 

' Account of the Duke of York's escape, Clar. S¢. P. i. App. xvii. 5 
Autobiography of Lady Anne Halkett, 20, For the date of the eseape see 
LJ % 219% 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


THE EVE OF THE SECOND CIVIL WAR. 


In the winter of 1646, Ormond, finding that the English 
Parliament refused to accept his surrender of the Lord 
1. Lieutenant's office on his own terms,! had made a 
‘ka fresh effort to conclude an alliance which might 
oem unite the English Royalists with more moderate 
spirits amongst the Irish Confederates, on the basis 

‘of toleration under the King’s authority, against Rinuccini on 
‘the one hand and the Puritans on the other. On behalf of 
this scheme Digby, as the King's Secretary of State, and 
‘Clanricarde, as a loyal Catholic nobleman, combined in carry- 
ing on a negotiation with Preston, the commander 
of the army of the Confederates in Leinster. Pres- 
ton, jealous of the influence of O'Neill, and never 
altogether at his ease in carrying out the Nuncio’s behests, 
listened for a time to their invitations,? but in the end broke 
away from them, and on December 22 signed a declaration 
throwing the blame of the rupture on the insufliciency of Or- 
ig. Mond’s offers.? After this Rinuccini’s triumph seemed 
dam! complete, When the General Assembly met on 
ame January 10, 1647, he consented to the liberation of 
"the members of the Supreme Council whom he had 
arrested in September,‘ being now strong enough to obtain the 

* See vol. iii, 189. 

* The correspondence relating to this negotiation is printed in Carte’s 
‘Ormond, vi. 453-483. 

4 Preston to Rinuecini, Dec. 10, Lord Leicester's MS. fol. 1,448¥ 
Preston to Ormond, Dec. 19, Carte’s Ormond, vi. 4835 Preston's Degla- 
tation, Dec. 22, Gilbert's Hist. of the Irish Confederation, vi. 167. 

* See vol, iii, 159. 
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consent of the Assembly to a condemnation of the peace 
made by the Supreme Council with Ormond,' and a general 
4, teeepiance of his own principles. Evety member 
condemns of the Assembly swore not toaccept any peace which 
bey did not grant full liberty to the Roman Catholic 
religion in the whole of Ireland, the restoration of all 
jurisdictions and privileges possessed by the clergy in the 
days of Henry VIL. the abrogation of all laws hostile to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and the restitution of all churches 
and benefices not only in the districts now held by the Con- 
federates, but also in those which might be subsequently gained 
by them. A new Supreme Council was then chosen, in which 
the partisans of the clergy formed a decided majority.? 

Rinuccini's Parliamentary success could not smooth away 
the real difficulties. of his position, The feud between Preston 
ards May, 24 O'NCill was still unappeased. ‘The clergy could 
Rinuccini’s not trust Preston, and the brutalities of O’Neill’s 
“iscsi U)istermen exasperated the laity of the South3 ‘The 
Nuncio was moreover irritated at the anxiety shown, even by 
the clergy, to maintain in all temporal matters their allegiance 
toa heretic king.* The reluctance of the nobility to submit 
to the domination of the clergy was still more strongly marked ; 
whilst the money which should have been sent from Rome 
had not yet arrived. Under these circumstances the Con- 
federate Catholics missed the opportunity of seizing Dublin, 
which was offered them by the strife between the Parliament 
and army in England. 





* Rinuccini, Nasrriafure, 190-209, 472. 
10 Panzitolo, May 28, /., 229. 

+ Nel giuramento rinnovato in quest’ Assemblea vedra V. E. che il 
primo punto é Ia fedelt verso il R&, siccome anco i Vescovi sent’ alcuna 
difficoltA hanno giurato, Questa cosa é tanto inviscerata in ogni sorte di 
persona anco ecclesiastica, ehe quando il Nuntio si facesse alcun minimo 
motivo, enterebbe subito in sospetto d” aver altri fini che di semplice 
nunziatura, come i mali affetti anco senza questo cercano alle volte di 

# persuadere, Rinuccini to Panfilio, March 7, sem, 205, The Nuncio 
goes on to-say that, whenever the sending of 10,000 men to England was 
talked of, he took eare to express his approbation of the proposal only in 
general terms, 
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Whilst Rinuccini was chafing under the restraints which 
hindered the creation of a Papal Ireland, the Queen was 
Marc, doing what she could to make Ireland Royalist. 
Mision ef In March one of her agents, Father Leyburn, who 
leyburn travelled under the name of Winter Grant, urged 
‘Ormond to retract the word which he had given to Parliament 
and to form a league with Rinuccini in defence of the rights 
of the Crown, yburn passed from Kilkenny to Dublin and 
from Dublin to Kilkenny, but it was not in his power to induce 
either Ormond to bend before the Nuncio’s terms, or the 
Nuncio to accept Ormond’s doctrine of the supremacy of the 
Royal over the ecclesiastical power.' 

‘The precious time thus frittered away could never be 

recovered by the Confederates. On June 7 Michael Jones, 

Josey. appointed by the English Parliament to the com- 
menial” mand in Leinster,? landed in Dublin accompanied 

yublin., by Parliamentary commissioners, and, what was of 
far greater importance, by 1,400 foot and 600 horse. Ormond, 
after a protracted negotiation, had no choice but to surrender 

julys, unconditionally to the English Parliament. On 
Qimend "July 28 he delivered over the sword of office to the 
the sword. commissioners, and a few days later sailed for 
England. His policy of seeking to bind Ireland to Charles 
by the concession of religious toleration under the Royal 
authority could not but fail. He never had the material 
forces behind him necessary to terrify those who rejected his 
offers, nor was it possible for him to inspire those to whom 
his policy was in itself acceptable with confidence in a king 
who merely sought to make use of Catholic Ireland for his 
own ends. 

Whilst Ormond was haggling with the commissioners the 
May-July. long-expected attack of the Confederates was at last 
Fxows impending over Dublin. Freed from the rivalry of 

O'Neill, who had betaken himself to Connaught, 
Preston surprised Carlow in May, and having collected a 

* Notices on this mission are seattered over the Carte ASS. of the 
time, and Rinuecini’s Mursfatura. 

* See vob. iii, a3a, 
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considerable force, was early in July in a position to attack the 
girdle of fortified posts with which Dublin was surrounded. 
Naas capitulated on July 15, and Maynooth on the 23rd. 
Preston then laid siege to Trim. If Trim proved unable to 
Tesist, it would next be the turn of Dublin." 
Before Trim could be brought to yield, the change of 
tulers in Dublin exposed Preston to an attack from a com- 
tee, Tander who, though money and supplies were 
joatlctves still wanting, had a military force sufficiently well 
weiss equipped to be available, if only for a short time, for 
active service. On August 1 Jones marched out of Dublin ; 
then striking northwards he effected on the 4th a junction 
with Sir Henry Tichbome, who, having been one of the 
King’s lords-justices, was now serving the Parliament loyally 
in his old post as governor of Drogheda. The combined 
force was reckoned at 5,000 foot and 1,500 horse, whilst 
Preston had at his disposal at least 7,000 foot and 1,000 
Avg.8, horse. On the 8th Jones found Preston’s army 
posted on Dungan Hill, not far from Trim, and at 
Hi, once pushed forward to the attack. As at Benburb,* 
the battle was decided by the result of the encounter of the 
cavalry. Inferior in numbers and discipline, the Irish horse 
took to flight on both wings, The foot soldiers alone, stub- 
born as their resistance was, could do no more than maintain 
the honour of their race. After more than half their numbers 
had fallen three thousand survivors took refuge in a bog. 
Jones at once ordered his horsemen to guard the exits, whilst 
his footmen pressed in to the slaughter. The Irish officers 
were reserved as prisoners, but of the private soldiers who 
entered the bog no more than 228 escaped with their lives. 
Amongst those who fell were four hundred of the hardy band 
which had followed Alaster Macdonald in the Highlands under 
the leadership of Montrose.* 





* Lord Leicester's MS. fol. 1,708. 

2 See vol. iii, 152, 

* Relation of Battle of Trim, Nestatura, 2433 Diary, Carte MSS. 
xxi, fol, 371. In the Relation Macdonald's men are called ‘Scoti Iberni,’ 
which seems to setile the question of their race. Colonel Alesandes 
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According to the English accounts no more than 500 of 
the Irish foot escaped from first to last, whilst the Irish them- 
The Irish SCl¥es admitted a loss of 3,000. Preston himsclf 
ee escaped, but his money and baggage, together with 
his secret correspondence, fell into the hands of the victors. 
To Jones’s hungry soldiers the most valuable prize was ‘ sixty- 
four pair oxen’ ready to be converted into food. Yet even 
with this help Jones's commissariat was not in a condition to 
enable him long to keep the field, He recovered Naas and 
Maynooth, but on the roth, only two days after his victory, 
he was compelled to dismiss Tichborne and to return to 
Dublin. 

Good news met Jones on his arrival at the city gate, A 
ship had arrived bringing 1,500/. from England, an earnest, as 
the soldiers hoped, of better things to come. The victors, as 
they strode along the streets of Dublin, were not 
These” allowed to display the banners which they had cap- 
enter tured. It would savour, said Jones, ‘of ostentation 
and attributing unto man the glory of this great work 
due unto the Lord only,’! 

To the Confederate Catholics the blow was, indeed, a 
heavy one. The Supreme Council summoned O'Neill to 

Avg.ea, their aid, and before long the Ulster chieftain estab- 
O'Neil | lished himself in Leinster, but his followers brought 
bythe with them an evil reputation as plunderers which 
Cease rendered a hearty co-operation with the southern 
Irish impossible? Under any circumstances O'Neill would 
have found it difficult enough to cope with Jones. His forces 
were quite insufficient to cope with Inchiquin as well. 

Inchiquin, whose savage destructiveness branded him 
amongst his countrymen with the appellation of ‘Murrough of 
the burnings,’ was pursuing his accustomed work of destruction 


Macdonald is said to have fallen, but either this must be an error, or the 
slain man must have been a namesake of the son of Colkiito. 

* Diary, Carte MSS, xxiv fol. 371 

* Lond Leicester's MS. Soll. 1,731-1,738. ‘The charge of plundering 
is placed beyond dispute by its being made im an account written in 
Kinuccini’s interests, 
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in Munster. On September 3 he drew near to the Rock of 
Cashel on which the fortress-cathedral of St. Patrick, the work 
Inchiqeins of Norman conqucrors, overshadows the lovely 
ravages chapel of Cormac, the last effort of Irish architectural 
art in the days hefore the Irish tribes bowed beneath the yoke 
Sept.4. of the stranger. On the 4th, mounting the ascent, 
ite yoms he drove the Irish garrison into the cathedral. Then 
ofCashel. followed a desperate struggle. Finding the doors 
blocked against them, the assailants raised ladders to the 
windows and leapt into the church. For half an hour the 
fight raged within till some sixty of the defenders, who alone 
remained alive, took refuge in the bell-tower, Enticed by 
promise of quarter, they at last descended, to be butchered or 
retained as prisoners for ransom by the faithless Inchiquin. 
Five priests were slaughtered as a matter of course. Amongst 
the slain were some women, whilst others were stripped naked 
and turned out in their shame. When the destruction of 
human life was at an end, the soldiers fell upon the great 
crucifix in the roodloft, and lopped away the head, the hands, 
and the fect of the image of the Saviour. That day's work 
put a barrier between Inchiquin and his countrymen which 
no subsequent tergiversation on his part ever availed to 
remove.! 
After Inchiquin had satisfied his rage and the cupidity of 
his soldiers at Cashel, his light horse swept the country up to 


os, the walls of Kilkenny. This success encouraged 


Joes” Jones, who had now received fresh support from 
ives England, to resume the offensive. Leaving Dublin 


on October 2, he marched northwards to effect a 
junction with a soldier of far higher quality than Inchiquin.? 
That soldier was George Monk, After his capture at 
Nantwich,? in January 1644, Monk was for a long time im- 
prisoned in the Tower. He was the very type of 
Monk's a professional soldier, diligent and skilful in the 
seTowsr. fulfilment of his duties, and entirely uninfluenced 
by political or religious enthusiasm. As long as Charles was 
1 Father Sall’s narrative in Murphy's Cromwell im Ireland, 388, 
* Lord Leicester's MS. 1,738b. * See vol. i. 295. 
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in a position to claim his services, Monk turned a deaf ear to 
the advances of his captors, who would gladly have given em- 
ployment to so distinguished an officer. At last, in November 
1646, when Charles was in the hands of the Scots 
Nw. at Newcastle and the Royal army had ceased to 
takesthe exist, Monk, holding himself free from all further 
obligation to the King, took the Covenant and ac- 
cepted service under Lord Lisle,! who was then setting off for 
Munster as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.* 
Lisle’s appointment proving a failure, Monk returned with 
him to England in 1647. His services, however, were too 
f valuable to be readily dispensed with, and on July 
wit) %~ 17 of the same year he received a commission to 
Zemnd command all the Parliamentary forces in Ulster 
# ise excepting the Scottish regiments under Monro. As 
O'Neill was no longer in the North, Monk soon found himself 
in a position to give assistance to the forces in Leinster, and 
Oc. 08 October § he brought 1,400 foot and 600 horse 
ject) the help of Jones. Their united army now con- 
Motkand sisted of 6,000 foot and 1,600 horse—a force which 
eee was irresistible as long as it could be fed. Many 
fortresses were captured, including the strong town of Athboy, 
under the very eyes of O'Neill. 


} See vol. iii. 232. 

2 Gumble's Life of Mond, 22; LJ. vii 562, 564; be, 336 Me 
Julian Corbett hoids that Monk did not take the Covenant at this time— 
‘though there is evidence that the Committee of Both Kingdoms reported 
him to be ready to take it—on the ground that the Ulster Scots asked 
him to take it in 1649, which he thinks they would not have done if he 
had taken it already. It appears, however, that, on March 30, 1649, 
Lord Montgomery of Ards and others wrote to Monk that they did not 
‘sce how they could ‘in conscience join with any new association with 
such as will not cordially renew the Covenantwith usnow.’ (Carle MSS. 
xxiv. fol. 332.) That the Scots in 1649 wanted Monk to take the Cove- 
nant a second time is shown still more clearly by the Declaration of the 
Council of War printed in Zhe Declaration of the British, E. $56, 15. 
The fact is that to take the Covenant in 1646 meant, to aman who cared 
nothing for ecclesiastical distinctions, a renunciation of the service of 
Charles 1, for that of Parliament. To takeit ina64g meant a renunciation 
of the service of the Commonwealth for that of Charles II, and the Scots, 
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O'Neill was the less able to offer resistance as he had 
weakened himself by the despatch of Alaster Macdonald into 
Munster to assist Lord Taaffe, the general of the Con- 
federates, in making head against the victorious Inchiquin.! 

Nowa. On November 13, however, Inchiquin defeated the 
Inchigwia's. combined army in the neighbourhood of Mallow. 
tear” As at Dungan Hill, the struggle on the field was 
Mallow. followed by a butchery, no quarter being given to 
any but the officers. Even this distinction did not avail 
Alaster Macdonald. The strong man whose swashing blows 
had stemmed -the tide of war at Auldearn was negotiating 
for a surrender, when an officer of Inchiquin’s basely stabbed 
him in the back, and stretched him dying on the ground. 

Such a flood of disaster necessarily produced a deep feeling 
of despondency at Kilkenny, where the General Assembly was 

Nov. 2, again in session. For some time there had been a 
ze talk of offering the Protectorate of Ireland to a 
daembly foreign prince, and for this office Rinuccini would 

have selected the Pope or some Catholic sovereign 
Preece acting under the Pope’s influence.* The old party 
oflreliand. of peace was, however, too strong for the Nuncio. 
‘The General Assembly now restored to their places in the 
Supreme Council many who had been ejected and imprisoned 
by him a year before. It also insisted, in spite of his objec- 
conmi tions, on sending three commissioners to France 
binned with the twofold object of inviting the Prince of 
France, Wales to Ireland, in accordance with a proposal 
which had been made through Father Leyburn,‘ and of coming 
to an agreement with the Queen on terms of peace which 
might supersede those formerly arranged with Ormond. 


1 Th late Successful Proceedings of the Army, E. 412, 43 Lord 
Leicester's MS. fol. 1,738>-1,739b. 

* Inchiquin to Lenthall, Nov. 18, A rue Aelation, E, 418, 6; 
Rinuccini’s Munsiatura, 268. 

2 In his letter of Nov, 23 (Nunstatura, 265) he does not commit him: 
self s0 far, but his subsequent letters show what his wishes were, 

+ See pe 194. 

* See vol. iii. 55. 
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Rinuccini was the more dissatisfied as two of the commis- 
sioner, Lord Muskerry and Geoffrey Browne, were his oppo- 
nents, and the only one on whose goodwill he could count 
was the Marquis of Antrim. The influence of the Nuncio, 
however, was still considerable enough to enable him to exact 
a promise from the Assembly that, as far as religion was con- 
cerned, nothing should be accepted which had not the sanc- 
andto tion of the Pope, and to obtain the appointment 
Rome of two other commissioners of his own selection to 
negotiate at Rome.! 

It was till February that the two parties of commissioners 

1608. left Ireland. At the end of that month Colonel 
Feb Barry landed at Cork? with instructions from 
the Ormond—who had now been for some time in 
SQM" France—to bring the Royalist party in Ireland into 
Barry's active co-operation with that large party amongst the 
baie Confederates which was more or less openly hostile 
to the Nuncio, 

Before making for Kilkenny, Barry stopped to have an 
interview with Inchiquin. In spite of the ferocity he had 
Tochiguta exhibited against his Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
changes Inchiquin had for some time been preparing to 
—~ change sides. He had far more in common with 
the great Irish landowners who formed the main support of 
the Royalist party amongst the Confederates, than with Jones 
on the one hand or Rinuccini on the other. He had also 
taken alarm at the Vote of No Addresses as implying a de- 
fiance to his own class as well as tothe King. Accordingly, 

Maret. he received Barry with open arms, and gave 
Ageates him authority to negotiate between himself and 
Bee the Confederates a cessation of arms which might 
afterwards be converted into open co-operation in the King’s 
name. 

On March 28 the ominous tidings that negotiations were 


* Rinuccini's Meersiatsera, 263-293. 
* Lord Leicester's MS, 01. 1,904. 
* Philopater Irenseus (i.e, John O'Callaghan), Vind. Cath. Hid, 38. 
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on foot reached Westminster! On April 13 further news 
March 28, arrived which confirmed the worst fears. Inchiquin 
facies” had, on April 3, declared openly for the King and 
pibecr for an alliance with the Scots and the Irish Con- 
federates, and had also notified to his officers that 
Inchquins those who refused to support his new policy must 
known. leave the country.* 

Before long news still more depressing arrived from Scot- 
land. Whatever hope Cromwell may have entertained of 
averting an invasion by an understanding with Argyle 
Rad sews and the Kirk had now to be definitely abandoned. 
Scotland. On April 11 the Scottish Parliament voted that the 
April, treaty between the two kingdoms had been broken, 
Demands snd that a demand should be made for the esta- 
Scottish lishment of the Presbyterian religion in England, 

and the suppression of heresy and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. It also voted that the English Parliament should 
be asked to open a negotiation with the King in the hope of 
obtaining his consent to these terms, and should disband Fair- 
avi, {23 army of sectaries, On the 18th the Parliament, 
Itnames in expectation of a refusal of these demands, pro- 
ees: ceeded to name colonels of regiments about to be 
raised in the several counties for service against the enemies 
of religion.? 

From Wales, too, the news had for some time been alarm- 

Mua, ing. Early in March hopes had been entertained 
Frpsed’ that the troops raised by Laugharne to fight during 
Taueane’s the last war on the side of Parliament would suffer 
tap. themselves to be quietly disbanded. A consider- 
puiach 43 able party of them, however, now went off in the 
sally. direction of Pembroke, giving intimation of their 
approach to Poyer. On March 23, Poyer, sure of their support, 


* All that was published wasa letter from Inchiquin's officers declaring 
that they must be fetched home to England unless supplies were sent ; 
but Grignon, in his despatch of April 34, speaks of Inchiquin as having 
already joined the Catholics. 

* L. J. x. 161, 189; Papers againse Lord Inchiquin, B. 435, 33. 

* Acts of the Part. of Scoti. V1. part ii. 23, 3% 
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sallied out of the castle and chased out of the town the Parlia- 
mentary officer, Colonel Fleming, with the soldiers under his 
command.! 

Poyer was encouraged by this success to more active opera- 
tions. Sweeping over Pembrokeshire he levied men and con- 
tributions, and only just failed in carrying off the 
Parliamentary commissioners as prisoners to Pem- 
broke. He succeeded in getting possession of Tenby Castle, 
and was emboldened to issue a proclamation in which he 
declared openly for the King and the Book of Common Prayer.? 


activity. 


THE WAR Ti SOUTH WALES. 








z ep 
At Westminster there was grave anxiety as to the attitude 
of Iaugharne’s regiments. Colonel Horton was 
Yorn to despatched by Fairfax with reinforcements to super- 
‘Taughame's intend the disbandment, for, though both soldiers 
gmKR and officers gave fair promises, they might easily be 
carried away by the enthusiasm of Poyer's good fortune ta 


1A Bloody Slaughter, E. 433, 53 The Kingelom’s Weekly Intelti 
gencer, B. 434, 26; Prince Charles's Letiex, E. 434, 27 3 Perf. Occur 
ences, E, 522, 11; Rusbw. vil. 1,039. 

* Perf Occurrences, E. 522, 17; The Declaration of Col, Paper, Bo 
435, 9. 
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resist a government known to them mainly by the taxes which 
it levied! As April wore on it became clear that Horton 
would have more enemies to deal with than the mere garrisons 
of Pembroke and Tenby. Laughame’s men took what pay- 
ment they could get and left their ranks ; but as soon as they 
were disbanded they for the most part placed themselves under 
Poyer's orders.* In so doing they were encouraged by Colonel 
Powel, one of Laugharne’s principal officers, though Laughame 
himself for the present abstained from action. On April 17 
Horton wrote that he had arrived at Neath, and that an imme 
diate action was expected, 

In Wales, as in Ireland and Scotland, Charles hoped to 
draw to his own profit the not unnatural reluctance of the 
Acom- population to submit to the predominance of Eng- 


biwin Jand. Vet neither his character nor his position 
England fitted him to appear as the champion of overborne 
ksin nationalities. Alike in Scotland and in Ireland 


weakaes, the distinctive national feeling had rallied to the 
representative of the spiritual power—in one case to the Pres- 
byterian clergy, in the other case to Rinuccini. Hamilton in 
Scotland and the Confederate lords in Ireland supported 
Charles's claims in England, because they wished to use his 
restored authority to support them in opposing ecclesiastical 
pretensions in their respective countries, Their most vigorous 
efforts would be heavily weighted with an ally whose promises 
no man could trust, and who, when his own objects had been 
gained, would as readily sacrifice bis supporters as his 
enemies. 

To Charles himself the varied nature of the forces taking 
the field on his behalf was almost certain to be detrimental. 
Iseffec ia Cavaliers of the old stock like Glemham and Lang- 
Englind. dale might cheerfully accept the help of the Scots, 
as Ormond had accepted the aid of Inchiquin and Muskerry, 
inconfidence that when thevictory had once been won their own 
social position, combined with the favour of the King, would 
suffice to secure the ascendency of their own principles in the 
future, Charles’s new allies, the English Presbyterians, were 

* A Perf, Diurnal, By 522, 35. * Fade, Ey 522 20. 

VoL. 1v, I 
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much less confident, and but few of them were likely to believe 
that a victory due to the Cavaliers, aided by the less distinc- 
tively Presbyterian section of the nobility of Scotland and by 
the Catholic nobility of Ireland, would really conduce to the 
attainment of their objects. 

If there was a man in England capable of taking advantage 
of this state of feeling it was Cromwell. All his thoughts made 
for unity, and after pushing his designs for the conciliation of 
the King almost beyond the verge of safety, he at last accepted 
the stern teaching of facts, and betook himself to the concilia- 
tion of the Presbyterians. It did not need much clearness of 
brain to teach him the importance of succeeding here. The 
army, though comparatively small in numbers, had the advan- 
tage of a central position, and might fairly be expected to cope 
with the large forces threatening it from Scotland and Ireland, 
because those forces were scattered over a wide circumference, 
and were ill supported even by the people of the countries 
which sent them forth. A successful rising in England, and 
especially in London, would shift the whole balance of the war. 
The army would, in that case, be deprived at a blow of the 
support of the machinery of civil government, and would 
degenerate into a horde of brave and well-disciplined brigands. 

‘The turning point appears to have been reached on April 25. 
On that day a letter written from Newcastle by Hazlerigg was 

ieee. read in the House of Commons, announcing that a 
Kews from resolution to raise an army had been taken in Scot- 
land.! As it happened, the House was unusually 
full, and in a full House there was always a Presbyterian 
majority. Yet the effect of this news, even on the Presby- 
¢ terians, was at once exhibited. Not only did the 
ts effect - 
atWest- House resolve to strengthen the fortifications of 
minis, Newcastle, but to proceed with the least possible 
delay to the question of the seitlement of the kingdom,* 
which had been kept in the background since the Vote of No 
Addresses, during the time that the Independents had been 

* Z£J.¥. 544. The letter is probably the one printed anonymously in 

the Perf Diurnal, E. 522, 25, 
TEL. ¥. S44, 545. 
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carrying on their secret negotiation for the abdication of the 
King. On the 27th, before the constitutional debate was 
opened, a still more pressing question claimed the attention 

April27, Of the House. The misunderstanding between the 
ikscié City and the army sprung from differences about 
Cty — money quite as much as from differences about 
sry." _geligious and political principles. No threats of the 
soldiers ot of Parliament could induce the citizens to pay their 
assessments, and without the assessments of the City the 
soldiers must either starve or make themselves unpopular by 

ing at free quarter. Necessarily, therefore, the citizens were 
in ill odour at head-quarters, and from time to time there was 
a talk amongst the Agitators of taking the law into their own 
hands, On the 27th, the City authorities appeared at West 
Everats © ‘Tainster, and laid before the Houses information 
information received from an exciseman named Everard, to the 
effect that, being at Windsor on the zoth, as he lay in his bed, 
he overheard some officers, of whom Colonel Ewer was one, 
talking in the next room of disarming the City and forcing 
it by threats of plunder to advance 1,c00,000/, 

* In consequence of this information the City now demanded 
that the chains taken away from the streets after the late riot! 
Demands o¢ Should be restored, that the army should be removed: 
teCiy, to a farther distance, and that Skippon, who pos- 
sessed the confidence of both parties, should be appointed to 
command the trained bands of the whole district within the 
now demolished fortifications,” Cromwell at once perceived 
granted at that the advantage of coming to an understanding 
therewext, with the City would be far greater than anything 
and Vare. that could be gained by the maintenance of irri- 
tating precautions against revolt, and, seconded by Vane," he 
moved that the petition of the City might be granted. ‘The 
permission to replace the chains and the appointment of 
Skippon met with no opposition ; the question of removing 
the army could only be decided with the concurrence of the 
army itself.* 

* See p. 98. 

* Merc, Praginaticus, E. 437, 31. 
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On the 28th the House proceeded to consider the basis of 
the constitutional settlement of the kingdom. In a division, in 
Apeitot, Which the Presbyterians were supported by Vane 
King; Loris, and Pierrepont and other leading Independents! it 
ionstobe was resolved by the large majority of 165 to 99 that 
mainte’: the House would ‘not alter the fundamental govern- 
ment of the kingdom, by King, Lords, and Commons’ The 
question who the King should be was not openly touched, but 
‘The Hamp- the House proceeded to resolve that the matter of 
ron Ceti the propositions drawn up for presentation to the 
Lene King when he was at Hampton Court should ‘be the 
sculement. ground of the debate for the settlement of the peace 
of the kingdom,’ and that any member was to be at liberty in 
spite of the Vote of No Addresses to propound anything he 
pleased in the course of the debate? 

There were some who thought that the main object of those 
who supported. this proposal was to cut the ground from under 
Realtor the feet of the Scots, Cromwell, at least, could vote 
‘these voles with a safe conscience for a Presbyterian settlement 
if he could be sure that Parliament would maintain the con- 
cession of religious liberty which had been made at the time 
of the adoption of the propositions intended to be presented 
at Hampton Court.8 Most likely, however, he troubled him- 
self for the moment about none of these things. What he 
wanted now was time in which to beat the Scots, and if Parlia- 
ment chose to waste time by entering into a fresh negotiation 
with the King as hopeless as the first, he at least would be the 
gainer. 

Having done what he could at Westminster, Cromwell 
hurried to Windsor. He had there to do with men to whom 

Apriiay, the very idea of compromise was hateful, On the 
Mecingt 24th a body of Agitators had met at St. Albans, 
Asienes where they denounced the ambition of the grandes, 
and drew up a petition for the immediate adoption of the 
Agreement of the People’ This foolish attempt to exasperate 





tto Lanark, April 28, Hamilton Pagers, 192. 
# OJ... 547. ¥ See vol. iii. 375. 
4 The Army's Petition, B. 438, t. 
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nine-tenths of the nation against the army at a moment when 
the army had but little good-will to spare was summarily 
put down. On the 28th those who had taken part in the 
meeting were summoned before a Council of War at Windsor, 
and though they ultimately escaped with no more than a 
teprimand they were taught that the time was not one for 
sowing divisions in the army or the State." 

Cromwell could stamp out mutiny, but he could not 
conceal from himself that his hold on the army was im- 
Cromwe petilled. Everything, it seemed, had gone wrong, 
distrusted. and most of all his own sanguine efforts to re- 
store peace by negotiating with the King. It was no secret 
that, by many in the army and out of the army, he was re- 
garded as a traitor who had turned aside from the path in 
which he had engaged to walk after the suppression of the 
mutiny on Corkbush Field. Yet Cromwell's mind was not 
troubled merely by the fear of external danger. His failures 
always brought with them deep searchings of heart, and stern 
questionings of his own conscience to teach him whether he 
had in any way strayed from the path of duty. In this he was 
not alone, and on the 2gth® the notables of the army— 


1 Perf, Weekly Account, B. 438, 8 

+ The date given in Allen's narrative (printed in Cariyie after Letter 
Wv,) is ¢in the beginning of 1648," that is to say after March 25, Not 
only is it impossible to fix the date during Cromwell's negotiations with 
the King, but there are other reasons for placing it at the end of April, 
Under the date of May 2, Mercurius Pragmaticus (E. 437, 31) speaks of 
a day of humiliation at Windsor, and Whitelocke fixes it on April 29. 
‘This would bring the third day te May 1, and a Letter of Intelligence of 
May 1, in the Clarenden MSS. (2,771) says that the Independents in the 
House ‘will bring the King upon his trial, and make choice of some of 
their learned divines to show the lawfulness of it,’ The final resolution 
at Windsor seems to have been taken afier the decision to send off part 
of the army to Wales, which was on April 30 or May 1. From this I 
gather that the three days of the conference were April 29, 30, and May 1, 
especially as we know that Cromwell was at Windsor on April 29, and 
it seems unlikely that he should have been absent from Parliament on 
‘the 2ith, when the important vote was taken on the settlement of the 
kingdom. 
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both officers and Agitators—met at Windsor to consider the 
pita Position in which they stood, now when it almost 
Lnag seemed as though the past struggle had been entered 
upon in vain, 
The first day was spent in prayer with the purpose of 
"enquiring into the causes of that sad dispensation.’ On the 
deity, second day ‘Lieutenant-General Cromwell did press 
Cromwdis very earnestly on. all those present to a thorough 
ergercs- consideration of our actions as an army, as well as 
our ways particularly as private Christians, to see if any 
iniquity could be found in them, and what it was, that if pos- 
sible we might find it out, and so remove the cause of such sad 
rebukes which were upon us by reason of our iniquities.’ Upon 
this, those who were present carried their inquiry back, search- 
‘ing for tne time when the presence of the Lord was amongst 
them, ‘and rebukes and judgments were not as then upon us.’ 
‘It was a long quest, and those concemed in it were not given 
to brevity of speech, The time of the mecting sped away as 
yet without definite result. 
On the morning of the third day, May 1, news arrived 
which drove these earnest seekers rapidly to what can hardly 
Aprilag. have been other than a foregone conclusion. They 
Acteck” learnt that in Wales, Fleming, pushing on too far, 
w Wels had been surprised and slain, and that all South 
Wales was in a state of revolt. Wherever Horton appeared the 
whole population fied to the hills, and not even a horse-shoc 
Mays, was to be had. At once Fairfax and the Council of 


Commeticn War ordered Cromwell into South Wales with two 
fakes, regiments of horse and three of foot, making up to- 


gether with those under Horton a force of 8,000 men,! 

‘The renewal of the war, of which so much had been said 
during the past twelve months, and which the army had, wisely 
Treihing OF UAWisely, striven so hard to avert, had thus be- 
are come a grim reslity. The sword must again be 
mesies drawn before peace and settlement could be won. 
When that Council of War broke up, and officers of whom it 
was composed Jomed the Agitators once more to gather up the 

| A Perf, Diurnal, E. 522, 26. 
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conclusions to which they had come since the last day's meet- 
ing, the temper exhibited by them was harder than on the day 
before. Major Goffe led the way, characteristically pointing 
out their sins of unbelief, base fear of men, and carnal consul- 
tations as the fruit thereof ; with their own wisdoms, and not 
with the word of the Lord. Fora while his hearers, to whom 
every suecess was a sign of Divine intervention in their favour, 
and every failure a sign of the Divine wrath, listened speech- 
lessly, Bitter tears rolled down their bronzed cheeks as they 
pondered over their long and fruitless efforts to win the 
King to the ways of peace, And now their long strivings 
had an end. Charles’s light, insincere talk had culminated 
in this worst of all offences, the deliberate stirring up of fresh 
war; not, as in 1642, by placing himself at the head of a 
party which sympathised with his aims, but by deliberately 
rousing the hostility of men with whose aims he had no sym- 
pathy whatever, and whom he intended, it was impossible 
to doubt, to cozen and fling aside when they had served his 
purpose. 

Whatever else might be true, the effort to obtain peace with 
the help of Charles had no shadow of truth in it. Here then 
was the sin of the army, and this sin must be driven far off if 
it was again, as in the days of open strife, to be gladdened by 
the consciousness of the Lord’s presence. Some of those 
present had seen this long ago; all of them saw it now, 
“Presently,” as one who on that day wept and meditated with 
the rest, told the story long afterwards, “we were led and 
helped to a clear agreement amongst ourselves, not any dissent- 
ing”—this time at least, not even Cromwell— that it was the 
duty of our day, with the forces we had, to go out and fight 
against those potent enemies, which that year in all places 
appeared against us, with an humble confidence in the name 
of the Lord only, that we should destroy them; also enabling 
us then, after serious sceking his face, to come to a very clear 
and joint resolution on many grounds at large then debated 
amongst us, that it was our duty, if ever the Lord brought us 
back again in peace, to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, 
to an account for the blood he had shed, and mischief he had 
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done to his utmosr, against the Lord’s cause and people in these 
poor nations.” 

It needs no recourse to the belief in Divine inspiration to 
account for this stern decision, Charles had played fast and 
loose with his obligations, till men, such as those who took 
part in that fierce prayer-meeting at Windsor, had come to 
think of him as the one root of evil. They had failed to make 
The. their way through the tangle of political arguments. 
vecsion "They had failed to conciliate their fellow-country- 
‘Clarles’ men; but they had come to the conclusion, not only 
that there could be no peace for England until Charles had 
been deprived of his power to stir up never-ending strife, but 
that he must be called ‘to an account for that blood he had 
shed.’ 

‘That Cromwell agreed with the first conclusion can hardly 
be doubted ; but if in momentary exaltation of spirit, he gave 
his assent to the latter, many months had still to pass before 
he could throw himself heart and soul into the course to which 
the resolution of his fellow soldiers deliberately pointed. 


4 Alllen’s Narrative, Somers! Tractiy vie §00- 
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ST. FAGANS AND MAIDSTONE. 


From a military point of view everything depended on the 
possession of the City. The numbers of the army were indeed 

wa, _ sufficiently large to keep London down by force, but 
Necestyof they were not sufficient to keep down London and 
the City. “to fight the Welsh and Scots as well. Cromwell, 
clearly recognising this simple truth, had of late been doing 
everything in his power to induce his brother-officers to 
abandon their wild talk about a more extended military occu- 
pation of the City.! Tt would be time enough when the enemy 
had been beaten to ‘ make the City pay for all,’ in other words 
to compel it to pay the assessments which it had hitherto kept 
back,? possibly with such additions as would meet the expenses 
of the whole of the new war. 

The act was suited to the word. On May 1 Fairfax, with- 
out waiting for orders from Parliament, announced to the 
House of Commons his intention to despatch Cromwell into 


+See p 115. 

2 © Before Cromwell went for Wales, it was resolved at a Council of 
‘War that the City should have all they could ask or desire, there being no 
‘other way for the present to quict them; and Cromwell then told Fairfax 
that he did not doubt good success in Wales, and to be with him suddenly 
in the North . . . to settle those countries, and then they would make 
the City pay for all.” Advices to Ormond, July (), Carte ASS. xxii, 
fol. 162, The story, it must be remembered, is told by a Royalist, and 
therefore in a way most unfavourable to Cromwell ; and, as a matter of 
fact, when the army came back it made no atlempt todo more than call 
for the payment of the assessments due to its 
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Wales, added that he was about to withdraw the regiments 

say;, ftom Whitchall and the Mews, leaving the pro- 
The resi. tection of Parliament to the London forces under 
wihdrawn Skippon’s command.! The House indeed asked 
FoRNPS Fairfax to postpone the execution of his order ; 

sas but only till time had been given it to consult the 
authorities of the City on the new guard to be provided 
for its own safety.* 

If the City had been heart and soul ia favour of a Scottish 
intervention these blandishments would have been of little 
me avail. Asa matter of fact the bulk of the Presby- 
byterians —_terians, both in the City and in Parliament, were 
ances: beginning to suspect that they were being used asa 
catspaw by the Royalists. “The kingdom,” wrote a Cavalier, 
“generally desires their King, and the people grows to be un- 
quiet, but they are so afraid of a new war as they will hardly 
stir. The Presbyterians are much discontented, and would 
willingly be rid of their new masters ; yet rather than they will 
hazard the coming in of the Cavaliers and the reduction® of 
Episcopacy, they will sit still.” * 

At Westminster the members composing the Presbyterian 
majority were a prey to conflicting emotions. ‘They were eager 

May2, to negotiate with the King, and also eager to keepat 
Hestatios 9 distance the Scots on whom the King mainly relied. 
Uyterians, —-Distrusting the army they were, nevertheless, willing 
to make use of it to hold back the flood of Royalism which 
threatened to sweep them away. On May 2 they issued an 

Ordinance, bristling with death-penalties against 
Ontinaect blasphemy and heresy.’ Yet, but for the army, the 





ths wand power to issue such Ordinances would soon pass 
plat out of their hands, On the day on which this 





atrocious instrument of persecution was given to 
the world, news arrived that on April 28 Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, followed by a party of Royalists from Scotland, 
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1 Fairfax to Lenthall, May 1, Cary’s sem. of the Civit War, i. 393 

1 CY. v. 549; compare 2 Letier of Intelligence, May 4, Claredon 
ASS. 2.773 + Ze. the bringing back. 

* Letter of Intelligence, May 1, sdid, 2,771. *LSx 149. 
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had surprised Berwick, and that another party had surprised 
Carlisle on the zoth. On May 1, Sir Philip Mus- 
ntl 7. grave, a Cumberland baronet, who had been governor 
of Carlisle for the King in the former war, returned. 
to his old post. Both Langdale and Musgrave entered into 
an obligation to surrender to the Scots the places they occu- 
pied whenever they were called upon to do so.! 

This evil news was followed on May 3 by the delivery of a 
Jetter written in the name of the Scottish Parliament, in accor- 

May3. ance with its resolutions voted on April 11,” with 
Zeenpory an intimation that the messenger would wait no 
from 4, More than fifteen days for a reply. The letter 

demanded that all Englishmen might be compelled 
to take the Covenant, that the Presbyterian government might 
be settled, heresies and schisms, including the Book of Common 
Prayer, suppressed, and Popery and prelacy exterminated. 
The King, moreover, was to be brought to one of his houses 
near London, with a view to the opening of negotiations, whilst 
the excluded members were to be re-admitted to their seats, 
and the army of Sectaries disbanded. 

The Hamilton party, from which this summons emanated, 
had acted prudently in refusing to submit it to the scrutiny of 
‘Their the General Assembly. The demand for the return 
sistorety of the King suited ill with the proscription of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The movement was a dishonest 

‘ ‘one from the beginning, cloaking its Royalism in 
ThePrnce the disguise of Presbyterian zeal. On May r 
fete Hamilton and five other lords, one of whom was 
Scolend:  Tauderdale, despatched a letter by Sir William 
Fleming and Will Murray to the Prince of Wales, formally 
inviting him to Scotland.4 

Though the Presbyterians at Westminster, refusing to bow 


° Perfect Occurrences, E. 522, 25; The Declaration, E. 438; Mus- 
grave’s narrative, Clarendon MSS. 2,867. Uhave taken the date of the 
seizure of Lerwick, which is variously given, from the last souzce, 

+ Seep. 111. 

* Loudoun to the Speaker of the House of Lords, April 26, Z./: x. 22, 

+ Hamilton and others to the Prince of Wales, May 1, Burnet, vi. 30. 
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their heads before the summons addressed to them by the 
Scots, merely answered that they would send a reply by their 
own messengers, they nevertheless did their best to show that 
the interests of Royalism and Presbyterianism were safe in 

Mays. their hands. On May 6 the two Houses concurred 
Pesaration jn 2 declaration that they would notalter the Govern- 
Houses. ment by King, Lords, and Commons; that they 
would maintain the Covenant, and would readily join the Scots 
in again presenting to the King the old Presbyterian pro- 
positions laid before him at Hampton Court. They however 
said nothing about enforcing the universal taking of the Cove- 
nant or about the removal of the King to the neighbourhood 
of London.' 

Surely it might be thought that if those who spoke in the 
name of the Scottish nation were as seriously Presbyterian 
as their language implied, they would be satisfied 
Scots" with these terms, So probable did it appear that 
the English and Scottish Presbyterians would agree 
that the Independents once more, if report is to be trusted, 
made application to the King to treat on the basis of The 
Heads of the Proposals, thinking them more agreeable to him 
than the stringent demands of their oppcnents.* 

Whether this report was true or not, Crotwell had no. part 
in any fresh attempt to re-open negotiations with the King. 

He was already far on the way to Wales. On May 8 

coon at he reviewed his forces at Gloucester, telling his men 
esses ‘that ‘he had oftentimes ventured his life with them 
and they with him against the common enemy of this king- 
dom,’ and that, if they would follow him in this cause, 
he was ready to live and die with them. His declaration 
was received with applause. No one in the ranks could 
doubt that when Cromwell spoke of the common enemy he sum- 
moned allwho were faithful to him to contend against the King? 

Whilst Presbyterian members of Parliament were hesitating, 


Lem 247. 

= Letter of Intelligence, May 8, Clarendon MSS. 2,778. 

* Hancock to 1, May 8, A Declaration of Licut.-Col, Cromwell, 
E. 441, 16 
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the tide of Royalism was mounting high. The very Eastern 
Counties which had pronounced most strongly against 
the King in 1642, pronounced with no less strength 
vodt zg, a62inst military rule in 1648. On April 2g a riot 
a‘ibta’ broke out at Norwich, in resistance to an officer sent 
Norwich. to fetch the Royalist Mayor to Westminster.! On 
atts, May 4 petition from Essex was brought to West- 
prio. minster by a procession of two thousand men on 
horseor onfoot. It was said to represent the wishes of 30,000 
of the inhabitants of the county, who prayed that the King might 
be satisfied and the army disbanded. The City authorities 
stays, PFE NO less pressing, and on May 9 the Commons 
Concee fone agreed to permit the City to nominate its own com- 
etheCis- mittee of militia, and even to appoint a new Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, Fairfax’s soldiers, who had hitherto 
Fairweto formed the garrison, being withdrawn from the 
argh garrison. On the same day, in consequence of the 
surprise of Berwick, orders were given to Fairfax to 

march with all haste to the North. 
At head-quarters the Royalist demonstrations caused deep 
irritation. It is said that the Council of the Army voted on the 
Mays. 5th, ‘That neither this king nor any of his posterity 
Wigetsgat should ever reign kings of England.’* ‘There was, 
quarter. however, an impression amongst the soldiers that the 
questions at issue must be decided by the sword and not by 
votes. “I see,” wrote one who was at Windsor when 
itwas known that the Tower and the militia had been 
abandoned to the City, “no honest men daunted at this news.” 
Those who sought comfort in the field rather than in the 
senate were soon to have their reward. On the rrth it was 
known in London that there had been a sharp fight 
on the 8th at St. Fagans, in the neighbourhood of 
ge “Fagan Llandaff, and that the Welsh, of whom Laugharne 
now openly undertook the command, had been completely 





Counties 


May 10. 





” Perf, Occurrences, E, §22, 23. 
2 foid. B. 522, 253 2 to Lanark, May 9, Hamilton Pajers, 
Aiddersdes # LJ. x 24g 2495 CJ. v $54) 555 
* Agere, Potiticns, E. 442, 2° 
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defeated by Horton, before Cromwell had come up.! ‘The 
effect of the news in London was the greater on both Parlia- 
ment and City, as the Presbyterians were beginning 
Isseffece’ to fear the consequences of success. It was evident 
that England was trembling on the brink of a purely 
Royalist reaction. The Welshmen at St. Fagans bore the motto 
“We long to see our King” on their hats. In London the mob 
was shouting for the King, whilst the Essex petition did not con- 
tain a word about Religion or the Covenant. Those who had 
distrusted the soldiers most now began to think of them as 
preservers.* 
In spite of the victory at Si Fagans the pressure of 
impending danger was hardly lightened. On the rath the 
ree Houses made a weak attempt to avert an invasion 
A mecage to from the North by directing their commissioners at 
oe Edinburgh to inform the Scottish Parliament that 
Fairfax’s march was directed solely against the Englishmen who 
Feasot had seized Berwick and Carlisle.’ Wavering as the 
teCity. — City was, the Houses could never be secure against 
a sudden outbreak, and they therefore asked Fairfax to revoke 


1 Horton to Lenthall, May 8, LJ. x. 254- 

+ “To observe the strange alteration the defeating of the Welsh hath 
made in all sorts is admirable. The disaffected to the army of the 
religious Presbyterians now fawn upon them, partly for fear of you, and 
partly in that they think you will keep down the Royal party which 
threatened them in their doors in the streets to their faces with destruction, 
and put ao difference between Presbyter and Independent... . When 
the letters were read in the House of the defeat, how many Royalists hung 
tlown their heads and went out, not staying the conclusion} From all 
which you may see clearly how necessary it is to be alway in action with 
your army, and if not here, yet elkewhere. . . . I find the penple have 
alway been content te—not only part with moncy- but to be taken with 
successes ; and the noise of victory running in the ballad is matter for 
them to prate of. The more wise are put into fear and conformity. ‘This 
went along with all our victories and wars in Frances though they 
exhausted never so much, so it was fairly carried in raising and faithfally 
disposed of. The City talk as if they would also jain with you against the 
Royal party, bat trust them not, for all that are mot fools, except your 
friends, are for King and Bishops,” ———1 to 2 Claris MSS. 

* Instructions to the Commissioners, May 12, Z.J. x. 254. 
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his orders for the removal of the two regiments at Whitehall 
Mayra, and the Mews.’ Resistance might be expected to 
$s break out in any quarter. On the 12th there was a 
Edmunds yiot at Bury St. Edmunds ‘about setting up of a 
Maypole,’ and on the following day the town was held by six 
sayy OF Seven huncred armed men. On the 14th the 
Theroiers trained bands of the county appeared on the scene, 
sume and the insurgents submitted. Yet so uncertain was 
the position that Whalley was sent down to maintain order and 
a regiment of foot was told off to follow him.* 
Whatever difference of opinion prevailed amongst the 
Londoners the vast majority of them were united in detesta- 
atay i, tion of the army, and they took care to show their 
Temes feclings on May 15, the day appointed for a thanks- 
Si Figans. giving for the victory at St. Fagans. Never had the 
City churches been so thinly attended. A wag taking his 
stand at the door of St. Dunstan’s called out to the passers-by 
that ‘if they would come and thanksgive, they should have 
room enough.’ 
On the 16th Surrey followed the lead of Essex. A pro- 
cession of petitioners from that county marched through the 
Mays, City shouting, “For God and King Charles!” As 
tre Suey they passed Whitehall, where Barkstead’s regiment 
Petition, “was quartered, they jeered at the soldiers, When 
they reached Westminster they sent in their petition to the 
Houses. From the Lords they received a brief acknowledg- 
ment, but they waited in vain for an answer from the Commons. 
Exasperated at this contemptuous treatment, some of them 
Scenesof attacked the sentinels, and attempted to force their 
wieleree. way into the House, with shouts of “An old King 
and a new Parliament!” ‘They were resolved, they said, to 
have an answer to their mind. In the midst of the uproar the 
tramp of disciplined soldiers was heard approaching, and at last 
Major Briscoe at the head of five hundred men pushed his 


2 Of. v 558 

2 Perf. Occurrences, B. $22, 29; Letter from Bury, May 17, Perf. 
Diurnal, E. 522, 30. 

* Letier of Intelligence, May 18, Clarendon ASS. 2,786. 
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way into Westminster Hall, where the greater part of the crowd 
was assembled. 

For a moment there was an attempt at resistance, and a 
sword was thrust through the body of a soldier. The troops, 
however, soon cleared the hall with push of pike. The 
petitioners, leaving the floor strewed with their wounded, fled 
into Palace Yard. Some tock refuge in boats, whence they 
pelted their assailants with coal and brickbats. Forsome time 
the soldiers, who had been ordered not to use their muskets, 
bore the storm of missiles patiently, but in the end, their 
officers having been struck down, they fired at assailants whom 
they could reach in no other way, The riot was thus brought 
to a close, about a hundred of the petitioners having becn 
wounded, whilst some eight or ten were either killed outright 
or died subsequently of their wounds." 

‘There is no doubt that the cause of the Surrey petitioners 
was popular. In the narratives of the tumult which passed 
‘Theeasse of from hand to hand, the soldiers were described as 
Usauesy blood-stained butchers, who took pleasure in the 
Popular. —_ slaughter of inoffensive citizens. The cry which the 
petitioners had raised for an accommodation with the King, the 
disbandment of the army, and the restoration of the known 

May2&, laws, was widely echoed. Yet even the petitioners, 
Nasifsto jt geems, had not been unanimous in their aims. In 
Petitioners, ga manifesto, published on the 18th, their leaders 
threw blame on those who had joined their ranks with the 
design of restoring absolute government, and einphasised their 
own attachment to the Presbyterian system in the Church and 
to constitutional monarchy in the State. 


1 Each side gave its own account of the affaic. For the soldiers we 
have A True Relation, E. 443) 55 and A True Narrative, E. 443) 29 
‘The petitioners state their case in The Copy of a Letter, E. 445, 33 and 
A Declaration . . . of the County of Surrey, E. 445, 8. See also on the 
same side a Letter of Intelligence, May 18, Clarendon MISS. 2,786. On 
the whole I have followed the soldiers’ account, which is much more full 
and definite than the other, and which inspires confidence by the tone in 
which it is written. 


* A Declaration of the County of Surrey, E. 445, 8. 
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Amongst the Presbyterians in Parliament the same scnti- 
ments prevailed in greater force, Instead of openly declaring 
Policy of for the King, they were bent on once more opening 
he Frey q negotiation with him. The Independents under- 
Parliament. stood the futility of such a policy far too well to 
offer opposition, or to irritate the Presbyterians in such a way 
as to drive them into the arms of the Scots. 

‘The key of the situation was in the hands of the City, 
which had it in its power to paralyse the army by simply 
«adeot Maintaining an attitude of passive resistance.' 
y- Large numbers of the citizens, however, shared in 
the distrust of Charles which prevailed at Westminster. Men 
of business feared with reason that the benefits of a successful 
rising would accrue to the Cavaliers, and shrank from placing 
48 themselves unreservedly in the hands of a King 

jwances of a : ssi 
gooes whom cyen his partisans suspected of dissimula. 
—*" tion? Under these circumstances the City lent an 
Tie mila oben ear to the advances made by Parliament,’ ad- 


and the 


Hower vances which, on May 18, were completed by the 
ia to a 


‘othe Cty. passing of an Ordinance restoring the m 
committee, nominated indeed by Parliament, but nominated in 
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1 Seep. ran. 

2 «The Seottish compliance of this efty will spoil Loth themselves and 
the kingdom—the kingdom at present, by corresponding with our task- 
masters; and themselves in the end, when for this correspondence they 
will be rewarded with slavery; and this militia which they so dote upon 
shall again be taken from them and serve to make rods for their own 
breeches. ‘This hath been often inculcated to them and they seem to be 
sensible of such an issue, and promise fair that they will—now their 
militia is granted them—give a stroke for his Majesty with the counties 
about them, but credat Judeus Apella, non eros for they arc led by the 
nose with thelr own principles by the Kirk of Presbyters in Seotland, by 
whose direction it is that they comply thus with the Independent party 
that Presbytery may be held up upon any terms in England, whilst they 
make their party good at home in Scotland against the Royal engagers, 
= = « knowing this, that if the Royalists should prevail in England, then 
farewell Presbytery, and therefore they admitted of an Independent com- 
pliance as the least evil ‘Thus his Majesty is bought and sold still amongst 
the factions.” Letter of Intelligence, May 22, Clarendon MISS, 2,787. 

* See p. 125. 
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accordance with the wishes of the City, After this the Houses 
not only ejected Fairfax’s soldiers from the Tower, but gave 
up the charge of the fortress to the citizens under the com- 
mand of the man of their own choice, the Presbyterian Colonel 
West.! 

On May 19 the Common Council welcomed these con- 
cessions, declaring its readiness to live and die with Parliament 
‘according to the Covenant’? ‘The Royalists 
attributed the part taken by the citizens to mere 
Parliament, cowardice. “How long,” asked one of their 
pamphleteers, “halt ye between two opinions? If Mammon 
be God, serve him; if the Lord be God, serve Him. If 
Fairfax be King, serve him ; if Charles be King, restore him.” * 

The City had no enthusiasms, and it could not but 
cope a4 perceive that the influence of the middle classes was 
“urges. as much endangered by a Royalist restoration as it 
2 would be by the success of the democratic Inde- 
pendents. Accordingly, taking note of the resolution of the 
Houses to refrain from altering the government ‘by King, 
Lords, and Commons,’ the Common Council, on the 23rd, re= 
quested Parliament to liberate its imprisoned aldermen and to 
resume the negotiation with the King.‘ 

On the following day the Commons took this request into 
consideration, In vain Scott, one of the most decided 
Republicans in the House, protested against treating 
with Charles, on the ground ‘that it was fitter he 
should be brought to his trial and drawn, hanged, 
and quartered than treated with ; he being the only cause of all 
the bloodshed through the three kingdoms,.’® The House 
resolved that Charles should be asked to consent toa settle- 
ment of religion and the militia, and to the recalling of his 
declarations against Parliament on the understanding that, as 
soon as he had yielded on these points, the propositions which 
he had rejected at Hampton Court should again be laid before 
him® As, however, there was not the slightest chance that he 











LS. x. 262. 1 Td. x. 272. 
# An Eye-salee for the City of London, B. 445, 7. + Lf. x. 278. 
* More, Blencticus, B. 445s 23. Ch 57m 
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would be more yielding now than he had been in the preceding 
autumn, no one except the Independents, to whom delay was all 
important, had anything to gain by so fatuous a proposal. 

‘The Royalists, on the other hand, numerous and ardent as 
they were, were too scattered and disorganised to bring their 
Coat real strength to bear upon events. Nothing, indeed, 
Poa could compensate them for their disastrous exclusion 

from the central position of London, The want of 
common leader to whose orders all would be bound to defer 
was almost equally disastrous. This last defect might indeed 
be remedied if only the King could regain his liberty. In 
Apri April, after the discovery of his last attempt, Charles 
fae had been removed to another chamber within the 
<p castle in which his movements could be more easily 
watched, as a platform on which sentinels were stationed had 
been erected beneath his window. ‘Trusty hands, however, 
conveyed to him instruments with which to cut through the 
iron bar which would stop his exit through the window, and 
nitric acid! to dissolve it if this course should be found 
necessary ; whilst three of the soldiers stationed on the plat- 
form were suborned to assist him in making his way over the 
defences of the castle. There were, however, many delays, 
and the scheme had for some time been known in general 
terms to the Committee of Derby House, The night of 
Maye, May 28 was at last fixed on for the attempt, but in 
Fok a the course of that very day two of the soldiers whose 
* assistance was thought to have been secured for 
Charles, gave information to Hammond, and the King’s hopes 
were thus a second time frustrated.” 


‘Then known as Aya fortis. 

® Hillier’s Narrative of the attempted Escapes of Charles I. ; Barwick’s 
Life of Barwick, 380. Charles's letters prinied by Hillier are in Egerton 
15533 Those printed by Barwick and some others are in Egerters 
1,788. For the story told by Osborne against Major Rolph see 
Hillier, 17t. Vincline to think with Mr, Hillier that the charge against 
Rolph of having urged Charles to escape with the intention of shooting 
him was a pure invention of Osborne's, and that the latter, being an 
accomplice in the plot for the King’s escape, wished to save himself by 
throwing blame on Rolph. 
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With the King behind stone walls there was no one of 
sufficient authority to induce the local Royalists to restrain 
ie their impatience till the time arrived for simultaneous 
atk inet action. The continued delay in the movements of 

* the Scots was especially trying. Itwas indeed settled 
adit on May 4 that the Scottish army should be 30,000 
smy-"strong.!_ ‘The incapable Hamilton was appointed to 
the command in chief, with Callander for his licutenant-general. 
Great efforts were made to induce David Leslie to accept the 
command of the horse, but the man who had contributed so 
powerfully to the victory of Marston Moor, and who had 
crushed Montrose at Philiphaugh, refused to take part in an 
expedition which was unable to secure the blessing of the Kirk, 

Money; ted, wad hard to. ge}, and the doniinciations 
foibe of the clergy were not without effect on the poorer 

* Glasses. The levies, though pushed forward by the 
nobility with all their influence, came in but slowly,? and the 
English who had seized Berwick and Carlisle seemed likely to 
be left to their own resources for a long time to come. 

In Wales, too, the course of events was unfavourable to 
the Royalists, ‘Their defeat at St. Fagans had been effectual, 

May, 28d when, on May x1, Cromwell reached Chepstow! 
gente! at he found no army to oppose him in the field. The 

“- war in South Wales, in fact, resolved itself into three 
Hee sieges—those of the castles of Chepstow, Tenby, and 


geyof Pembroke. On May 24, Cromwell wrote to express 
success his confident expectation that his task would soon 
be accomplished! 


Under these depressing circumstances the Royalist leaders 
Plans o¢ihe 18 Kent, having made up their minds that an isolated 
Kerdch "rising would be an act of madness, resolved to await 

the Scottish invasion and the consequent with- 
drawal of Fairfax to the North, in the expectation that London, 


} Adds of the Parliament of Scotl, V1. yatt ii, 536 
? Montreuil to Mazarin, May 16, Avch. des Af. Etrangives, \vi. 
fol. 385, 
Perf, Diternal, B. 522, 30. 
* Tie Last News trom Kent, B. 445, 9. 
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when forsaken by its military guardians, would throw in its lot 
with the King.' 

‘The leaders had taken counsel wisely, but they were always 
at the mercy of some accident which might cause an explosion 
Maynor, AMongst their excited followers, On May ro and 
see 11 a special Commission sat at Canterbury to try 

prisoners accused of having taken part in the dis- 
turbances at Christmas? ‘The Grand Jury, however, not only 
threw out the bill against them,* but drew up a petition similar 
to those presented to Parliament by Essex and Surrey. The 
Vnpopn- County Committee, which at once took measures 10 
SLE suppress the petition, had been unpopular before, 
Commitee. and it now found itself exposed to a perfect storm of 
indignation.‘ According to a widespread ramour, one of its 
members had declared that two of the petitioners ought to be 
hanged in each parish, and that horse and foot ought to be 
brought into the country to burn and plunder.* In the excite- 
ment caused by these revelations an impostor, who landed at 
Sandwich and declared himself to be the Prince of Wales, was 
received with transports of joy. 

On May 21 the storm burst. A popular rising swept away 
the Parliamentary authorities from the northern and eastern 

May an seaboard of the county. Rochester, Sittingbourne, 
Ansos Faversham, and Sandwich were taken possession of 
en by the insurgents in the King’s name. On the 2and 
Mecine ze a great meeting was held at Rochester, at which many 
Rochester oF the local gentry readily agreed to place themselves 
at the head of the movement.’ The 30th was fixed for an 











\ Clecendon, xin 38 7 Seep. 45 —* Perf. Diurnal, ¥, $22, 30. 

* A letter from a gentleman of Kent, June 15, E. 449) 34 

4A Declaration of the County of Kent, T. 445, 10; The Mayor of 
Rochester to the Houses, May 21, Cary's Men, of the Civil Wary i, 4225 
Four Gentlemen of Kent to Culpepper, May 30, Clar. St. P. ii. 404. 

* Clarendon, xiv 26, 27, tells & story how L’Estrange, who had been 
condemned to death for his aitempt to seize King’s Lynn (see vol. it 113), 
persuaded young Hales to put himself at the head of the movement. 
‘Most likely this is substantially true, though it can only have been an 
episode in the full story. Clarendon omits the important matter of the 
Grand Jury and the petition, 
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armed gathering of the county at Blackheath in support of the 
petition.! 

‘The insurgents did not remain inactive during the days 
which intervened. On the 26th one party seized on Dartford, 

May a, and a second, composed of sympathisers from South- 
Frogressof wark, took possession of Deptford, where they carried 
fection. off some guns from a pinnace lying in the river, and 
planted them on the high road.* Not a moment was to be lost 
if London was to be saved from being swept away by the 
movement, which might easily spread to Essex and Surrey, the 
other two petitioning counties. 

Accordingly orders were at once given by Fairfax to pro- 
vide against the danger. In the evening of the day on which 
Southwark Deptford was seized, Rich's regiment of horse from 
— the Mews, and some companies of Barkstead’s foot 
from Whitehall, crossed and secured Southwark, leaving it to 
the City trained bands to guard the Houses at Westminster. 

re, On the next day Fairfax held a rendezvous on 
Foitir a Hounslow Heath. Abandoning, as he must Is 

“do, his intention of marching into the North, he pre- 
pared first to meet the danger nearer home. The mere threat 
of his approach scared the advanced guard of the insurgents, 
driving them to abandon Deptford, and to fall back on their 
main body which was by this time established at Dartford.4 

On the 29th the Houses received news of an event which 
seemed likely to convert a local movement into a national up- 
rising. For some time there had been no good 
understanding between the army and the flect, and 
the displacement of Batten had accentuated the dis- 
satisfaction of the sailors with the growing power of the military 
commanders.4 Batten was a decided adherent of the Presby- 











N 
the fleet, 


» Perf, Occurrences, Ex 522, 3« 

+ The Last News from Kent, B. 445, 9. 

* The Kingiom’s Weekly nielligencer, E. 445, 13. 

4 ‘And why after all this... 1 was displaced by a committee at 
head-quarters at Putney with the advice of their Agitators, T could never 
understand ; nor why I was sent for up by land, as not to be honoured to 
come in with the ship threutened . . . to have a charge drawn up agunst 
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trian party, and as a good seawan was highly popular with his 
men. Onthe other hand, his successor, Rainsborough, being 
regarded as the nominee of the army, was dreaded and disliked, 
and accused of being rough and overbearing, whilst his former 
desertion of the sea service for a career on land could not fail 
to tell heavily against him. Unpunctuality in the payment of 
wages completed the alienation of the crews ; and on May 27 
mn six ships lying in the Downs took advantage of 
ay 27 
Mutiny of Rainsborough’s absence on shore to declare for the 
King, refusing to allow the Parliamentary Vice-Ad- 
miral to return on board. Under the guns of these ships the 
Castles of Deal, Sandown, and Walmer were won for the Royal 
cause, whilst Dover was straitly besieged, with little prospect of 
being able to hold out for any length of time. 
On the reception of these evil tidings, Parliament took the 
prudent course of appointing the Presbyterian Earl of Warwick 
snyay, Lord High Admiral, in the hope that he would 
Sfessures— SECUTE the fidclity of the sailors; thus practically 
West- setting Rainsborough aside.' It was not a moment 
minis too soon, ‘The note of triumph was already sounded 
amongst the Royalists. ‘To-morrow, wrote one of them on the 








me, unless I would instantly lay down my commission, though nothing 
was objected but my suffering some of the eleven members to go beyond 
the seas, when all of them had the Speaker's pass +—this, and because I 
was not of the temper of the army were judged sufficient to have me 
dismissed, and another—such another—thrust in to be my successor as till 
then I never imagined would be vice-sdimiral of a navy. 

“« My commission thus surrendered, E was presently tamed out of Deal 
Castle, and could not obtain leave for two nights longer, though my wile 
was then sick and forced from her bed to lie at an alehouse. But how 
this wrought upon my brethren, the seamen, I hope all my life T shall 
thankfully remember 3 they best knew what service [ had done; and now 
beheld mine and their own reward, whereof they expressed a just resent. 
ment when all those injuries offered to me were repaid to my new 
successor, whom they refused to come on board, sent him back to the 
shore and bid him retarn to the place from whence he came ; it being 
nwvst reasonable that that man should hold no command who openly pro- 
fessed himself to bea Leveller.” Declaration of Sir W. Batten, K. 450, 13. 

' Kainsborough to Lenthall, May 27, Zanuer MSS. Wii. fol. 115 5 The 
Kingdom's Weekly Intelligencer, ¥. 445) 133 LJ. * 57?- 
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agth, there will be 20,000 Kentish men on Blackheath backed 
up by the support of the navy. An equal number was expected 
Royatist from Essex to join forces with them, and a bridge of 
ee boats was to be thrown across the Thames to facili- 
tate communications between the two counties. It was not to 


FAIRFAX'S CAMPAIGN IN KENT AND ESSEX. 
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be supposed —in spite of the concessions recently made by 
Parliament—that the City would take part against the insur- 
gents," 

In the army itself the advantages on the side of a disciplined 
force contending with armed peasants were more correctly 
estimated. “The enemy,” wrote Barkstead to Fairfax, “still 


' Letter of Intelligence, May 29, Clarendon MSS, 2,761. 
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continues at Dartford. They give themselves to be 10,000, 
Aoidier's but the countrymen lessen every day. Very many 
pel officers and soldiers thathave formerly served the King 
come in hourly to them. The discourse among them 
is that, if the country will not stand to them, they will immedi- 
ately possess themselves of all the castles and strongholds and 
thereby secure landing for the Irish, French, and Danes, of 
whose coming they fondly flatier themselves and the malignant 
party of the county. ‘These countrymen that are come home 
do extremely cry out against the gentlemen that did engage 
them, looking upon themselves as utterly undone, which is the 
only cause of their coming home, hoping thus to keep their 
necks out of the halter.”' Exaggerated as Barkstead’s view of 
the case may have been, it had some justification. Manyaman 
in the hostile ranks had been ready enough to follow his Jand- 
lord to the place of rendezvous, and even to applaud him for 
standing up against interference with the local independence of 
his county, without having sufficient enthusiasm to carry him 
far in resistance to the best-trained army in Europe. 
From a military point of view Fairfax’s dispositions left no- 
thing to be desired. Having occupied Blackheath, the place 
ys *PPOinted for the rendezvous of the Kentish men, 
Se he sent Major Gibbons through the Weald to the re- 
lief of Dover, and placed a strong force at Croydon 
to ward off any possible attack on his rear from Surrey. Later 
Hemores if the day he moved forward with the bulk of 
toEkham. his army, 8,000 strong, to Eltham, on the way to 
ril25, Rochester, whither the main body of the insurgents 
toGaves- had retreated, On the 3ust, after clearing away the 
enemy's outposts occupying the bridge at the bottom 
of the hill on which Northflect stands, he pushed on to Graves- 
end, and threw out a reconnoitring party to observe the position 
Aveom at Rochester. Finding that the drawbridge? was 
naisincs. yaised, and the opposite bank of the Medway strongly 
fortified, he gave orders to his army to strike southwards acvoss 


+ Darkstead to Fairfax, May 29, Clarke MASS. 
* The drawbridge was at the western end of the bridge, Hastet’s 
Kent, ti 17. 
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the North Downs, by roads entirely concealed from the sight of 
the enemy. After a long and wearisome march he fixed his 
Atank quarters at Mcopham for the night. ‘The next morn- 

ing, continuing his march in a southerly direction, 
runes, he reached Malling, where he found it necessary 
Malling. ~— to halt for some hours to wait for his infantry, 
which had necessarily been left in the rear the evening 
before. 

Fairfax at Malling was still concealed from the enemy by 
the undulations of the hills, but if the Kentish leaders could 
not see what had taken place, they must either have derived 
information from countymen, or formed conjectures of their 
‘The Kentish OWN from Fairfax's inactivity in the neighbourhood of 
menon Rochester. At all events about mid-day there were 
Heat.” gathered some 7,000 men on Penenden Heath, the 
old meeting-place of the shire from immemorial time. On the 
ground on which Lanfranc had once impleaded Odo, the de- 
scendants of the men who boasted themselves unconquered by 
the Conqueror himself came together to perform—almost in the 
presence of the encmy—the elementary work of choosing a 
commander, Any choice from amongst their own ranks would 

probably bave inflamed the jealousy of those who 
Preporations 
fet gent were passed over, Before, however, any election had 
ising. been made a nobleman presented himself claiming the 
right to command with credentials beyond dispute. The ar- 
rangements for the general rising which was intended to follow 
on the appearance of the Scots in England had been made by 
the Queenand Jermyn—the medium of communication between 
the Queen on the one side and the English and Scottish 
waa R0Yalists on the other being that veteran intriguer, 
commander: Lady Carlisle, who naturally suggested her own 
; favourite, the Karl of Holland, for the supremecom- 
mand. The little Court of St. Germains had been fatuous 
enough to accept the proposal, and a commission signed by the 
Prince of Wales appointed Holland commander-in-chief of the 
army about to be raised in England. 

Mere carpet-knight as Holland was, he had sense enough 

to know that the premature rising in Kent was a grave misfor- 
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tune. When, however, the movement had once commenced 
Holland furnished it with a leader in the person of the Earl 
Norwich to of Norwich, the father of the notorious Goring, and 
gommed himself an old courtier of James 1, filling up in his 
* Kev’ favour a blank commission bearing the signature of 
the Prince of Wales. Norwich was no more fit than Holland 
himself te command an army, but his daim to lead was at 
once admitted.! 

Norwich took the command about noon. It was four or 
five in the afternoon when those on Penenden Heath first 
FY preset descried, through their ‘prospective glasses,’ some 

aifex. of Fairfay’s regiments on the western side of the 
Medway. The Kentish gentlemen indeed had not been 

; neglectful of their duty, All that was possible in 
grike "purely defensive warfare had been done. A detach- 
Royalists. ment of about 1,000 strong was posted to guard the 
river at Aylesford, whilst another of some 3,000 men was thrown 
into Maidstone, to guard the bridge against attack. ‘The 
remainder of the force, consisting of about 7,000 men,? 
remained upon the hill ready to carry help to either detach- 
ment as occasion might serve, 

Fairfax was far too skilful a strategist to attempt to cross 
the long bridge which led by the direct road into Maidstone. 
‘Asin’ Bending southwards he passed the Medway by Far- 
movenent. Jeigh Bridge, which was but slightly defended, and 
thus skilfully turned the enemy's left. Once across the river 
there was no serious physical obstacle between him andthe town. 
At one spot indeed, near where the Tovil Brook flows into the 
Medway, he had found the lane barricaded and the hedges 
lined with musketeers, but after a sharp struggle the opposition 

* Clarendon, xi. §: Hatton to Nicholas, Aug. 20, Nicholas Pafert, 
ik 90, Norwich is invariably styled Lord Goring by the Parliamentarians, 
as they did not acknowledge his earldom conferred since the great seal was 
carried off in 1642. 

¥ Goring’s own account says that his army consisted of ‘a matter of 
7,000 men as they did say,’ and 1,000 or 1,500 in Aylesford. He does 
not give the number of the garrison of Maidstone. Clarke Trials, fol. 
66, Wairfax puts the field force at 8,000 and 3,000 in Maidstone. LJ. 
2. 304. 
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was beaten down. The. bridge over the Len, a little stream 
which meets the Medway close to the town itself was scarcely 
defended, and by seven in the evening fax found himself 
in front of Maidstone itself. 

‘The streets were strongly barricaded, and Fairfax made up 
his mind to postpone the attack on so formidable a position 
till the following méring. The impetuosity of his advanced 
guard, however, brought on a conflict without orders from the 
General,and the troops could not be held back from supporting 
their comrades, ‘The resistance was obstinate, and before long 
theance {BC ttTison of Maidstone was reinforced by a great 
on Maid: partof the force stationedat Aylesford. ‘The soldiers 
pane ‘of the New Model, however, carried one barricade 
after another. ‘The fighting was prolonged till midnight, but 
by that time Maidstone, and with it the line of the Medway, 
was in the hands of Fairfax. Norwich with his forces on the 
hill took no part in the combat, and when all was over he rode 
off to Rochester. Such conduct is only explicable on the 
supposition, which finds some support in contemporary 
narratives, that the country people who formed the bulk of the 
foot had no heart in the struggle, which was only really popular 
amongst the gentry and the Londoners.! Fairfax, it seemed, 
had to contend against the majority of the landowners and a 





} Clarendon, wie 255 The Lord General's Letter, Ex 445 26; News 
from Kent, B. 445, 273 Lee Moderate Intelligencer, E. 445, 30; Bloody 
News from Kent, E. 448, 96. Fairfax to Manchester, June 2, 4, L./. x. 
301, 304. Sce also Carter's Most Piue and Exact Relation, and a letter 
by I. T.ina pamphlet entitled 4 Leiter wridien to Lord Goring, E. 445) 42 

Thave reconstructed my account of Fairfax’s line of attack in conse- 
quence of « note on the subject by Mr. HE. Malden in the Engi. Hist. 
Rev. vii. 533. More recently Major Martin Hume informs me that 
in 1848 he delivered a lecture at Maidstone on the subject of the tnttle, 
*Ttook some pains," he writes, fin collceting oral tradition about the 
fight from aged people whose forbears had been in the town from time 
immemorial, From this I gathered that no doubt existed that Fairfax 
crossed Barming Heath, {rom whence a lange body of Royalists were seen 
on the hills near Kit’s Coty House on the other side of the river between 
Rochester and Maidstone, ‘These troops took no notice of Fairfax and his 
army (tradition says from fear, but history shows rather from indiscipline 
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great part of the middle-class in the towns, not against the bulk 
of the country population. 


and want of a real leader). The Ironsides are said to have come down 
by a road at the side of Barming Rectory, which has been pointecl out to 
me. There must have been some fighting at Farleigh Bridge, although 
Carter says Fairfax easily got over,’ because on the Farleigh side of the 
river, on the left-hand side of a lane, a very short distance from the bridge 
there is a field, which not only does tradition point out as the burial-place of 
the soldiers who fell, but arms, bones, spurs, &e., are still occasionally 
found there. In any case, the men who were supposed to be defending 
the pass at Farleigh were not in touch with the Maidstone Garrison, as the 
passage of Fairfax was not known in the town until he came into contact 
with a body of horse sent out of the town to prevent a surprise, The 
encounter took place on the Farleigh Road about a mile feom the top of 
Stone Street, This was about six or seven in the evening, and an alarm 
was at once raisei! in the town, The first encounter was between an 
advance troop of heavy horse on each side, and the Ironsides were beaten 
back on their main body at or near Farleigh Bridge, and reinforcements 
were hurried up from the town (as they thought} to complete the victory, 
Fairfax, however, led his men to the charge himself, and here the first 
severe fighting took place ; a large number were killed here and buried in 
a ficld still pointed out, called Postley Field. ‘The Royalists thereupon 
retreated, and Fairfax pressed on. ‘The next encounter took place in a 
ficld at the top of Upper Stone Street (just beyond where the Tovil Road 
turns off), and a great number are said to have been killed here. ‘The 
Royalists were again driven back, and took refuge in the town itself, where 
they occupied the houses, and shot from the windows all down Stone 
Street and up Gabricl's Hill, (In an ancient house on Gabriel's Hill, years 
ago, I was shown some jack-boots, spurs, ete., which the troops had leftin 
the house after firing upon the Commonwealth soldiers from the windows.) 
Stone Street is-a very long hill descending to the River Len, which runs 
across it, Near the top of Stone Street Hill an earthwork was min across 
the road, which was carried with a rush, and lower down, where two side 
streets branch off, a stockade of trees was erected, and another was made 
on the Gabriel’s Hill side (#.¢. the town side) of the Len Bridge. The 
Fairfax army are said to have been nearly two hours storming these 
various obstacles, and running the gauntlet of the fire feom the houses all 
down Stone Street and Gabriel's Hill. At the very top of Gabriel's Hill, ze. 
the high town, market-place, &c,, there was a strong battery with artillery 
run across opposite where is now Wolland’s, the fishmonger’s, and this 
battery, of course, fully commanded Gabriel's Hill, As, however, the 
‘Maidstone people did not know where they were to be attacked, this 
battery was extended right across the top of the High Street, and thus 
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However this may have been, Fairfax had no more serious 
opposition to fear from the motley forces by which he was 
Junea, opposed, The bulk of the insurgents, on receiving 
versal of from him promises of good treatment, quietly returned 
many totheir homes, Under these circumstances Norwich 
Ln ean did not venture to await an attack at Rochester. 
Tondo. Crossing the Medway with about 3,000 companions 
who still remained faithful, he made his way westwards, heading 
for London, probably in the expectation that the City would 
even now declare in his favour. On the evening of the 3rd 
he reached Blackheath. Fairfax, still having on his hands the 
pacification of Kent, contented himself with despatching 
Whalley with a party of horse and dragoons in pursuit.' 


commanded all the four ways into the town, guns being placed in 
position, 

© All the dead in the town itself were buried in St. Faith’s Churchyard, 
adjoining the present Maidstone Museum, where many relics have been 
found, some of which are now in the Museum, Judging from the position, 
Fairfax’s loss on Gabriel’s Hill mast have been very great, and I can only 
suppose that it must have been a hand-to-hand fight from house to house, 
and then a final rash for the batery,”* 

Thave no doubt that this account is on the whole accurate, but some 
of its details can hardly be trusted ; for instance, the cavalry charge in 
which Fairfax’s horse is suid to have been driven back finds no counte- 
nance elsewhere, and [ should think it very unlikely that there was any 
considerate eavalry force in Maidstone. On the other hand, local 
patriotism would favour the growth of a tradition that the redoubted horse 
of the New Model had received a check. 

* Fairfax to Lenthall, June 4y 2.J- x. 304. 
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COLCHESTER AND ST. NEOTS. 


Ir, indeed, the City had opened its gates to Norwich, the course 
of history would, at least for a time, have been changed. The 
16a, Presbyterians of the City, however, could not resolve 
feriet either to trust Charles or to defy him, and fell back 
upon their old chimera of restoring him to the 
throne, not on his terms, but on their own. On 
June 1, before the fight at Maidstone, the City once 
more called on the Houses to open a personal treaty 
with the King in which his acceptance of the Covenant would 
be put forward as an indispensable condition. To this they 
added a wish that the treaty might be carried on under the 
protection of the associated trained bands of Middlesex, Essex, 
Herts, Bucks, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, that Batten should 
be restored to the Vice-Admiraltyship, and the imprisoned 
aldermen released.! 
On June 3, the day on which Norwich was marching on 
Blackheath, the Commons, dreading above all things toalienate 
June 3, _ the City at such a time, voted that they would desist 
Inpeach- from the impeachment, not only of the aldermen, 
abaxdoned. Tut also of the ten survivors of the eleven members, 
thus leaving it open to the latter to return to their seats in the 
House whenever they felt inclined to do so. They further 
Awesty ‘resolved to take into consideration the treaty with 
Eing'obe the King at the earliest opportunity.? All, however, 
considered. but the most ardent Presbyterians in the House were 
too prudent to countenance the proposed association of the 
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trained bands of the home counties, which must, on the 
one hand, have caused an immediate breach with the army, 
and, on the other hand, have left Parliament at the mercy 
of any popular cry for the King’s unconditional restora- 
tion,! 

The hesitation of the Presbyterians to throw themselves 
unreservedly on the King’s side virtually gave the control of 
Norwichat affairs into the hands of the Independents. When 
Bisckbesthe Norwich reached Blackheath he found no sign of 
welcome. With the gates of London shut against him, and 
Whalley’s troops pressing on his rear, his position was untenable, 
"ee A gleam of hope, however, reached him from Essex, 
incomation. where, as _he was informed, thousands had risen for 
the King. Crossing the river alone, he rode off to Chelmsford 
to ascertain the truth, leaving his deserted followers distracted 
Api, by panic.? The greater part of them fled hurriedly 
Somecros into Surrey, abandoning their horses and casting 
the Thumes, away their arms to escape observation.* About five 
aditgt hundred crossed the Thames in boats, their horses 
Low Bridge. swimming by the side, and on the following morning 
established themselves at Stratford and Bow, where they were 
at last rejoined by their commander, who had found no signs 
of a tising in Essex. Taking possession of Bow Bridge, 
Norwich cut the communications between Essex and the City, 
hoping in the first place that London would even yet admit 
him within its walls, and in the second place that, if that was 
not to be, he might, by his interposition, give a breathing 
space to the men of Essex to rally round him. 

Norwich soon found that, though many of the King’s 


+ Those at Westminster have done liitle of tate but restored their 
banished members, and as much as may be pursued the Presbyterion 
interest, having designed the raising of a new army under the Earl of 
Denbigh ; but in reference to peace or restoring the King, they are as 
opposite a8 the Independents.” to Lanark, June 13, Haviélion 
Tapers, 212, They did not, however, take a division on the new 
army, 

* Carkr, 102. 

* Com. of D. H, to Gerard and Osborne, June 4, D. A. Com, Letter 
Book, RO. 
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partisans stole out of London to fill his ranks, no general 
Norwich Movement in his favour was to be expected in the 
Keeshere City, Warner, the intrusive Lord Mayor, had the 
the City.” threads of municipal authority in his hands, and 
Skippon, who commanded the trained bands, was, with all his 
eagerness for peace, prepared to resist to the uttermost a 
Royalist movement. On the 4th, Whalley, crossing by London 

jud Bridge and establishing himself at Mile End, brought 
tee trained cavalry force to the aid of the party of 

7% resistance. So hopeless did Norwich’s enterprise 
appear at Westminster that on the 6th it was believed that he 
would soon move off to join Langdale in the north.! 

‘The news from other parts of the country was on the whole 
favourable to the Parliamentary cause. Towards the end of 
Mont: May Sir Hardress Waller routed a party of insurgents 
generally. in Cornwall. Early in June Mitton suppressed a 
Parliament. rising in North Wales headed by Sir John Owen, 
who stained his attempt to strike a blow for the King by 
singular inhumanity to the Parliamentary sheriff of Merioneth- 
shire, whom he caused, in spite of his wounds, to be dragged. 
from place to place till he died.’ Another party raisirig troops 
for the King was surprised and overpowered at Woodcroft in 
Northamptonshire,} and yet another setting out with the same 
object met with a similar fate in Lincolnshire From South 
Wales, too, came reassuring tidings—Cromwell had laid siege 
to Pembroke, whilst Chepstow Castle had surrendered on 
May 25, and Tenby Castle on the 31st.) But for the policy, 
which had dismantled the greater part of the fortifications in 
England,® the danger would have been far more serious than it 
was, 

What that danger might have been was shown by the case 





* Letter of Intelligence, June §, Clarendon MSS, 2,801 The Kings 
dom's Weekly Intelligencer, E, 446, 113 The Com, of D. I]. to Lambert, 
fune 6, D. Ze Con, better Birk, RO, 
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of Pontefract, On June 1, Morris, one of Langdale’s officers, 

Juner. disguising a party of soldiers in the garb of peasants, 
Poutelnct obtained admission into the castle and secured the 
Sire. stronghold for the King.! A considerable part of 
Lambert's forees would henceforth be occupied with the siege 
of Pontefract. The rising in Kent had hitherto stood in the 
way of Fairfax’s intended march to his assistance, and if the 
hopes of a rising in Essex entertained by the Kentish insur- 
gents were fulfilled, he might be detained too long in the south 
to render his army available against the impending invasion of 
the Scots. 

Kent at least was not likely to detain Fairfax much longer. 
Even before the fight at Maidstone a rumour had spread in the 

Fax army that Gibbons? had succeeded in raising the 
bores t@ siege of Dover Castle? Though the report was 

ne6, Without foundation, the work was accomplished on 
Rélefe” June 6 by Rich. On the 8th Canterbury sur- 
Ss rendered to Ircton. The three castles in the Downs 
gdit6 ¢ —Deal, Walmer, and Sandown—alone held out for 
Canterbury. the King in Kent. They were, however, being 
blockaded by Rich, and Warwick, who had found the crews 
at Portsmouth loyal to Parliament, was sanguine enough to 
hope that those of the revolted ships would soon return to 
their duty, and thus deprive the garrisons of the three castles 
of all support on the side of thesea.> Fairfax was therefore at 
last in a position to carry his army out of Kent. 

Already, however, the scene had changed in Essex. On 
June 4, the County Committee met at Chelmsford, in- 
‘iwy tending to take measures to arrest a Royalist move- 
cae ment which had the support of the leading gentry of 
Chelmsford. the county. The Essex Committee was, however, no 
fir Charts more popular than the Committee of Kent, and a 

teas rms ‘ : 

the tained” crowd under the influence of Colonel Farr, an 
“ods officer of the trained bands, forcing its way into 
the room where it was sitting, carried off all its members 

» The Declaration of Sir T. Glemham, E. 446, 29. 

* See p. 137. * Rush, vii. 1,136, Ad Petition, Ex §22, 38. 

® Warwick to Manchester, June 6, LJ. x. 313- 
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as prisoners.! At Westminster the alarm was great, and ou 
June s. the sth the Houses hurriedly passed an Ordinance of 
AnOdi Indemnity to all Essex men who had taken part in 
Indemnity. disturbances in the county, on the direct under- 
standing that the committeemen were to be liberated, and 
June 6. On the indirect understanding that no attempt was 
Ty to be made to protect Norwich and his followers 
measwitha from the vengeance of Parliament. So little dis- 
reception — posed were the country people to side with the ex- 
treme Royalists, that when the indemnity was announced at 
Chelmsford on the 6th the greater part of those gathered in 
the town showed every disposition to accept the hand held out 
to them.? 
To prevent such a catastrophe, Norwich, leaving his troops 
behind him under Sir William Compton, hurried to Chelmsford. 
June, On the 7th.3 He there found a powerful advocate 
Regret at in Sir Charles Lucas,a tried and capable soldier who- 
febd had served in the Low Countries, and had dis- 
Sir Charles tinguished himself in England in the former war. 
itive Lacas now held a commission from the Prince of 
bees Wales to lead the forces of the county, and being 
himself an Essex man, a younger brother of Lord Lucas— 
whose house hard by the walls of Colchester occupied the site 
of the ancient abbey—he could speak with a persuasiveness 
which no stranger could command. ‘The disgrace of abandon- 
june ing Norwich and his followers to certain ruin was 
Arendex 4 powerful incentive to action.! Many members 
Brentwood. of the trained bands who had made up their minds 
to accept the indemnity, now consented to remain in arms. 


| The date of this fs fixed by the mention of the affair in the Ordinance 
of Idemnity passed on June 5 (./. x. 306) in consequence of a letter from 
Chelmsford dated June 4, C./- v. 585. 

* An Rzact Narrative, ¥. 448, 18. 

* Carter, A Mose True and Exact Narration, p. 115, says that 
Norwich was at Stratford four days and three nights, which, as he 
arrived on the 4th, makes the day of his leaving the 7th. 

* The Sicge of Coichester, Atst, ASS., Com. Rep. xi App. part b 
pp. 20, 21. 
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Norwich returned to Stratford to fetch his men, and on the 8th 
the two parties met at Brentwood.! 
On the gth the combined Royalist forces established 
themselves at Chelmsford. Norwich had brought with him 
Jue, @ considerable number of apprentices and water- 
TieKoys- men from London, some of whom had fought at 
‘Chelmsford. Vfaidstone, and also a large party of gentlemen who 
had slipped out to him, amongst whom was probably Sir 
George Lisle, another distinguished soldier of the former war.* 
At Chelmsford the Royalists were joined by Lord Capel, who 
had a commission from the Prince of Wales to command 
generallyin the Eastern Association, and by Lord Loughborough, 
who had been well known under the name of Henry Hastings 
aS a partisan wartior in the carly days of the Civil War. ‘There 
was good military material at the disposal of the officers, but the 
force had yet to be subjected to discipline, and more than half 
of it was still unarmed. Unfortunately for them, Sir Thomas 
Honeywood _Honcywood, one of the members of the County 
gizsite” Committee, who, luckily for himself, had been 
magazine ~ghsent from the mecting at Chelmsford, having 
gathered together the trained bands from the northern part of 
the county round his own house at Mark’s Hall, near Coggeshall, 
had swooped down on the county magazine at Braintree, carry- 
ing off the arms of which his opponents were in such dire 
need. 
On the roth the Royalists advanced towards Braintree, 
June xo, Whalley following closely upon their movements, 
The Royale but not venturing to attack with his inferior numbers. 
y they turned aside to Warwick's house 
at Leighs, from which they carried off what arms they could 
find. The night of the 1eth and the greater part 
of the following day they spent at Braintree, where 
Janet. they organised their little army, and took coursel 
as to their future movements. Their original plan had been to 











* Carter, 121-1245 Tivo Great Victories, E. 446, 23; The Moderate 
Inteltigencer, E. 446, 283 The Kingdom's Weekly Intelligencer, B. 447,10, 
3 There is no ilefinite statement about the time when Lisle joined. 
* din Enact Narrative, Es 448; 18. 
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push forward into Suffolk and Norfolk, where the gentry were 
ready to join them, and where it might be possible to secure a 
sufficient supply of arms and ammunition from their friends 
beyond the sea. 

At Lucas’s persuasion, however, the commanders agreed to 
tum aside to Colchester, not with any intention of taking up a 
‘They resolve POSition of defence in the town, but simply in the 

‘hve hope that Lucas’s popularity there might secure them 
Diftake | T€CTUits before they pursued their march.! ‘To reach 
inthe way. Colchester, however, wasnot soeasy. Honeywood with 
histrained bands blocked their way at Coggeshall,and Whalley, 
who would probably before long be joined by Fairfax, pressedon 
Anight their rear. To deceive the enemy they started at 
march, pightfall, marching some little way in a north-westerly 
direction, as though they were bound for the Isle of Ely. Then 
returning into Braintree they halted for a space, and afterwards 
resumed their march towards the north-east as far as Halstead. 

ne xe. ‘Having thus slipped round Coggeshall, they wheeled 
They aread- tg the right and made for Colchester, which they 
Colchess reached in the course of the following day. Some 
attempt was indeed made to resist their entry, but there was a 
Royalist party in the town, and many of the inhabitants, though 
not precisely to be spoken of as Royalists, were hostile to 
Fairfax’s army, and the gates were thrown open after a short 
delay? 

If the insurgents expected to continue their march unmo- 











' Carter (p. 129) says distinetly that ‘upon Sir Charles Lucas’s desire 
and belief of recruiting there, they concluded to march, but not to stay 
above a night or two at the most? 

? The account of the siege of Colchester (/ist. MSS. Com. Ref. xii. 
App. part ix. 22) for the first time explains how the Royalists reached. 
Colchester without fighting Honeywood. ‘The author thought, wh:n he 
wrote, that Fairfax and Whalley had already joined Honeywood on the 
auth. Whether this was his own mistake or an unfounded Lelief in the 
asmy at Braintree it is impossible to say. This narrative also explains 
why the Royalists were so long in covering the distance of about fourteen 
cr fifteen miles between Braintree and Colchester. 

* dn Exact Narrative, E. 4585 Carter, 129; Mr, Rounds MS, 
B77. 
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lested they omitted to calculate on the swiftness and precision 
with which Fairfax struck his blows. On the morn- 
Fariswia’ ing of Sunday, June 1a, the Parliamentary general, 
after hearing a sermon at Gravesend, crossed the 
‘Thamesat Tilbury Fort with what troops he could gather round 
him, and then, racked with gout as he was, led them on to 
Billericay. Impatient of delay, and anxious to hear how it 
fared with Honeywood, he himself rode on in advance, reach- 
ing Coggeshall, probably on the morning of the 12th, where he 
Jima Met Honeywood and Whalley. ‘Thenagain pushing 
viiesdes on with 1,000 horse, which were very likely Whalley's, 
he arrived ii in the evening ata mile and a half from 
Colchester. On the 13th the remainder of his cavalry came 
up, and about noon Barkstcad arrived with his brigade of in- 
fantry, having covered about fifty miles! in little more than 
forty-eight hours. Honeywood’s trained bands were already on 
the spot, and altogether Fairfax had at his disposition some 
five thousand seasoned twoops to oppose to four thousand 
newly levied men, of whom scarcely more than half were 
armed. 
‘Though the command of the Royalists was nominally in the 
June rg, hands of Norwich as being of the highest rank amongst 
Preparations the three—himself, Capel, and Lucas—who held 
“= commissions from the Prince, the direction of the 
defence fell practically into the hands of Lucas, the only pro- 





| The distance is about forty-four miles as the crow flies from Tilbury 
Fort to Colchester by Chelmsford, Taking into account the winding 
of the roads of thase days, it seems fair to add about six to this number, 
In An Exact Narrative (. 448, 18) it is said that ‘the General with 
four regiments of horse and five regiments of foot came (o Chelmsford on 
Sunday, and on Monday he marched to Coggeshall.’ Fesfeit Orurmal 
(E. 448, 23) says that on the 11th of June, ‘his Excellency with some 
halfscore of his horse marched from Fillobey,’ i.e, Billericay, ‘to Cogge- 
shall, where he found Col, Whalley and Sir T. Honeywood." Wilson 
(Peck’s Desid. Cur. ii. 481) says that he met Fairfax, apparently on 
the 11th, between Billericay and Chelmsford. I suspect Fairfax slept 
at Chelmsford, reached Coggeshall the next morniag, and then pushed 
on to Lexden, as I have said, with Whalley’s cavalry. Compare 
Carter, 131. 
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fessional soldier amongst them, Colchester itself was ill-fitted 
to stand a siege. Its shape is oblong, its walls being built on 
Defences of the lines of those of the old Roman city, and except at 

‘ef. one point it had no salient bastion jutting out toallow 
the defenders to take the assailants in the flank. Nevertheless, 
an army approaching, as Fairfax’s did, by the London Road 
would be at a disadvantage. The road struck the town at 
the south-western angle of the town wall, and then ran for 
some little way under the southern wall till it reached the 
Head Gate, where it turned in. In this latter part it was com- 
manded by the town wall, and especially by a battery placed 
on the south-western angle in St. Mary’s churchyard. More- 
over, the ground which falls away below the southern wall 
rises again at a short distance outside, and on this higher 
ground stood Lord Lucas’s house, easily defensible, and form- 
ing an admirable outpost for the Royalists. On the other 
band, the houses of the suburbs spread along the roads and 
furnished cover to an assailant who came near enough to make 
use of them. 

On the 13th Lucas, taking what advantage he could of the 
ground, drew up his little army across the London Road ; the 

foot, according to usage, in the centre, and his scanty 
ici following of horse on either wing. On his right his 
Ssammr- cavalry was guarded by the sharp dip of the ground 
towards the Colne. On his left the hedges on either side of the 
Maldon Road protected his infantry, but his horse which 
stretched out beyond the foot had no such defence on their 
flank. 

‘To Fairfax it was of the utmost importance not merely to 
enter Colchester, but to enter it quickly. Hoping to repeat the 
Feiefa’s achievement of Maidstone and to carry the town with 
sta a rush, he gave orders for an immediate attack. To 
his surprise Barkstead’s foot in the centre was three times cc+ 
pulsed by the steadfastness of the Royalist infantry. On his 
right, however, the Parliamentary cavalry, superior in numbers 
and discipline, drove the Royalist horse before them, and 
wheeling to the left, attempted to take the Royalist infantry in 
flank as Cromwell had taken the King's main body of foot at 
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Naseby. In this, however, they were bafiled by the hedges of 
the Maldon Road, which, being lined with pikemen and mus- 
keteers, interposed an impenetrable barticr, The necessity for 
defending these hedges had indeed so weakened the resistance 
of the Royalists in front that, after their right wing of horse had 
also been routed, their whole force was compelled to withdraw 
into the town. Their retreat was, however, completed, the last 
tanks alone being overpowered and four or five hundred men 
killed or made prisoners, 

Slight as was the advantage gained it inspired Barkstead 
with confidence that a complete victory was within his grasp. 
erineag Se2ing the Head Gate still open, he pressed inside 
entessthe with the front ranks of his victorious infantry only to 
eRe fall into.a trap which Lucas had prepared for him. 
For some distance within the gate the street rises. From 
the top of the slope a body of Royalist horse charged down 
jt isdriven With all the advantage of the ground upon the 
a assailants, whilst a body of Royalist foot advan- 
cing along a lane which led from St. Mary’s took them in the 
flank. The result was decisi ‘The cyer-victorious sol- 
diets of the New Model turned and fled. ‘Then, and not 
before, Lucas ordered the gate to be closed, fastening the bar, 
for want of a handy peg, with the cane which he carried in 
his hand." 

Far into the night Fairfax continued his attempt to storm 





! The only satisfactory account of this fight is in Afr. Rownd’s ALS. 
p- 80. Yet though most of the authorities omit the entrance into the town, 
there is quite enough corroboration from other sources. ‘The Diary 
attached to the contemporary map, which is the most distinct military 
authority on the Parliament side, says that Barkstead ‘entered the Head 
Gate, and being overpowered there and out of the churchyard the King’s 
forces barricaded the gate” Am Fxact Narrative (E. 448, 18) says that 
“they were resoluicly charged by the Lord General's van, , . who 
suddenly beat the enemy from their ground and pursued them into the 
town, and seven colours of ours entered with them, but... our mea 
were forced to give back and the town gates were closed on them. Aferz. 
Eleneticus (E. 449, 7) makes Lucas use cannon on the hill. which seems 
incompatible with his use of horse. Compare also 1 to Lenthall, 
June 14, Portland ALSS, 5 Carter, 131. 
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the defences. It was all in vain; and on the morning of the 
Fairtex, 14th, grasping the truth that a long siege was inevit- 
file. able, he hastened to prevent the escape of the Roy- 
lites alist horse by placing strong bodies of men on the 
inthe road leading out of Colchester, and urging the Suffolk 
Kale trained bands to stop the passages over the Stour 
by guarding the bridges at Nayland, Stratford, and Catawade. 
The Soffolk These Suffolk trained bands had for some time 
cea hesitated in their allegiance, and the Royalists had 

7 expected to find them on their side. Like so many 
others of their class, however, they thought of peace first and 
of party distinctions afterwards, and agreed to prevent the irrup- 
tion of the Royalists into their country. Some little time after- 
wards they were actually induced to take their part in the 
blockade of Colchester, probably thinking it the shortest way 
to avert the horrors of war from their own county,! 

In another direction Fairfax was equally successful. He 
scized Mersea Island with its blockhouse in order to cut off all 
Mersea hostile approach by the Colne. On the roth three 
‘and yesselsladen with provisions forthe besicged attempted. 

Jone ig. t0 force their way up the river, but they were driven 
Anasteck back by the garrison of Mersea, whose efforts were 
repulsed. seconded by the arrival from Harwich of two ships 
in the service of Parliament.? Nevertheless the provisions in 
‘tong Colchester were sufficient to enable resolute men to 
sxpecicle ~~ hold out long, and the besiegers had no resource 
but to settle down to the work of building forts and repelling 
sallies. 

1 The writer of the siege of Colchester (Hist. MSS. Com. Ref. xii. 
part ix. p. 26) says that' the Suffolk men would have supported the King 
‘but that ‘there came an orler from a person whom. . . the Prince of 
Wales, commissioned to be General of this County’—perhaps Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, sce p. 195 a8 Lucas, who held a commission in 
Essex, cannot be intended—t cominanding them not to move upon their 
allegiance ; this was a malignant reflection from the Presbyterian party.? 
Whether this is true or not, it illustrates the bad fecling between Preshy- 
terians and Cavaliers. 

2 A Great Victory, E. 449, 20. The Diaryattached to the map in the 
British Museum, of which a reduced copy is given opposite. 
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It was, however, by no means impossible that from some 
quarter or other succour might arrive. If Norwich and Capel 
Prospect Were unable to leave Colchester, Fairfax was equally 
efsuccour, fixed to his lines of circumyallation round it, and 
either London or any Royalist county so minded might rise 
without fear of attack from that terrible army the reputation of 
siteot Which weighed so heavily on alll itsenemies. Above 
thenavy. all, the power of the sca seemed likely to pass into 
the hands of the King’s partisans. It was true that nineteen 
ships still remained faithful to the Houses, whilst only nine had 
declared for the King, but the minds of many of the sailors of 
the nineteen were trembling on the balance, and it would be 
most unwise to employ such men on active service against their 
comrades. Moreover, three of the nineteen were needed to 
guard the entrance to the Colne, whilst eight of the remainder 
were either at Portsmouth or in the West, leaving only eight 
available for service in the Thames.! 

For the present, though no immediate danger im) coded 
from the action of the navy, there was a possibility of an attack 
There atany moment. The nine revolted ships crossed to 
gisre  Goree in Holland, where they invited the Duke of 

yecw York to come on board as their admiral, ‘The Duke 
The Prince sent them Lord Willoughby of Parham to command 
so siefor as vice-admiral, and held out hopes that the Prince 
Holland. of Wales would soon be with them. On June 25 
the Prince left St. Germains for Holland, travelling by way of 
Calais.* 

The Derby House Committee naturally tookalarm. Ifthe 
Prince were to land with military stores at Yarmouth or Lynn 
Camyets it Would be hard to find the elements of an army 
Segetam’ capable of resisting him. Not only was Cromwell 

“still detained before Pembroke Castle, but the vessel 
which carried his siege train had been sunk at the mouth of 
the Severn by a sudden storm. All the assistance that Crom- 





* Derby House Commitiee, Day Book, June 13. 
# Letter of Intelligence, June 21; Gofie to Aylesbury, 50%, Hyde 
to Berkeley, July 1y Clarendon MSS, 2,817, 2,827, 2,525. 
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yell could render was the despatch of a small force to the aid 
of Lambert in the North.! 

It was tothe North that the eyes of all English Royalisis 
were now impatiently turning. The cloud long gathering was 
Dangerin at last ready to burst. On June g the Scottish Par- 
the North. Jiament gaye full powers to its Committee of Estates, 

junere and on the next day adjourned its own meetings for 
gentofthe two years.? Hamilton, who was supreme in the 
Parliament. Committee of Estates, had now the whole machinery 
Hamitn of Government in his hands, and, supported as he 
supreme. was by the majority of the nobility, was able to dely 
the opposition of Argyle and the clergy. ‘To destroy his 
fluence it would be necessary to raise an armed force against 
him, and both David Leslie and Argyle, though they had been 
sounded on the subject, were too prudent to run the risk of 
appearing in arms against men who had the support of both 
King and Parliament.’ Middleton was now definitely appointed 
to command the horse and Baillie the foot of the new forces. 

‘Armed with compulsory powers, Hamilton's agents, who 
‘usually had at their back the influence of the territorial mag- 
ei nates, found little difficulty in levying men. Fife 
evpssition resisted for a time; but Fife had been sadly 
Ieee: depopulated by the slaughter of Kilsyth, and, in spite 
gives of the vigour of its Presbyterianism, its resistance 
could not be prolonged. In Clydesdale, the other 
great centre of clerical influence, the opposition was stronger, 
but gave way before the pressure of military force Sir James 
i asks Tumer, a soldier to the backbone, having been sent 
Tumerat to Glasgow to enforce obedience, anticipated the 
ea" methods by which Louis XIV. afterwards atterapted 
to convert the Huguenots. “At my coming there,” to use his 
own words, “I found my work not very difficult, for I shortly 
learnt to know that the quartering of two or three troopers and 


1 Cromwell to Lenthall, June 145 Cromvell to Fairfax, June 28, 
Carlyle Letters, lix. \xi.; A Wonder, A Mercury Without a Lie, E. 
6b 17 

3 Ads of Parl. of Scoll. NI. part ii, 102. 

* Montreuil to Brienne, June jj, Carte MSS. Ixxxiii. fol. 292, 
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half a dozen musketeers was an argument strong cnough in two 
or three nights’ time to make the hardest-headed Covenanter 
‘Middleton st in the town to forsake the Kirk and to side with the 
Mauchlin. “Parliament.” A little later a body of 2,000 men 
collected at Mauchlin to resist the levies, but were routed by 
Middleton without difficulty, after which all open resistance 
came to an end.! 

As to the next step to be taken there was some difference 
of opinion amongst the leaders. Lanark proposed that they 
Diferenee should push their advantage home, and crush Argyle’s 
Fabel party before setting out for England. Lauderdale 
the leaders: was for an immediate advance southwards, and 
Arde Hamilton, giving way to his urgency, appointed a 
Poined. general rendezvous to be held at Annan on July 4.? 
‘An advance into England was indeed necessary if the English 
Royalists of the northern counties were not to be driven to 
despair. Lambert, who had been recently joined by Ashton with 
the Lancashire forces, had driven Langdale into Carlisle, and 
was threatening to besiege the place. 

Already the double dealing which was at the bottom of 
Hamilton’s adventure was causing embarrassment, The Com- 
witlthe mittee of Estates had forwarded to Langdale and 
Enalish off. the other English officers the draft of a letter which 
‘Covenant? they called upon them to sign, inviting the Scots to 
enter England ‘for the ends of the Covenant.’ Langdale 
refused either to sign it himself or to ask his officers to sign it, 
and in the end it was returned with no more than twelve signa- 
tures appended. 

In spite of these divergences a Scottish invasion, if it could 
be made to coincide with a Royalist explosion in England, 
Holland's would be truly formidable. The Queen, however, 
dein had rendered this the more difficult by placing the 
‘sown, control over the movement in the hands of Holland. 
Those by whom the general thus appointed was surrounded 


* Turner's Memoirs, 53, 555 Laillics tie 47. 

2 Burnet, vi 43. 

+ Musgrave’s narrative, Clarendon MSS. 2,867. Compare Turner's 
Memoirs, 57. 
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had not the art of keeping a secret, and during the last fort- 
night in June scarcely a day passed without some fresh revela- 
tion reaching the Committee at Derby House. It was thoroughly 
well known that Holland had been issuing, commissions for 
listing men, and that plans had been formed at one time for the 
surprisal of Windsor Castle, at another for the surprisal of the 
castles at Winchester and Famham.' It was, however, about 
proceedings in the City that the greatest alarm was felt, 
july, On July 2, it was known that horses were being 
Heressent collected in London and sent out into the country, 
Tendon. two or three at a time, in order that they might be in 
readiness to take part in the coming insurrection. It was 
expected that in a day or two at least a thousand horses would. 
be smuggled in this manner out of London, and that when this 
number had been reached an attempt would be made to raise 
the siege of Colchester. It was also believed that a design had 
been formed to seize the Tower.” 

‘The Committee promptly issued warrants for the arrest of 
all who had taken part in these proceedings, and summoned to 
Meauesot their aid such forces as they had at their disposition. 
we Deby Tt happened that Sir Michael Livesey, with a party 
Committee. of soldiers raised in Kent, and Major Gibbons, with 
some of the men who had been detached by Fairfax for the 
relief of Dover,’ were expected to be at Sevenoaks on the even- 
ing of the 2nd on their way to quell a disturbance which had 
broken out'at Horsham, Livesey was accordingly directed to 
hold himself in readiness to meet any danger which might 
befall, and Captain Pretty, who was in command of 2 troop of 
Treton’s cavalry regiment stationed at Windsor, was directed to 
move castwards to assist him.* 

















* Clarendon, ite 102, Details are to be found in the Derby House 
Committes Books, where, however, Holland’s mie is not mentioned. 
The informant of the Committee was a certain Alexander Cotton. 

2 Com, of D, If. to Fairfax, July 2; Com. of D, H, to the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, July 2, Com. Letter Sook. 

* See ps 137+ 

* Com. of D. Hf. Day Book, July 2; Com. of D, I. to Livesey, July 
2; Com. of D, H. to Pretty, July 2, Com Leiter Beak, 
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On the grd, disquieting rumours poured in thickly. The 
Committee, fearing that Livesey and Pretty might be over- 
Ju whelmed, wrote hastily to Fairfax to spare at least a 
Disguieting troop of horse, and later in the day a second letter, 
telling him that nothing short of a whole regiment 
would suffice." 

With the Parliamentary authorities thus on the alert, the 
Royalist leaders had no choice open to them but to take the 
july, field prematurely. The Earl of Holland, accom. 
Holland panied by the Duke of Buckingham and his younger 
field, brother, Lord Francis Villiers, left London in the 
evening of the qth and appeared inarms at the head of a party of 
dts, Royalist gentlemen in the streets of Kingston. After 
and sprevs ransacking the stables of the Parliamentarian gentry, 
Kitten. they rode off with the horses they had thus acquired, 
leaving behind a declaration repudiating absolute monarchy, and 
declaring for peace and a Parliamentary constitution. ‘Though 
their followers were for the present few in number, the highest 
estimate being five or six hundred, the course of events in Essex 
had shown howeasy it was fora small force to swell intoan army. 
The danger was the greater on account of the dubious 
attitude again assumed by the City. On the 4th the Common 
a Council stamped with its approbation a petition in 
The Com. _ which the officers of the London trained bands asked 
iigthartve that the King might be brought to London to treat 
Kegnay in person, and not only reiterated the request made 
formerly by the City itself, that the London regiments 
might be amalgamated with those of the neighbouring counties, 
ire but asked that the force thus formed might be 
Aiuuds enabled to take the field by the addition of cavalry. 
aia To this petition the Lords heartily consented, The 
Commons, on the other hand, postponed their answer to a 

more convenient scason.? 





* Com, of D, HL to Fairfax, July 3, Com, Letter Book. 

x. 3673 D. H. Com. to Livesey, July 4, 5; Com. of D. HE. te 
Pretty, July 5; Com, of D, H. to Fairfax, July 5, Com. Zetter Book; 
Cotterell to Denman, July 13, Clarendon MSS. 2,832 ; Grignon to Brienne, 
July 3. A. O. Transcripts; The Diary, E. 453, 40. * Lf x. 36h 
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The Commons, in fact, had two days before taken up a 
line which they intended to follow in their negotiation with the 
jays, King On July 3, they resolved that, if Charles was 
Three Pro to be admitted to treat, he must first give his assent 
Jositions ame si ; 
tote pre to three preliminary propositions, thereby engaging 
sea to recall his declarations against the adherents of 
Parliament, and promising the establishment of the Presbyterian 
government for three years, and the subordination of the 
militia to Parliament for ten.* The Lords, indeed, insisted 
that the negotiation should be unconditional, but with all their 
zeal for peace, the Commons refused to abandon their require- 
ment of the King’s consent to the three meagre demands which 
they had now made.? 

Would the population of the Southern counties give to 
Charles’s supporters in the field the credit for constitutional 
iSeicin intentions which the House of Commons refused 
chancesof to himself? Unless this proved to be the case, 
fice: Holland’s appeal to arms was doomed to speedy 
failure, Conscious of his own deficiencies as a soldier, he had 
Duitie’s Obtained the assistance of Dulbier, the Dutchman to 
experiences’ whom all causes were alike, and who had in his time 
drilled soldiers both for the elder Buckingham and for 
Cromwell, Dulbier was probably attracted to the present 
enterprise by the young Duke of Buckingham, whose father he 
had served. In any case, even if he had been a far better 
soldier than Holland, he could not accomplish much 
tosply with 6oohorse. His hopes were sct on a horse-rave, 
eae which was shortly to be held on Banstead Downs, as 
from the concourse attending he could hardly fail to find 
recruits for the King. 

In the meanwhile, horses and arms being still sorely needed, 
Holland dashed into Reigate on the 6th, hoping to secure the 





* «I Parlamento,” £¢. the House of Commons, “non si vuole fidare 
del R& in nessun modo, quando bene gli accordasse tutto quello che Ii 
domanda dubitando che in sua presenza possa fare sollevare il popolo in 
suo favore, et cost rimettersi nella sua pristina autorith.” Salvetti’s Newa- 
letter, July 14, Add. ALS, 27,962 M. fol. 142. 
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castle, which was at that time in the possession of a thorough- 
gving Independent, Viscount Castlemaine,’ usually known in 
jalys England as Lord Monson. ‘The townsmen showed 
Holland at no inclination to rally to his side, and on hearing 
Keene’ that some of Livescy’s troops were approaching, 
Holland withdrew to Dorking. On the morning of the 7th 
he attempted to return, but finding that Livesey 
W937 had himself arrived with reinforcements, he rode off 
hurriedly towards Kingston. 

Livesey at onee gave the word to follow. Holland’s rear 
was overtaken at Ewell ; and a skirmish on the top of the hill 
Aspriea W88 followed by a chase into Kingston. ‘The 
chase, ‘Cavaliers, to do them justice, quitted themselves 
like men. As soon as Surbiton Common was passed the 
horsemen, drawing up in the lane, kept the pursuing cavalry in 
check, whilst their own foot made their way in safety into 
peanor Kingston, Lord Francis Villiers, like a gallant boy 
Laue imante as he was, had thrown himsclf into the midst of the 

rear guard, which bore the brunt of the attack, His 
horse having been killed under him he continued to defend 
himself vigorously with his back against an elm tree which rose 
from a hedge, till one of Livesey's soldiers, slipping to the 
other side of the hedge, dashed his steel cap off his head and 
slew him from behind. Few deaths in that blood-stained 
war struck the imagination of contemporaries with stronger 
pity than that of the high-spirited youth whose ‘rare 
beauty and comeliness of person’ wrung from Clarendon 
a lament such as might have beseemed a writer of ancient 
Greece.* 

Whether the danger was at an end still depended on the 
temper of the City. Sanguine Royalists had expected that 
large numbers of citizens, perhaps even whole regiments of the 


' He was Sir William Monson, Lord Monson and Viscount Castle- 
maine in the Trish peerage. He was usually styled in England Lond 
Monson. 

+ True Relation, Ex 45%, 36 Aubrey's Nat, Hist ara 
of Surrey, i. 403 Clarke Trials, fol. 275. 
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trained bands, would make their way to Kingston and declare 
for King Charles.! On the day of the fight the Derby House 
Continued Committee gave orders that all the boats of the horse 
auxety ferries over the Thames from Lambeth to Shepperton 
minstes should be placed at night under guard on the 
Middlesex side, and that by day none should be suffered to 
cross except market people and persons employed in the ser- 
vice of the State.* This state of uncertainty was soon brought 
toan end. Not only did no new recruits join Holland, but 
most of those already with him slipped away by degrees, seek- 
Jue ing safety in concealment. On the morning of the 
wnt” 8th Holland himself gave up hope. Accompanied 
fee,” by about zoo horse, amongst whom were Buckingham 
and Dulbier, he pushed on without any clear object in view 
through narrow lanes by Harrow to St. Albans, reaching St. 
Neots on the evening of the oth. In the dark hours 
of the next morning, Colonel Scrope, despatched by 
Fairfax to’intereept the fugitives, burst into the little 
town. Dulbier was slain as he stood toarms. Hol- 
Sieured. and, roused from sleep, took refuge in the archway of 
an inn, slamming to the iron gate which barred the entrance in 
the hope that he might gain time to effect his escape at the 
back. On this side, however, the broad stream of the sluggish 
Ouse stopped all passage, and the luckless com- 
ape of aa Fa ‘ 

Hucking- — mander of an abortive insurrection surrendered on 
condition that his life should be spared. Bucking- 
ham, more fortunate or more adroit, found his way safely 
out of the town in the darkness, and ultimately succeeded in 

reaching the Continent.# 
Contemptible as the whole affair appears to those who are 











* Clarendon, xi, 10}, So much may be accepted, especially as it was 
stated at Iolland’s trial that the Earl expected §,000 men from London 
to join him at the horserace on Banstead Downs. Clarke Trials, fol, 
2675. The military details given by Clarendon are quite incor+ 
rect. 

2 Com, of D. H. to the Ferries, July 7, Con, Leider Book, 

* Clarke Triats, fol. 256; The Moderate Inceitigencer, E. 482, 274 
Prince Charles's Sailing, E, 45%, 32 

VOR, IV. MD 
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wise after the event, Holland’s capture was a scrious discou- 
Sicacai: Tagement to the Royalists. The Scots especially 
wencgfise regretted the failure of a diversion on which they 
had reckoned. Even the prudent Lauderdale wrote 
of the disaster as the greatest which had Lefallen the King’s 
cause.! 
‘The Derby House Committee was proportionately elated. 
Onthe 12th, some prisoners from St. Neots having been rescued 
july, by a mob in the streets of London, the Committee 
The in right royal style called on the Lord Mayor to keep 
scolded. better order amongst the people, ‘who are grown to 
that insolency as they will be the judges of the actions of their 
superiors, and take upon them to set at liberty those whom 'we 
find just cause to restrain, and openly make themselves parties 
to that rebellion by defending those who have appeared in it.’® 
‘The utter collapse of Hotland’s attempt torouse the country 
revealed the disinclination of that large mass of the population 
which was essentially unpolitical totake arms for the 
King. From henceforward it was known at West- 
minster that the domestic danger was at an end. If 
the authority of Parliament was to be threatened now 
it must be by forces from without the realm, by the 
armies of the Irish Confederates or the Scottish Covenanters, 
or by the fleet which the Prince of Wales was about to bring 
over from Holland, 
The three commissioners sent by the Irish Supreme Coun- 
cil to the Queen and Prince reached France in April. Of the 
three, Antrim was steadfast in declaring that no terms 
Afteh” of peace would be accepted in Ireland until they had 
neon Yeoaived the approval of the Pope, and that it was 
absolutely necessary that a Catholic Lord-Lieutenant should 
be appointed ; whilst the other two, Muskerry and Browne, 








1 Landerdale to [the Queen], July 19, Wallis’s Deciphers, Bod?. 
Lib, Mess, 203. In a lettar of the same date to Lady Carlisle he expressed 
himself in still stronger terms; but this may haye been mercly to give 
pleasare to his correspondent, 

22), HL Com. to the Lord Mayor, July 12, Com. Letter Book, 

* See pe 109 
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urged Henrietta Maria to appoint Ormond lord-lieutenant 
without waiting for the Pope’s approbation, and to sanction 

May a 20 Understanding between Inchiquin and the Con- 
omag federates. After some hesitation the Queen gave her 
to goto decision in favour of the latter policy. With the help 
ue of the Marquis of Worcester—better known by his 
earlier title of Earl of Glamorgan—she pawned what jewels still 
remained, in her hands and. thereby raised 30,000/, in order 
that Ormond might be well equipped for his duties in Ireland.! 

Before anything could be done, a crisis occurred in Ireland 
which made caution necessary. On May 20 a cessation of 
arms was signed between Inchiquin and the Supreme 
Council.? Rinuccini, who had already madc his es- 
cape from Kilkenny, replied by launching an excom- 
Rinaceint munication against all who accepted a cessation made 
sscammni. qith a man stained by the slaughter of Catholics and 
accept it. the desecration and destruction of churches, and de- 
claring that the new league, if it should prove successful, could 
only end in handing over Ireland to those Presbyterians to 
whom Charles had-bound hiinse!f in Scotland, ‘The Council, 
in return, charged the Nuncio with splitting Ireland into hostile 
factions and with making settled order impossible, by rendering 
eternal the existing feud between the two religions. The 
Supreme Council, in short, saw that Ireland must be united 
before she could be free ; whilst the Nuncio saw noless plainly 
that the English King could form no bond of union, 

‘The Irish generals were as divided as the Irish people. 
Clanricarde, Preston, and Taaffe placed their swords at thedis- 
moe posal of the Supreme Council ; Owen O'Neill threw 
generals in his lot with the Nuncio.* Through the whole of the 
ai summer of 1648 the Irish armies were occupied with 
their own intestine disputes, There was little likelihood of 

their being available for service either in England 
remains in or against the Parliamentary forces in Dublin, and 
Frees; Ormond’s mission to Ireland was, in consequence, 
indefinitely postponed. 


» Lord Leicester’s MSS, fol, 2,213>-2,237. * Vind. Cath, Hib, 88 
* Lard Leicester's MSS, fol. 1,948- 2,090. 
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Mazarin, too, upon whose help the Queen had counted, was 
involved in troubles which rendered it impossible for him to 
May y assist her. In the spring, indeed, Turenne’s victory 
Fate of” at Zusmarshausen, which bent the haughty spirit of 
aad Ferdinand IIL, had made it almost certain that the 
end of the war in Germany could not be long postponed. The 
Dutch, however, by signing a separate peace with Spain, which 
had been proclaimed on May 26, had strengthened the Spanish 
May 26. government in its determination to persist in its own 
June 2s hostilities with France, now that it was secured 


Peace * 
tetween | againstany further attack from the armies and fleets 


teaSmin. of the Republic, It was of still greater import that 
an opposition to Mazarin’s government was growing up 
amongst the lawyers of the Parliament of Paris—an opposition 
which soon afterwards ripened into the political agitation of the 
Fronde, Anxious as Mazarin might be to weaken the Inde- 
pendent army by sending some small assistance to the Irish or 
the Scots, itwas now evident that he would need for his own 
purposes all the money he could command. ; 
Tn another quarter also the English Royalists were doomed 
to disappointment. The young Prince of Orange, William IL, 
Hopesfiom WHO had succeeded his father as Stadtholder in the 
eras spring of 1647, was ardent and adventurous, and in 
"the hope that he would help in the deliverance of his 
father-in-law, the Committee of Estates had sent Sir William 
Bellenden into the Netherlands to plead with him for assist- 
Bellenden's 28¢¢- Bellenden soon found that though the Prince 
mission, was warlike the commercial oligarchy which held 
Julyg, the purse-strings were lovers of peace, and on July 9 
Hbrepor reported that nothing beyond fair words was to be 
had, He had also to tell of a party at the Queen’s Court which 
was cager that the King should owe his deliverance to a 
Cavalier rising in England rather than to the Presbyterian 
Scots." 
Already, however, the die had been cast. On July 8, only 
two days before the hopes of the Cavaliers were finally extin- 


' Pellenden to Lanark, July 9, Hamilton Papers, 228, 
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guished at St. Neots, Hamilton’s army crossed the border 
and occupied Carlisle. He had with him about 10,500 meh, 
— little more than a third part of the force on which 
iamited he had counted, though Langdale was expected to 
kha, join him with three thousand more. Hamilton him- 
Hticqufecs 800 had none of the qualities of a sutcessful com- 
asacm-  mander.' He suffered himself to be bearded with 
impunity by Callander, his Lieutenant-General, and 
only escaped outward humiliation by assuming the appear- 
ance of being convinced of the wisdom of whatever proposals 
Deficiencies Were made by his subordinate. His soldiers were 
othisamy. raw recruits, and scarcely one out of five amongst 
the infantry knew haw to handle a musket or a pike, whilst 
the cavalry had yet to learn how to keep their seats, Artil- 
lery he had none, and he was so short of money that his 
men were driven to plunder the country round Carlisle, thereby 
alienating the English population on whose help he had 
counted,” 
Such an army could not advance rapidly. Its first forward 
movement was delayed till the 16th. Lambert, good officer as 
july 16. he was, fell back with his small force, skirmishing 
Tac wherever a strong defensive position was to be found. 
Jalyay. Leaving a garrison in Appleby Castle, he quartered 
Lanter” his men at Bowes and Barnard Castle, where he 
Howes od hoped to be able to hold the Stainmoor Pass, which 
Castle. rises with a sharp aseent from Westmoreland, and to 
find support from reinforcements summoned to his aid from 
Yorkshire. The Scots, on their part, leisurcly established 
themselves at Kirkby Thore, awaiting the arrival of ammunition 
and reinforcements, In addition to the levies still to be raised 
for them in Scotland, they expected to be joined by 3,000 men 
who were to be brought from Ireland by Sir George Monro, 
the nephew of Major-General Robert Monro, the commander 


1 The Duke,” says Mrs, Wilson in Old Mortadily (ch. va), * that 
was him that lost his head at London—folk said it wasna a very gude ane, 
Wut it was aye a stir loss to him, puir gentleman.” 

* Burnet, v. 49-503 A Declaration from Scotland, B 4534 5% 
Tumer’s Memoirs, 59- 
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of the Scottish forces in Ulster.! This enforced leisure was 
utilised by them in the siege of Appleby Castle. 

For some time Hamilton had been in expectation of money 
and arms from France, and of the landing of the Prince of 
iam Wales in Scotland, About the middle of July Sir 








geci8s"* William Fleming arrived from the Queen, with but 


Conditions 2 Small supply of arms, and no money at all, He 


(ihe announced that the Prince of Wales would only 
coming.  ¢ome on condition that he was allowed to use the 


English Prayer Book in his public devotions. To this were 
added other stipulations of which we only know that they 
were considered scarcely less obnoxious by the Scottish 
leaders.? 

If these conditions were brought to light, Hamilton's policy 
would become untenable in Scotland. Already the General 
Manition Assembly, which had met on July 12, was thundering 
aries? against him as a traitor to the Covenant. In vain 


Sxl, Lauderdale, who more than any other man in Scot- 
lave.  2and represented the insurrection of the lay feeling 


dale's hopes. against clerical predominance, struggled to avert 
open division. He was proud of his country and of the part 
which he expected to see his country take. “It is Scotland,” 
he wrote, “and Scotland only, can save the King and England. 
All others have their rise from the expectation of Scotland.” * 
Tt. was not so easy to obtain the consent of the more distinctively 
Scottish part of the nation to an alliance with an Episcopalian 
king. Scotland was riven in twain, but the spirit of her people 
was not with Lauderdale and Hamilton, 


" A Lerfect Weekly Account, E. 453, 19; Bloody News from the Scottish 
Army, E. 453) 243-4 Bloody Fight in the North, Fu 454, 10; A Truc 
Relation, E. 454,14; Burnet, vi §2; Hodgson’s Memoirs in Original 
Memoirs, 113. For the ag between Sir George and Robert 
Monro, see Grignon to Brienne, 53, RO. Transeripts. 

? Lauderdale to Lady Carlile, July 19; Landerdale and Lanark to 
Jermyn, July 19, Wallis’s despatches, Bod. Lit. Mus. 203, pp. 53+ 55: 
These letiers were printed on Aug. 16, under the title of The Design of 
she Present Commitiee of Estates, E. 459, 5 

* Mbid., E. 459, 5 
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‘The time was rapidly approaching when the strength of an 
army without either discipline or enthusiasm would be tested 
Haniiots DY AN enemy lacking in neither, Cromwell, indeed, 

ger, had all Lauderdale’s dislike of clerical intolerance, 
but he had what Lauderdale had not, a perception 
of the value of free spiritual life to the national well- 
being, “I pray God,” he wrote to Fairfax, whilst he 
was still detained by the resistance of Pembroke, “teach! this 
nation and those that are over us, and your [Excellency and all 
us that are under you, what the mind of God may be in all 
this, and what our duty is. Surely it is not that the poor 
godly people of this kingdom should still be made the object 
of wrath and anger, nor that our God would have our necks 
under a yoke of bondage ; for these things that have lately 
come to pass have been the wonderful works of God ; break- 
ing the rod of the oppressor, as in the day of Midian, not with 
garments much rolled in blood, but by the terror of the Lord, 
who will yet save His people and confound His enemies.” * 

Cromwell’s hours of weary waiting were at last coming to 

anend. His guns had been recovered from the mud of the 
juiy4  Sevem’ and on July 4 his batteries opened. On 
Eswimyfe the rth Poyer surrendered both town and castle. 
"He and three other officers were left to the mercy of 

the Parliament which they had formerly served, whilst seven- 
teen more, who in the last war had fought on the 








and to be at liberty to return to their homes. Cromwell was 
now free to hasten northwards to aid Lambert in his uncqual 
struggle. 


' Carlyle misread this word as ‘that,’ and consequently inserted 
‘may discern? afterwards without MS. authority in order to make 


sense. 
* Cromwell to Fairfax, June 28, Car/yie, Letter Ixi. 
* Seep. 154 + Lerf. Occurrences, E. 525, 5 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
PRESTON. 


Wuttst Cromwell was on his northward march, opinion at 
Westminster was divided on the elementary question, whether 
16, the Scots were enemies or friends. Whatever the 


Titers cause may have been, the feeling of the Presbyterian 


between’ majority in the House of Lords was far more un- 
Houses — compromising in its Royalism than that of the 
Presbyterian majority in the House of Commons. On July 18 
ty the Peers rejected a declaration in which the Com- 
je Lores | mons had qualified the invaders as enemies." The 
clashing between the Houses on the subject of the 
three propositions? had not abated, and on the 2oth 
the Commons insisted upon the danger of entering 
on a negotiation with the King without previous 
security. ‘Those, they said, who having taken part 
in the recent insurrections were new clamouring for an uncon- 
ditional treaty, would upon that pretence, ‘if such a treaty 
should be yielded unto, press the Parliament to yield up all in 
that treaty, to the end they may set up an absolute tyranny, 
that they as instruments’ might ‘share therein, and repair 
themselves with the spoil of the Commonwealth,’ * 
‘There is some reason to think that the idea of placing the 
Propaalto Duke of Gloucester on the throne was under these 
ropexalte s 
sates circumstances revived, as the shortest way out of 
Sees the difficulty if the attempt to open negotiations 
= with the King should proye abortive! The Lords 
would hear of none of these things, On the 21st they not 
" Lefi + 380 * Seep. 159. 2 LJ. x. 386. 
4" Salvettits Newsledter, July 3|, Add. MSS, 27,962, M, fol. 144. 
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only persisted in their rejection of the proposal to declare 
the invaders enemies, but associated themselves further 
rit with the Scottish cause by ordering the publica- 
Tiler tion of a manifesto issued by the Scottish Com- 
Scots, mittee of Estates against toleration cither of the 
ASetish sects ot of those who used the Book of Common 
vmesc,, Prayer! On the 22nd the Commons replied by 
declred sending to press their own declaration that the 
sesmics: Scots. were enemies, without waiting longer for the 
approbation of the Lords.? 

Obviously the Scottish manifesto was intended to conciliate 
the support of the English Presbyterians, not to give voice 
tual. tO. policy which no serious man can ever have 
daveview expected to carry out with Charles upon the throne. 

manifota, Lauderdale indeed could write to Lady Carlisle as if 
he approved of it in his heart. “I dare,” he asserted, “both 
answer for the honesty of the matter of it, and for the rudeness 
of the form and language,’ for truly it was the work of very 
few hours, not above four and twenty.”4 More of his real 
opinion is doubtless to be found in a conversation which he 
ilisceaees held about this time with Robert Baillic. “TLauder- 
sation with dale,” wrote Baillie, “continues kind to me, and 
Bulls regrates ® much the difference between us ; © fears it 
become a fountain of great evils, cither the overthrow of the 
design for the King against the sectarists, or the putting up of 
the malignant party so high that they will hardly be gotten 
ruled, at best the making of the government of our church, as 
we exercise it, to be abhorred by all in England and abroad, 
and intolerable to our own State at home.”* Lauderdale’s 
was the voice of the irreligious statesman attempting to rale 
the enthusiasms of the world by humouring them. Other 
men, far less able than himself, perceived that if Hamil- 
ton's enterprise succeeded, it would be to the advantage 


1 Declaration of the Committee of Estates, E- 453, 32» 


* CSV. bade * Did he write it himself? 
* Lauderdale to Lady Carlisle, July 8, Botd, Lib, Mus. 203, p. $0. 
* fe, regrets, * ie, between the nobles and the clergy, 


* Baitlic, itis G4, 
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of the pure Royalists and not to that of the Presbyterian Con- 
stitutionalists. ‘ Whatsoever you hear of the Duke Hamil- 
ton declaring,” wrote an English Cavalier, “be confident he 
is for Episcopacy, and will in time make their kirkmen to 
know it.” ! 

Lauderdale was already appointed to a mission on which 
his special arts were likely to avail him more than on a public 
Lanenae Stage. He was to visit the Prince of Wales in the 
gge0% hope of inducing him to come to Scotland, without 

"oy imposing those conditions which had been declared 
rie'Ploce indispensable in the message brought by Fleming. 
Jeawes Calais : : 
for Haweee The young Charles was now almost in an indepen- 
are dent position. He had sailed from Calais on or 
about July 9, and on his arrival in Holland had been 
enthusiastically welcomed on board the fleet awaiting him at 
Helvoctsluys.? 

In the Prince’s couneil no good understanding prevailed. 
Culpepper and Hopton headed one party which was ready to 
?aticsinbts Make the utmost possible concessions to the Presby- 
See terians, amd it had been by their influence that 
Willoughby of Parham had been named Vice-Admiral.! A 
second party, which gathered round Hyde, wished to see no 
wavering on the subject of Episcopacy and no concession to 
the Scots, The supporters of this policy had been treated 
with studied rudeness whilst still in France by Jermyn, who 
took the side of their opponents, and Hyde himself had been 
left to find his own way to Holland as best he might, instead 
of being allowed to accompany the Prince, Yet, though 
Hyde was as yet absent, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the cause which he had at heart had found a champion in 
Prince Rupert. 

Between these conflicting factions it was hard for the Prince, 
aow a youth of eighteen, to steer his course. The question 





+ Ruskw. vii. 1,197. 

4 Lauderdale to [the Queen 1}, July 19, Bodd. Lib, Mus. 203, p. 61. 

* Clarendon, xi. 32. 

4 The Duke of Vork being officially Lord High Admiral, Hatton to 
Nicholas, Aug. 29, Nickolas Papers, i. go. 
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of his relations with the Scots might, however, be deferred 
till after Fleming's return, and on the 16th he announced 
july x4 His intention of putting to sea.’ On the 17th he 
The thine gave orders for the issue of a Deckaration to the 


nates 
purtwcees, effect that he had taken arms to settle religion in 
yement 


July 17 accordance with the terms of the Eng: 
ant orders between his father and the Scots, to restore the 
to veisueds King to his throne, and to bring about an act of 
oblivion and the disbandment of all armies.? 
On the 22nd the Prince’s fleet was in Yarmouth roads. 
If he could have established himself in the town so as to form 
rekes, & nucleus for a rising of the gentlemen of Norfolk, 
Thy Freee things would have gone hard with Fairfax, who was 
moath. still detained before Colchester, The Psince, how- 
ever, had no land force with him, and though a large party 
amongst the townsmen was willing to admit him, the magistrates, 
supported by a small body -of troops, were able to suppress 
july 2 the movement in his favour. Finding that nothing 
ami makes was to be gained by longer stay, he sailed for the 
Downs. — Downs,? where he found that, though Walmer Castle 
had surrendered, the castles of Deal and Sandown continued 
to hold out for the King. 
‘The Prince’s approach did not fail to give encouragement 
to his partisans in London. On July 22, at the re- 
pipets ke quest of the City, the Lords revoked an order given 
Mowsesom by the Houses to Skippon to raise troops for the de- 
given to fence of Parliament independently of the Committee 
of Militia.t ‘The Commons, on the other hand, stood 
pitta’ by the order given to Skippon ; but on the 28th they 
euge™ agreed to a compromise on the more important 
Westy. question of the negotiation with the King, con- 
senting to waive their three propositions if the Lords were 






! The Prince of Wales to Hamilton, July 28, Hamilton Papers, 232. 

® Onder by the Prince, July 85 LJ. x. 3993 Declaration dy the Prince, 
E. 547, 4 

® The Bailiffs of Yarmouth to the Com. of D. H. July 29, £./: 3993 
Com. of D. H. te Hammond, July 27, Com, Letter Book, 

# LP. © 379, 3895 CY v. 651. 
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willing to fix the place for the treaty in the Isle of Wight 
instead of in London or the neighbourhood.' It was said at 
the time that this compromise was suggested by the Inde- 
pendents, who feared lest if they continued to oppose the treaty 
they would be swept away by popular indignation. 
‘The chance that this compromise would be accepted was 

much increased by the publication of an intercepted letter 

July from one of Hamilton’s agents in London. “We 
Avior” are in this City,” declared the writer, “generally 
fete. right ; only Skippon makes some disturbance by 
listing horse and foot, which, though inconsiderable to what 
we have listed for us, yet we hope not only to null his listing, 
but out him from his being General of this City. The Lords 
have already done something, but wait for some further en- 
couragement from hence; to which purpose the Common 
Council are about framing a petition.” This letter reminded 
the citizens of the danger of bloodshed within their own walls, 
and without their support the Peers were unable to hold out. 

Aug. x, On August 1, the day after the letter was read to the 
Rui Common Council, the Lords accepted the com- 
Compromise: promise of the Commons.t By fixing the place for 
the treaty in the Isle of Wight the Commons had at least 
succeeded in keeping the King at a sufficient distance from 
London to prevent his throwing himself into the City to head 
an insurrection against their own authority. 

Charles at least had no intention of being bound by the 

lites manifesto of the Scots, On July 31 he wrote to the 
(Sertonl Committee of Estates, telling them that though he 
ocraes could not assent to all that they had put forth, 
Scoush he was confident that ‘upon a calm and friendly de- 
manifete- bate an agreement was easy.’5 As usual, he bound 
himself to nothing. 


1 Cf. 649. * Grignon to Brienne, Aug. %, RO. Transcripts. 

+ W. G. to Sir A. Gibson, July 26. The Lellers . «» and other 
Papers, which were communicated lo the Coremon Council, B. 486, 3t- 

* Lf & 405 

* The King to the Committee of Estates, July 31, Cary’s Alem, of the 
Civil War, i. 443. 
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Warwick had not yet completed his task of weeding out all 
the disaffected seamen from the ships under his command, ! and 
‘Thetwo it is possible that an immediate attack by the Prince 
ag of Wales would have laid London bare on the side 
of the sea. The Prince, however, was short of money, not 
having wherewithal to pay his crews. He accordingly resorted 
Merchant. to the desperate expedient of seizing merchantmen 
mete"! on their passage through the Downs, and, on the 
Prince. 9th, having secured several prizes — one alone being 
valued at 20,000,” he wrote to the Common Council 
asking for that sum to be paid him in support of his 
patriotic enterprise, adding that on receipt of it he would 
liberate the captured vessels.* 

On reading this letter the City drew up a spasmodic petition 
to the Houses, asking for the speedy liberation of the King, and 
hecay fran immediate cessation of arms. ‘The Commons 
sks rs were not likely to humour the City merchants by 





cessation, 
ies granting so unreasonable a request, and on August 4 
FP vont they declared all who aided the Prince to be guilty 


deel: vraon of high treason, not before one member at least had 
Sivieip’” asked that the Prince himself might be included in 
she Pines, this condemnation. Aftera while, the feeling in the 
City grew less cordial towards the Prince, who, while posing as 
a friend, blockaded the Thames and stopped the course of 
trade. 
‘Though the Prince was not yet in a position to make the 
», attack on the Thames which he had in contem- 
‘The Prince's 
freemen plation, his presence in the Downs served as an 
Suiceone encouragement to those who in various quarters 
formeKing- were hesitating to declare openly for the King, Be- 
fore the end of July, Boynton, the Governor of Scarborough, 









1 Warwick to the Com. of D. HL, LJ. x. 414. 

+ Whitelocke, 327. 

* The Prince of Wales to the City, July 29, 7%e Declaration of his 
Highness, E. 487, 14. 

* Life & 427 

* CY, y, 661 Salvetti to Gondi, Aug. , Add MSS. 27,962, fo}, 
1515 410 Joachimi, Aug. }2, Add, ASS, 17,677, 8, fol. 176, 
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announced his defection from his Parliamentary masters.’ It 
was scarcely less of a calamity that Batten, who had been 

Julyag Cetained in London by the Derby House Com- 
Bescon mittee, had made his escape, carrying with him 
‘erugh to the Prince in the Downs ‘The Constant Warwick,’ 
Batten one of the best of the Parliamentary ships. As might 
thetlee. — have been expected, the Prince received the old 
sailor graciously and conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood. The vessels comprising the Prince's fleet now reached 
the number of cleven,* 

In other parts of England the Parliamentary authorities 
were sufficiently circumspect to avert impending danger. At 
jake Portsmouth an attempt made by some sailors to seize 
on Parts: the place in collusion with some of the soldiers of the 

mah’ garrison was detected and baffled, and a similar plot 
discovered amongst the soldiers at Oxford was like- 
Syteot me wise suppressed. The attitude of the population of 

Wet. Devon and Cornwall was so menacing that, at the 
request of the Commons, Fairfax countermanded orders which 
he had given for the withdrawal of two regiments quartered in 
the West under Sir Hardress Waller.* 

‘That such schemes of revolt should have heen even 
successfully entertained was sufficiently alarming, and it was 

hardly possible ta guard entirely against them as 

long as Parliament had ne anny capable of taking 
GRE the field in the South of England. As there was 
South. }ittle expectation of Fairfax’s speedy release, the 
hopes of Independents and of all who wished ill to the King’s 
cause were fixed on Cromwell, whilst the Royalists took the 
opportunity of his absence to redouble their machinations 
against him. When, on August 1, a numerously signed 


A plot at 
aa 





Parliament 
eels 








‘The Mayor of Hull and others to Lenthall, Ang. 3, enclosing a 
narrative, Tanner MSS. Wit. fols. 157, 169. 

* The Resolution of the Prince of Wales, B. 456, 2 

* ‘The eleven ships measured 3,690 tons, and cared 274 guns and 
1,200 men. 

+ The Kingdom's Weekly Intelligencer, Bs 456,85 The Moderate, Ba 
457, 21, 
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petition for Lilburne’s release was presented to the House 
of Commons it was supported in that House with singular 
Avg. unanimity, and on the 2nd the Lords, no less 
ee non. Uanimously, concurred with the Commons.' ‘That 
yolafor the two Houses, agreeing in nothing else, should 
lileraiion. have agreed in this, can hardly be explained, except 
nies, 08 the supposition that the Presbyterians expected 
twa. Lilburne, when once at large, to prove a thorn in the 
side of Cromwell.? 
‘The Lords’ vote on Lilbume’s freedom was promptly 


followed by the appearance of Major Huntington, who had 





s4ajs¢-___foemesdy: been’ fn Cromwell's: GanBdence Wu sehoy 
{lewemte" having persisted in supporting the King after Crom- 
Viowe'’ weil had found it hopeless to continue negotiations, 
Nena: had resigned, or probably had been compelled to 


tives resign, his position in the army. He now came 
forward to tell the story, as he understood it, of the relations 
of Cromwell with the army and the King in the preceding 
year, drawing the inference that Cromwell had all the time been 
aiming at supreme power for himself, and had no sincerity in 
him, Cromwell, he said, had asserted that ‘every single man 
is judge of just and right as to the good and ill of a king- 
dom ; that the interest of honest men is the interest of the 


* Of. v. 6573 EJ. x 408. 

2 «John Lilburne . .. at length is come off with credit, his 
greatest credit being his late moderation, which wrought 0 far on the 
moderate party of both Elouses that they all joined together against 
Cromvell’s faction, and voted him a present enlargement. Now then, 
cecing honest John is got loose, it will not be long ere Mr. Speaker and 
Noll Cromwell be both brought to the stake; for he means to have a bout 
with them to some purpose, Lean tell you.” Mere, Pragmaticus, E. 457, 
11. “T could,” wrote Lilburne in 1649, “at my pleasure have Teen 
revenged of him... cither by divisions in his army . . . or by joining 
in impeaching him with Majer Huntington ; which I had matter enough 
to do, ane was earnestly solicited to it again and again, and might have 
had money enough to boot in my Iow and exhausted condition to have 
done it ; yet I scorned it.” Legad and Fundamental Literties, p. 32, Ex 
567.1. As tothe quarter from which Lilbume received support we have 
a statement that Sir John Maynard, one of the eleven members, begged 
strongly for his liberation. 4 Speech by Sir J. Maynard, BE. 458, 2. 
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kingdom 3 that it is lawful to pass through any forms of 
government for the accomplishing of his ends ; and, therefore, 
either to purge the Houses and support the remaining party by 
force everlastingly or to put a period to them by force is very 
lawful and suitable to the interest of honest men ; that it is 
lawful to play the knave with a knave.! 

Huntington’s narrative was probably somewhat distorted, 
but there is no reason to doubt that it was substantially accu- 
Itsgeneral Yate, Cromwell’s mind was not cast in a rigid mould, 
secursey- and his expressions uttered at different times and 
under different circumstances were not to be reconciled with 
any one political formula. He was never a rigid Parliamen- 
tarian, and even when he deferred most humbly to the two 
Houses, it was because he regarded them rather as a necessary 
source of authority than, as Eliot might have styled them, the 
mouthpiece of the national will. He would never have urged 
that ‘the interest of honest men’ ought in any case to be post- 
poned to the national will, however clearly expressed. As for 
the startling assertion that Cromwell held it to be ‘lawful to 
play the knave with a knave,’ more information than we now 
possess is needed before any sober judgment can be pro- 
nounced upon it. Cromwell was certainly not one of those 
simple-minded men who wear their hearts upon their sleeves, 
and he undoubtedly did not think it in accordance with his 
duty to inform his political opponents what means he was 
about to adopt to countermine their machinations, 

‘Those who had hoped to make Lilburne an instrument for 
the destruction of Cromwell were not long in discovering their 
mistake. Lilburne at once declared Huntington to 
von, bave acted bascly in accusing another of crimes in 

* which he himself participated, and of attacking one 
who was absent in the service of his country. “A coward,” 
said Lilburne in conclusion, “lies upon advantage.” 2 

Lilburne was not to be induced to damage a man who was 

fighting against the Scots. With amusing self-sufficiency he 








* THuntington’s Narrative, Aug. 2, Z.J: x. 408. 
2 The Moderate, Fa 457, 24- 
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wrote a patronising letter to Cromwell, ‘lending,’ as he said, 2 
hand to help him up again, as not loving a Scotch interest.’ 


(CAMPAIGN OF PRESTON. 
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“To demonstrate unto you,” he wrote to Cromwell regardless 
Aes of grammar, “that I am no staggerer from my 
His lesterto first principles that I engaged my life upon nor from 
you, if you are what you ought to be, and what you 


are now strongly reported to be; although if I prosecuted or 
YOL. IV. N 
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desired revenge for a hard and almost starving imprisonment, 
T could have had of late the choice of twenty opportunities to 
have paid you to the purpose ; but I scorned it, especially when 
you are low; and this assure yourself that if ever my hand be 
upon you, it shall be when youare in your full glory, ifthen you 
shall decline from the ways of truth and justice.” 

“This letter,” added Lilburne in his account of the affair, 
“as I have been told by the bearer,! was very welcome to 
comment, hitn.”* Cromwell, without being inordinately grate- 
‘series fll, may well have been pleased to find that when an 

— old friend was doing his best to mangle his repu- 
tation, an old enemy had stepped forward to take his part, 
though in a somewhat uncouth fashion. 

Whilst the Presbyterians were intriguing at Westminster, 
Cromwell was steadily pressing on. Sending the bulk of his 
cavalry forward to strengthen Lambert, he followed with three 
regiments of foot, one of horse, and a small party of dragoons. 

hie On August 1 he reached Leicester. “Our brigade,’ 
He arrives wrote one who served under him, “came hither to- 
stlecete. Gay Our marches long, and want of shoes and 
stockings gives discouragement to our soldiers, having received 
no pay these many months to buy them, nor can we procure 
any,? unless we plunder, which was never heard of by any 
under the Lieutenant-General’s conduct nor will be, though 
they march barefoot, which many have done, since our ad- 

Avge. Vance from Wales.”* Before long, probably at 
ydat"” Nottingham on the sth, the sufferings of the weary 
Amptn. _goldiers were alleviated by the arrival of 2,500 pairs 
of shoes from Northampton, and of 2,500 pairs of stockings 
from Coventry. 

As yet Cromwell had no train of artillery with him, and his 
bngade had therefore to remain at Doncaster from the 8th to 





* ke. Sexby. * The Legal Fundamentel Liberties, p. 32, B. 567, 1. 

* “nor any cam procure * in text. " The Moderate, B. 457, 21. 

* The shoes and stockings had at least arrived before the brigade 
reached Doncaster on the 8th, The Moderate Intelligencer, E. 459, 19. 
According to The Moderate, i. 457, 21. they were expected to be found 
2 Nouingham, 
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the r1th, awaiting its arrival from Hull.'' He utilised the delay 
by bringing help to the besiegers of Pontefract, driving the 

tog. , Royalists out of the town and cooping them up in 
Cromwell at the castle? He had also to conduct an operation 

meets: from whieh considerable benefit was likely to accrue 
to his own command. He left behind him some new levies 
which had lately joined him from the midland counties, and in 
their place took away with him the old soldiers who had hitherto 
‘The name of been carrying on the siege. It was at Pontefract 
Ironside that Cromwell’s men were first called by the nick- 
name of Tronsides, a term which had hitherto been appro- 
priated to himself.? 1t was not, however, an epithet which 
came into general use for some time to come. 

‘The approach of Cromwell was the more welcome to the 
few friends of Parliament in the North, as a recent event had 
brought clearly before their minds the impossibility 
of trusting in the fidelity even of men who had 
2% * hitherto been forward in the Parliamentary cause. 
Liiwie’™ Qn August 9 Henry Lilbume, the Licutenant- 
Tynemouth. Governor of Tynemouth Castle, a brother of John 
and Robert, declared for the King. He had been disgusted 
at the real or alleged plot of some amongst the Levellers to 
murder the King whilst still at Hampton Court, and was sub- 
sequently charged with having given information against his 
brother John as being concerned in the design.* Whatever 
may haye been the motives of his defection, he did not live to 
, tell his own story. In the night, Haclerigg des- 
sin patched a party from Newcastle to recover the castle. 
The assault was successful, and in the dark hours of the 
morning of the roth, Henry Lilburne met a soldicr’s death in 

' Com, of D. H. to Fairfax, Aug. 2, Con, Letter Book, Atthat time 
Cromwell appears to have expected to reach Doncaster on the 14th, a date 
which he anticipated by six days. 

1 The Moderate Intelligencer, E. 459, 19. 

* The Resolution of the King's Suljects, E. 456, ¥8. 

* The Second Part of England's New Chains Discovered, p. 6, E. 548, 
16; sce also a petition 10 Fairfax from other incriminated persons, who 
charge Henry Lilburne with bringing false accusations against them, Nov. 
28, 1647, Clarke Papers, ie 41% 
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defending the post against those by whom it had been en- 
trusted to him. 
It was not, however, by the loss or the maintenance of a 
single fortress that the great issue could be decided. On 
uz Tuly 31 Appleby Castle surrendered to the Scots on 
feacty honourable terms, and Hamilton, who had at last 
bareners received reinforcements and artillery from Scotland, 
and who was expecting soon to be joined by the further rein. 
forcements which Sir George Monro had brought over from 
Ireland, felt himself in a condition to advance. On August 2 
dogs, he reached Kendal, from which place he threw out 
Hanilign parties of horse to fornge and plunder as far as Dent 
we and Sedbergh. As the way past Dent led into 
pei la to Wensleydale, Lambert, whose position at Bowes and 
ba Barnard Castle was thus completely turned, fell back 
‘on Richmond in order to guard Yorkshire against attack, 
Here, however, he received information which convinced him 
avg. that it was not through Wensleydale that the Scots 
Hepes, would advance? He now thought it certain that 
Richmond, they would cither march directly southwards through 
‘Lancashire, or cross into Yorkshire from Ribblesdale by the 
valley of the Aire, in order to break up the siege of Pontefract 
with the help of the Vorkshire Cavaliers! Holding that the 
latter movement was far more probable than the former, Lam- 
andfaily ETE Tetreated from Richmond and took up a posi- 
Back on tion between Knaresborough and Leeds, in which he 
would be able to await the arrival of Cromwell, and 
at the same time to check the advance of the Scots against 
Pontefract so far as it was possible for his scanty forces to hold 
them back. 
To fall on Lambert before Cromwell reached him was en- 
tirely out of Hamilton’s power. He lingered at Kendal, where, 


4 See p. 165. 

® The Moderate, E. 457,213 The Moderate Intelligencer, Es 457, 33- 

* The first mention of the supposed inteation of the Scots to: pass into 
Yorkshire is in a letter written from Richmond on Aug. 3, Ferfect Occurs 
ences, Ex 525, 153 but Lambert would not have fallen back unless he had 
muspected it a day or two sooner. 
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being. still without horses and artillery, he seized from the 
country people such baggage horses as he could find, thereby 
Aug. atousing a feeling of hostility which was not fayour- 
Hemiea able to a speedy advance. The season, too, was 
against him. ‘The rain poured down incessantly, and 
brooks easily crossed in other years were now raging torrents. 
Langéate's Langdale, impatient of the delay, pushed on to 
Prejees Settle, hoping to win over the governor of Skipton to 
betray the castle to him, and probably intending, in case of 
suecess, to relieve Pontefract. If he could carry with him the 
sluggish Scots, he might even make his way to the caster 
coast, and set free the hard-pressed Royalists at Colchester. 
“God,” wrote Hamilton to him on the gst, “increase the dis- 
traction of London, and send you Skipton, and preserve our 
friends in Colchester.” ! 

In the meanwhile the Scottish army was suflering from in- 
ternal distractions, which Hamilton was powerless to appease. 
Momvs Monro arrived at Kendal with intelligence that he 
wed had brought his contingent from Ireland across the 
border, His veterans would have been well employed in 
stiffening the raw levies which constituted the bulk of the main 
army ; but Monro refused to take orders from Callander or 
Baillie, whilst Callander objected to receive him as an inde- 
pendent commander. Hamilton, after some hesitation, could 
find no other remedy but to direct Monro to tarry behind, and 
to form a separate army of four or five thousand men, in con- 
junction with Musgrave’s English force. For all practical 
purposes Monro might as well have remained in Ireland. 

‘On August 9 Hamilton advanced towards Hornby,® and 











1 Hamilton to Langdale, Aug. 7, Clare Triads, fol. 148. An inter- 
cepted letter in which Langdale expressed to Lucas his intention of coming, 
to his aid was printed at the time (E. 457, 20). 

* Musgrave (Clarendon MSS. 2,869) sets down the combined army as 
being ‘above 7,000’ after he and Monro had been joined by the fugitives 
from Preston, They must, therefore, at this time have numbered about 
four or five thousand, 

* A Letter from Wolland, E, 467, 21. This is a long account of the 
whole expedition written by an English Royalist who accompanied the 
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there settled down once more. He was still there on the 13th 
when he received a visit from Langdale, who had ridden over 

ugg. from Sctile to tell him of the gathering of the Par- 
Hamilton Jiamentary forces in Yorkshire, though whether he 
Homly. was aware that Lambert had been joined by Crom- 
aAue. ue well must remain uncertain, At a council of war 
Shiva Middleton and Turner recommended a movement 
into Yorkshire to meet the enemy in front ; whereas Hamilton 
and Baillie were in favour of continuing their southern advance 
Amarch through Lancashire. Hamilton held to his own 
trough. opinion, and as Callander professed himself neutral, 
tssided em the commander-in-chief for once carried his sub- 
ordinates with him. He seems to have been influenced by the 
hope that Manchester would declare in his favour, and that 
Lord Byron, who, after the failure of many schemes for getting 
the neighbouring fortresses into his hands, was waiting at 
Llanrwst for the approach of the Scottish army, would prove 
a valuable ally to the invaders.' Of any suspicion of danger 
from Cromwell's lion-spring across the Yorkshire fells no hint 
has reached us, 

After this decision Langdale returned to Settle, drew in his 
forces, and directed them towards Preston, where he was to 
Langise Ji Hamilton, On the night of the 16th, according 
mores to his own statement, he received intelligence that 
Preston. Cromwell was but three miles off. According to the 
x4, Scottish authorities, Langdale persistently asserted 
‘ieee, that he had to do mercly with Colonel Ashton and 
approach. the Lancashire levies. Certainty is in this case un- 
attainable, but it is more probable that the Scottish version 





army, but could not get employment in it on account of his former activity 
against the Covenant. 

' Hamilton's advance to Hornby on the 9th is gathered from a letter 
written by him en the Sth announcing his intention of moving there. 
Clarke Triais, fol. 146b. Sce also Langdale’s relation, Chetham Soc. 
Civil War Tracts of Lancashire, 2673 Turner's Memoirs, 62. The 
writer of the Letter from Holland (¥. 467, 21) puts the decision to march 
through Laneashire at Kirkby Thore. Wery likely it was discussed at 
Momby a second time, 
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is correct, and that Langdale treated the rumour at the time 
asanidletale! 
However this may have been, the rumour was absolutely 
true, On the rth Cromwell, having at last received his 
Augei3, ttillery from Hull, was at liberty to move, and 
Crema’ having had ample opportunitics of conferring with 
sous Lambert during the last few days, he joined forces 
with him on the 13th between Knaresborough and Wetherby. 
Even with the addition of the Lancashire forces under Ashton, 
Cromwell had now under his command no more than 8,600 
men, as he was compelled to leave behind two regiments to 
block up the newly-revolted Scarborough.’ He afterwards 
reckoned the Scots, probably not without exaggeration, at 
21,000, OF even at 24,000.4 It was, however, no time to count 
heads, If Hamilton could j hands with Byron, North 
Wales and the Midlands might be expected to rise to support 
him, and even the suppressed fires in London might blaze up 
once more. Terrible stories of Scottish inhumanity, growing 
in enormity as they passed from mouth to mouth, stung 
Cromwell to the quick. Hamilton's plunderers, it was said, 
had stripped the cottages on their line of march to the very 








1 Compare Langdale (Civil War Tracts of Lancashire, 268) with 
Turner's Memoirs, 63, and Burnet, vi. §8. Incapable as Hamilton was, 
it seems incredible that he should have taken no steps to provide against 
Cromwell’s attack, if he had been positively informed that he was close at 
hand, Burnet says that on the 16th—the 18th is an obvious misprint— 
Callander got some hint of Cromwell’s joining Lambert.’ ‘The writer of 
he Letter from Holland (E. 467, 21) says on the morning of the 17th 
there was “no knowledge of any enemy to be near us as yet, only some 
intelligence came the night before that part of the forces were quartered 
within less than twelve miles, the which in less than an hour after was 
sontradicted by an eminent person, and so the former discredited, 

= Cromwell to Lenthall, Aug. 20; Cromwell to the Committee at 
York, Aug. 23, Carlyle, Letters Ixiv., Ixv. In Perfect Occurrences, E. 
5255 17, and The Moderaie Intelligencer, E. 457s 331 we hear of meetings 
between Cromwell and Lambert on the toth and t1th, No doubt 
Lambert rode over to see his commander and to take his orders before tha 
junction of the forces. 

* The Bloody Battle of Preston, E. 460, 20. 

* Carlyle, Letters Ixiv., Ixv, 
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pothooks, had seized children as: hostages for ransom, and had 
butchered them when their parents were unable or unwilling 
to pay the sum demanded. 

Cromwell's march was conducted in far other guise than 
Hamilton’s. Leaving behind him the artillery, which it had 
cost him so much trouble to secure, he made his way 
through the rough Craven country, and on the third 
day, picking up Ashton’s forces on the way, quartered 
at Gisburn in the Valley of the Ribble. Onthe 16th, 
ashort council of war washeld by the side of the road 
at Hodder Bridge. Should the army, it was asked, 
cross the Ribble to the south bank in order to block 
Hamilton's way across the river as he left Preston, 
or should it keep on the north bank, and fall upon the enemy 
in Preston itself? The latter course was adopted on the 
ground that there was more likelihood of bringing on an 
engagement this way, as it was supposed that Hamilton would 
halt at Preston to await the arrival of Monro.' Neither here 
nor anywhere else is there the slightest hint of Cromwell’s 
having formed the strategical plan of attacking Hamilton in 
flank which has been liberally ascribed to him by modern 
writers? In war, as in politics, Cromwell never rose above the 





+ © Tt was thonght that to engage the enemy to fight was our business ; 
and the reason aforesaid —#.e. that Hamilton was likely to halt at Preston 
to await Monro—* giving us hopes that our marching on the north side of 
Ribble would effect it, it was resolved we should march over the bridge.” 
Cromwell to Lenthall, Aug. 20, Cariyle, Letter Ixiv. 

2 In the first place Cromwell had to go into Yorkshire to meet his 
artillery ; and, in the second place, he must have received his information 
from Lambert, all of whose movements point to a belief that Hamilton 
would advance to relieve Pontefract. Lanvbert fell back on Richmond on 
August 3 and from that time at least the expectation that he would have 
to defend Yorkshire must have been foremost in Lambert's mind. It is 
impossible to show that Cromwell did not provide for the alternative of 
Hamilion's choosing to advance through Lancashire, but there is no 
evidence that he did so, and he never takes eredit for any plan of the kind. 
In the passage quoted in the last note stress is laid on the importance of 
bringing on a fight, whiist nothing is said about the advantage of attacking 
Hamilton on the flank, 
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simple strategy of finding out the enemy wherever it was 
most easy to give him battle. That evening he fixed his 
quarters in Stonyhurst Park. The next day he was to ‘putit 
to the touch, to win or lose it all |” 

On the 16th,! whilst Cromwell was approaching Stonyhurst, 
the news of his approach, whether credited or not,? was carried 
to Langdale and Hamilton. ‘The Scottish army was 
loosely dispersed for foraging purposes, and on that 
day Callander and Middleton led the cavalry towards 
re'Ecé.n Wigan, some sixteen miles to the south of Preston. 
feet Hearing, howeyer, a rumour that Cromwell was not 
Wigan. far off, Callander, instead of bringing back his. whole 
Callander force to the support of the infantry, merely retraced 
veures- his own steps towards Preston to consult with Baillie 
and the Duke. 

On the morning of the 17th Hamilton himself arrived at 
Preston. Regardless of his danger he directed Baillie with 

eet the infantry to cross the Ribble in continuation of 
pepaiing the forward march in which the army was engaged. 
Before Baillie had time to carry out these orders, 
news arrived that Langdale—who had drawn up his own force, 
consisting of about 3,coo foot and 600 horse amongst some 
enclosed fields lying on the north-west of the town in the line 
of Cromwell's approach—was being assailed by the enemy. 
Hamilton accordingly at once countermanded the order given 
to Baillic, who had not yet crossed the bridge, bidding him 
remain on the north side of the Ribble to support Langdale, 
and scnding a messenger to Middleton to bring the cavalry 
back as speedily as possible. 

On this Callander, always ready to dispute the prudence of 
his general's orders, intervened. ‘The infantry, he urged, would 
Callander’s b¢ exposed to destruction if they attempted to with. 
advice. stand the enemy without the cavalry. By reverting 
to the original plan, and sending Baillie with the whole body 
of the foot across the bridge, the junction of the infantry with 
the cavalry returning from Wigan under Middleton would be 
hastened, and the whole Scottish army would then have the 

1 Burnet’s r8th mist be a misprint, # See p. 182. 
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advantage of fighting with the Ribble in front instead of 
behind. That this plan would place Langdale and his English- 
men in imminent peril was perhaps of little moment in the 
eyes of the Scottish nobleman. Either, he argued, the enemy's 
attack was in force, or it was a mere demonstration, In the 
latter case Langdale would casily hold his own, In the 
former, he could easily fall back through Preston and join the 
Scottish army across Ribble Bridge. Hamilton, as usual, gave 
way to his overbearing lieutenant, and the Scottish infantry 
marched across the river, leaving Langdale to his fate. Hamil- 
ton was, however, a brave man though a bad general, and, 
gathering round him a small body of horse which had 
formed the rearguard of his army, and was still in Preston, he 
rode out to the help of Langdale." 


* According to the Letter from Holland (E. 467, 21), “though not 
mspecting that the whole strength of the enemy was so near hand, he," 
tie the Duke, presently despatched order that Lieut..Gen. Midilleton 

. should with all expedition march there to us with the cavalry, and 
gave command to Baillie , . . to draw them all in order on the moor, and 
not to pass the bridge, intending to fight the enemy if need reeuited it. 
+++ Lients-Gen. Baillie causes the foot to stay accordingly ; which the 
Farl of Callander perceiving, he earnestly adviseth that it was safest the 
foot should forthwith march to their quarters, where they might the 
sooner seccive succour from the cavalry which was on the same side of the 
river; that the enemy probably had but an inconsiderable force there 
wherewith Sir Marmaduke Langdale’s forces would be able to deal with 
the help of part of our horse, that was beginning to advance to 
not those with Middleton ; that im case the enemy had there his whole 
force he might easily with his horse come about and overrun the foot if 
they stayed on the moor, they wanting our cavalry to assist them, but if 
they passed the water, not only they would be in safety, but also Sir 
Marmaduke—whether the enemy had his whole strength there or not— 
would by degrees be able to draw off his men to our foot on the other side, 
and then both forces might join to make good the bridge and fords till our 
whole horse came thither, These reasons being so weighty, and proceeding 
from a commander of such repute and long experience in war and Lieut.- 
General of that army, were assented to by the Duke so the foot passed 
the river.” This passage makes the aflair intelligible, It agrees with the 
narrative given by Buraet, vi. 60, though the latter avoids all mention of 
Callander's sdvice, making him order Paillie to cross the river, and over- 
hear Hamilton's objections by sheer personal determination. 
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‘Thus it was that Langdale’s 3,600 Englishmen, unsupported 
except by Hamilton’s small body of horse, were exposed to the 
‘The tarite attack of more than double their number of the best 
in the world. His outpost on the moor was 
soon driven in, and his only chance of holding out with the 
main body lay in the hedges of the enclosed fields in which he 
had taken his stand. ‘These hedges interposed an insuperable 
‘obstacle to any repetition by Cromwell of his tactics at Marston 
Moor and Naseby. There was indeed a narrow lane through 
the middle of Langdale’s position, at the entrance of which 





THE BATTLE OF PRESTON. 











Cromwell posted nis own regiment of horse and a second 
regiment under the fiery Harrison, hoping in the end to send 
them both by that route to break up Langdale’s force when it had 
‘once been dislodged from its position, First, however, the en- 
closed fields on either side must be cleared, and against Lang- 
dale’s infantry, protected by the hedges, Cromwell hurled his 
foot regiments as to the storm of a fortress, guarding them with 
horse on the flanks in view of possible sallies of the enemy. 
After repeated attempts had been made without success, 
Cromwell’s reginients on the left showed signs of flinching, and 
Ashton’s Lancashire levies were ordered up to restore the fight. 
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By the admission of friend and foe Langdale and his 
Englishmen fought like heroes. Yet, after four hours’ struggle, 
they were at last compelled to give way and to fall back upon 
the town, When the hedges were at last cleared the two regi- 
Langéate's ™ents of horse which Cromwell had sct apart for the 
Loa service, dashing through the lane, followed them 
into the town, and cleared the streets, ‘Though Langdale 
personally got safely to Baillie’s quarters across the Ribble, the 
greater part of his infantry surrendered, whilst his horse, 
together with those who fought under Hamilton, fled north- 
wards and joined Monro. Hamilton himself, who had refused 
to abandon Langdale as long as he kept the field, only reached 
‘The teidge the south bank of the river bya ford. Cromwell's 
saved. “musketeers then, posting themselves on the high 
bank which slopes down on the north side of the Ribble, com- 
manded the bridge, and under the protection of their fire a 
charge soon cleared it of the enemy. Later in the evening 
Baillic and the whole of the Scottish infantry were driven still 
further south over the Darwen , a smaller stream which joins the 
Ribble somewhat lower down, and the bridge over the Darwen, 
as well as that over the Ribble, was occupied by Cromwell. 

When the Scottish army lay down that night its condition was 
practically hopeless. Not only had it, if Langdale’s Englishmen 

or be counted in its ranks, lost 1,000 killed and 4,000 
ish prisoners, but it had ceased to feel confidence in its 
commanders. Theself-sufficient Callander had done 
asbadlyas the impressionable Hamilton. He had neitherallowed 
Baillie to support Langdale, nor had he brought up the cayalry 
Anighe from Wigan in timeto support Baillie. In the council 
oundl, of war hastily summoned in the night time, Baillie 
and Turner alone argued for fighting it out where they stood. 
Callander, who had caused the mischief, was for slipping away in 
the dark, and his proposal was supported by the other officers. 

The adoption of this course was fatal to the army which 
Hamilton still nominally commanded. It was without means 
Aftal of transport, as the peasants who had been com- 
‘saltion pelled to furnish horses had stolen away with them 
in the dark, and no other baggage-animals could be procured 
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by a beaten army, Each soldier was therefore ordered to take 
with him as much powderas his flask would hold, and directions 
were given to blow up what remained after the army was so far 
‘on its way that the explosion would not betray its movements, 
In that army, however, orders were seldom obeyed, and the 
whole of the ammunition fell uninjured into Cromwell’s 
hands." 

Hamilton was already three miles on his way before 
Cromwell discovered his retreat. Cromwell at once ordered 
Anight Ashton to hold Preston with 4,000 men against 
march, Monro and Musgrave. So imminent did an attack 
Ashton left from the north appear that Cromwell directed 
“tTreten A chton to put his 4,000 prisoners to the sword if 
the enemy assailed him. Fortunately for them, Monro, in 
spite of Musgrave’s pleadings, refused to stir.2 Cromwell 
himself, who had been reinforced after the battle,* followed 
Hamilton with 5,500 men, though he reckoned the enemy's 
force to he still twice that number. 

In the pursuit Cromwell had to deal, not with Baillie’s dis- 
organised infantry, but with Middleton’s horsemen, who had at 

last arrived from Wigan after Hamilton had moved 
” off and now covered the retreat of their comrades, 
Facing round again and again they drove back the English 
cavalry, losing, it is true, many prisoners, amongst whom Hurry 
was one, but inflicting some damage on the pursuers ; Colonel 
Thornhagh, one of Cromwell's best officers, being amongst 
those killed in one of these attacks. 

The rain had been pouring in torrents throughout the day, 


The pursuit 









1 Carlyle, Letter Ixiv. ; Turner's Memoirs, 633 Burnet, vie 60 
Langdale’s Narrative, Civi? War Fracts of Lancashire, 267 ; Hodgson’s 
‘Memoirs in Orignat Memoirs, The narrative in Burnet reads as if it 
‘were either drawn up by Turner or afterwards used by him. 

* Carlyle, Letter Ixiv. ; Musgrave’s relation, Clarendon MISS. 2,857. 

+ There is no direct mention of these reinforcements, but among the 
regiments left with Ashton were some not named as taking part in the 
battle. Cromwell and Ashton had now about 1,000 more men than are 
said to have been with them on the 17th, 

+ d Letter from Holland, B. 487, 2% 
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and the whole Scottish force was wet and half starved when it 
reached Wigan on the evening of the r8th. The hungry men 
aageans fell on the town, Royalist as it was, and stripped 
Hewiten it bare. The moon then shone out and Hamilton 
“ordered another night march, hoping to secure the 
bridge over the Mersey at Warrington and so to gain time 
to join Byron in North Wales. On the moming of 
“fgitat the roth Cromwell, still pursuing, was upon them at 
Winwick. Fighting in desperation, the Scottish army 
held out for some hours. After a loss of 1,000 killed and 
2,000 prisoners, they left the field and continued their retreat. 
Onwent the chase. At Warrington Hamilton had still with 
him 3,000 horse and 4,000 foot, and was thus still superior in 
Hanihon at BUMbers to his pursuers, but his men were forlorn 
Warrington. and spiritless, and he himself with shattered nerves 
was even less capable of taking a resolution than he had been 
at Preston. Callander, representing to him that a beaten force 
of infantry, with a small stock of powder soaked with rain, 
was a hindrance rather than an assistance, induced him to 
give, or to allow others to give, orders to Baillie to surrender 
without making any attempt to defend the bridge. Baillie, 
Dailicwu. When he received the command, was as one distracted. 
renters. Would not some brother soldier, he asked, put a 
bullet into his head and save him from this disgrace? Re- 
sistance was, however, practically hopeless. Half, at least, of 
his soldiers had flung away their arms, and those who had re- 
tained them were without powder and shot. Baillie, indeed, 
gave orders to defend the bridge, but his orders were obeyed 
by no more than 250 men.!_ In the end Baillie did as he was 
bidden, and 4,000? more captives, together with Warrington 
and its bridge, passed into Cromwell’s hands. 
Hard service and miry ways had worn out the pursuers 
almost as much as the pursued. The Scots, wrote Cromwell, 





* Attestation, Aug. 22, Baillie, it, 456. 
1 Laillie says that he had only 2,600 or 2,700, but Cromwell no doubt 
picked up many straggl 
* Curdyle, Letier Ixiv.; Burner, vie 62; Turner's Memoirs, 64; 
Hodgson in Orig. Memotrs, 120. 
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‘are so tired, and in such confusion, that if my horse could but 
trot after them I could take them all ; but we are so weary we 
Theefeety 2M scarce be able to do more than walk after them. 
otha’, . , They are the miserablest party that ever was. 
mms’ durst engage myself with soo fresh horse and 
goo nimble foot to destroy them all. My horse are miserably 
beaten out, and I have 10,000 prisoners’! 

Despatching Lambert in pursuit of the remaining Scottish 
horse, Cromwell himself turned back northwards to deal with 

‘Aug. »c. Monro, and to stifle in Scotland any preparations 
Gorell, which might be made for prolonging the war. Before 
wards, he left Warrington he had a warning to address to the 
Ht wersiag Parliament at Westminster. “Surely, sir,” he wrote 
mat, to Lenthall, “this is nothing but the hand of God ; 
and wherever anything in this world is exalted or exalts itself, 
God will put it down ; for this is the day wherein He alone 
will be exalted. It is not fit for me to give advice, nor to say 
a word what use you should make of this ; more than to pray 
you, and all that acknowledge God, that they would exalt 
Him, and not hate His people who areas the apple of His eye, 
and for whom even kings shall be reproved ; and that you 
would take courage to do the work of the Lord, in fulfilling 
the end of your magistracy, in seeking the peace and welfare of 
this land ; that all that will live peaceably may have counten- 
ance from you, and they that are incapable and will not 
leave troubling the land may specdily be destroyed out of the 
land.” * 

A sterner note was here mingled with the pleadings for 
liberty of conscience which had sprung to Cromwell’s lips after 
Crome the rout of Naseby and the surrender of Bristol.* 
not vie Vet there was nothing vindictive in his call for the 

“ __ destruction of those who continued to trouble the 
land, No cry for vengeance or for retributive punishment of 
any kind was heard from him. 

Nor did the political side of the strife escape Cromwell’s 

* Carlyle, Lester Ixv. 


* Cromwell to Lenthall, Aug. 20, Cariyle, Letter Ixtv 
* See vol. i. 252, 319. 
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notice. “The greatest part by far of the nobility of Scotland,” 
The Scotich HE Wrote, “are with Duke Hamilton.”! In Scotland, 
notilzy. as in England, the question of the supremacy of King 
or Parliament was giving way to a strife of classes. 

‘Hamilton at least was no longer incase to be the champion 
of any cause. His wearied horsemen staggered on as best they 
‘Adisstroas Might. At first they thought of making their way to 
aia Byron. Their next hope was to join Sir Henry 
Lingen, who had, as they believed, risen in Herefordshire. 
Abandoning this plan after leaving Malpas, they wheeled round 
to the cast, hoping to return to Scotland by fetching a compass 
wide enough to avoid falling in with their pursuers, As they 
pressed on they were harassed by the trained bands of the 
counties through which they passed, Middleton, the most 
capable of their officers, being taken prisoner on the way. 

On the 22nd, with rapidly diminishing numbers, Hamilton 
reached Uttoxeter. There the soldiers mutinied, refusing to go 

‘Avg. so, farther. On the sth Hamilton offered to capitulate 
amiga to the governor of Stafford. Before the terms had 
been agreed on, Lambert appeared on the scene. 
wees. Commissioners on both sides were appointed, and 
lation,” "articles of surrender were agreed on and signed. 
Then Lord Grey of Groby rode in with a body of horse from 
Leicestershire and seized on Hamilton as his prisoner. 
Lambert, however, insisted on the observance of the articles 
signed. Hamilton and all with him were to be prisoners of 
war, having ‘the lives and safety of their persons assured ta 
them,’ 

The day before this catastrophe Callander and Langdale, 
with such of their followers as they could persuade to ac- 
Calander Company them, separated themselves from Hamilton 
and Lang and rode off towards Ashbourne. Callander’s Scottish 
nae horse, however, soon mutinied and refused to go 
captwed. farther, whilst Langdale and a small party of English 
continued their journey alone, hoping to escape unnoticed. 
‘They were, however, detected not far from Nottingham, and 


+ Cromwell to Lard Grey of Groby, Aug. 20, Clarke Trials, fol. 124. 
+ Burnet, vi. 64; Tumer's Memoirs, 703 Clarke Triale, fol. 107. 
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were taken prisoners and lodged in Nottingham Castle. 
Callander was more fortunate. He succeeding in reaching 
Calinder London, and in due time he made good his escape 
esaves into Holland.! 

The mass of Scottish prisoners captured in Lancashire 
were a sore burden upon the resources of Parliament, and on 

sept 4, September 4 the House of Commons appointed a 
TheSotiih committee to make a distinction between those who 
Rise! had taken service under Hamilton by compulsion 
ported. and those who had taken it voluntarily, Those 
who belonged to the former—that is to say, the great majority 
—were to be released on an engagement never again to enter 
England as soldiers without the leave of the English Parliament. 
Those who belonged to the latter were to be shipped to the 
plantations beyond sea—that is to say, to be bound to servile 
labour either in Virginia or Barbadoes, When no more were 
required by the plantations, the remainder were to be de- 
spatched tu Venice to serve under the Republic,* 


‘ Langdale’s narrative, Chetham Soe. Civil Wer Tracts of Lancashire 
703 Burnet, vi. 64. 
* Gf vi 5 


VOL. Iv. o 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
‘THE SURRENDER OF COLCHESTER, 


Every Royalist in England knew that the blow struck at 
Preston had crushed his last hopes. Local risings, even if 
successful, would no longer be able to look for a 
delivering army round which to rally. Alone they 
could accomplish nothing. Lingen, from whom 
much had been expected, had risen prematurely in Hereford- 
shire, had been chased into Montgomeryshire, and had there 
been routed on August 17,! the day on which Cromwell burst 
Syne on Langdale from Ribble Moor. A few days later 
setea’ Byron, on his reception of the news from the North, 
drew back hastily to Anglesea, whence he ultimately made his 
way to the Isle of Man.” 
On no one can the rout of Preston have fallen more heavily 
than on Lauderdale, who, on August 10, reached the Downs, 
Aug.ce full of confidence in his own powers of persuasion 
isi!" to remove the obstacles which had hitherto stood in 
Downs. the way of the Prince’s journey to Hamilton's head- 
quarters. On his arrival he found the Royalists in good heart, 
‘The castles in the Downs had been relieved, and 
news had arrived that the London citizens were 
collecting money to ransom the captured vessels.4 
On the 14th, however, a force which had landed to drive off 





gt 
fire 
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1 LJ. x. 686, Webb, in the Cioi? War in Herefordshire, ii. 422, 
prints Lingen’s proclama:ion with the date of Aug. 22, This must be a 
mitprint for Aug. 12 

+ Byron's Relation, Clare Ste 2. ti 418, 

* Seep. 173. 
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the besiegers under Colonel Rich from before Deal, was itself 
driven back to the ships with heavy loss." 

In the meanwhile Lauderdale was urging the Prince to 
submit to the Scottish terms. With the lad himself, cager 
Aare... 22 he was for action, he found little difficulty. The 
tiatiga with “Prince readily consented to come to Scotland un- 
the Pines. accompanied by his proscribed followers, and, 
though he pleaded hard that an exception might be made in 
favour of Rupert, Rupert himself declined to be made a bone 
of contention, and it was finally arranged that he should remain 
in Holland till the Scots had accepted his professions of friend- 
ship. Lauderdale’s next proposal that the Prince, as long as 
he remained in Hamilton’s army, should conform to the 
Presbyterian worship, excited more resistance, Hopton and 
Gerard declaring strongly against its acceptance. Lauderdale 
was consequently informed that the Prince could not give the 
required promise without his father’s permission, and that some 
time must elapse before that permission could be obtained. 
Lauderdale, who was too shrewd an observer of human nature 
to be easily baffled, replied that the negotiation with which he 

‘Aug. x, WAS charged admitted of no delay, and that if he 
The Frince could not hayean immediate answer he would return 
Scottish, to Scotland on the morrow. The future Charles II. 
was not prepared to sacrifice his inclination to a 
religious scruple, and on the 16th he formally announced his 
acceptance of the whole of the Scottish terms. 

It was now arranged that the Prince should sail for 
Berwick with as little delay as possible, and should make his 
Presbyterian Way from that point to Hamilton’s head-quarters, 
designs wherever they might happen to be. Lauderdale saw 
with pleasure that the partisans of the. Scottish alliance had 
gained an ascendency over the Prince, and that Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, one of those who pronounced most strongly in its 
favour, received, in addition to his command of the fleet as 
vice-admiral, a commission which placed him at the head of 
the land-forces in Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and in two 

Instructions to Lauderdale, July 2; Lauderdale to Lanark, Aug. 10, 
Hanitton Papers, 232, 237 5 LJ. x 685, 
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other counties.! Lauderdale’s pleasure was the greater as 
Willoughby assured him that he intended to employ none but 
Presbyterians, and named the Presbyterian Poyntz as his 
major-general. Another force, composed of the men of the 
English regiments discharged from the Dutch service after the 
peace, was to be despatched to Scarborough to raise the 
Royalists of Yorkshire, and of these Newcastle was to be the 
general and Wilmot the lieutenant-general,? It is true that 
neither Newcastle nor Wilmot professed to be Presbyterians, 
but they both declared their readiness to favour the Presby- 
terians and to support the alliance with the Scots. 

‘The success of Lauderdale's mission was bitterly felt by the 
old Cavaliers, who, after shedding their blood for Church and 
King, found that they had no favour to expect at the 
Court ofthe heir-apparent. “Sir Marmaduke,” wrote 
Lauderdale on the 2oth, in ignorance that but three 
days before the man whom he despised had alone of all 
Hamilton’s officers won honour at Preston, “‘is not at all valued 
here.” ‘The great Marquis of Montrose was regarded with 
equal scorn. “James Graham,” continued Lauderdale, “is 
no acceptable Prince in this Court.” It was perhaps well for 
the King that he was immured in Carisbrooke, where such 
voices could not trouble him. He little thought when he gave 
his assent to the Engagement that his son would take its empty 
phrases as a real declaration of policy. 

In the City, too, the Presbyterian merchants were again stir- 
ring. It was firmly believed on board the fleet in the Downs that 
aa what London had failed to do for Notwich or Holland 
inthe City. jt would do for the Prince of Wales when he unfurled 
his father’s banner in the North. The commanders of the City 
forces were already named. Major General Browne, who had 
recently been chosen Sheriff, was to command the London 
trained bands. Massey, who had returned to England,® was 
to be placed in charge of a new body of infantry which was 
being secretly levied, and Graves in charge of the cavalry which 











| Their names are not given. 
* Lauderdale to Lanark, Aug. 26, Hmilfon Papers, 248; Sit E. 
Verney to Sir RB, Verney, Septe yin Ferney MSS. —* See vob ili 34% 
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was being got together in a similar way.1' “The Lords and the 
City,” wrote one of Rupert’s correspondents, “ understand each 
a other, as also the Reformadoes, that are consider- 
ofthe able—8,000 in number.”? A simultaneous explosion 

o of all the Royalist forces was, in short, to sweep away 
the army of Fairfax and Cromwell, and to complete the work 
which had hitherto failed through the premature and isolated 
outbursts of individual localities. 

To this hopeful scheme a death-blow was given by the 
news from Preston and Warrington.® ‘The Lord,” wrote 
Lauderdale on the 2oth, “send me a good account 
news from Of our army, for I must confess at’ this distance they 
oe go very near to my heart.” A day or two later 
Lauderdale knew that that army had ceased to exist, and that 
English Presbyterianism had no longer a rallying-point round 
which to gather. 

When the tidings from Preston reached Lauderdale the 
long agony of Colchester was almost ended. For some days 
Prosres og Ct his repulse on June 13,° Fairfax busied himself 
fhe siege of in raising forts to complete the isolation of the be- 

* sicged. His weak point was on the northern side of 
the Colne, as the Suffolk trained bands, which had been ready 
tnough to occupy the bridges over the Stour, in order to pre- 

elapse vent a Royalist invasion of their county, were by no 

feredbyihe tmeans anxious to take part in offensive warfare. It 
‘Bepole was not till the 24th that, being at last persuaded 
Eis that in this case their best defence lay in joining 
Fairfax’s attack, they marched into Essex and occupied the 
high ground commanding the bridge over which the road leads 
from Colchester in the direction of Suffolk. On July 2 the 
work of circumvallation was completed.? 

} Lauderdale to Lanark, Aug. 19, 201 Declarations by the Prince of 
Wales, Aug, 16, 17, 18, Haneilten Papers, 239, 250. 

+ W. Steward to Rupert, Aug. 20, Rupert Transcripts in the posse’ 
sion of Mr. Firth, 





* Burnet, vi 7 
* Lauderdale to Lanark, Aug. 20, Hanilion Papers, 248, 
* See p. 152 * The Diary, see p. 153, note 2. 


> Mr. Rounds MS. p. By» 
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All that military art couldachieve was done by the besieged 
under the skilful guidance of Lucas. There were constant 
sallies, and the artillery within the town did no slight mischief. 
The temper of the besiegers grew embittered at the prolonga- 
tion of the struggle, and they freely accused their opponents of 
using roughened! or even poisoned bullets, judging from ap- 
pearances which were probably the result of the want of proper 
appliances for casting. In the teeth of desperate resistance, 
Fairfax steadily pressed on, drawing the toils more closely 

yy. ToUNd the town, On July 14 he gained the Hythe, 
rilfax’ — the landing-place for boats arriving from the mouth of 
‘head the Colne, and on the same day he seized on Lord 
iss* — Lucas’s house. On the asth he stormed the gate- 
July, house of the old abbey.? The importance of the 
move possession of this post, which commanded the 
southern wall of the town,} was acknowledged by 
the desperate but futile efforts made from time to time by the 
Astemps ta besieged to cut their way out through the hostile 
ecape, lines,‘ and by the constant stream of deserters which 
began to slip away in spite of all that the Royalist commanders 
could do to keep them back. 

On the 17th the besiegers were gratified with the news that 

jena Pembroke Castle had at last been taken, and that, 
Newsnet though they were themselves tied to the ground on 
Casleis which they stood, Cromwell was at liberty to betake 
= himsclf to the North.’ By the beginning of August 
the grim spectre of famine had come to the aid of Fairfax. 


1 ©Chewed bullets’ according to the language of the day, One of 
these is row in the Museum in Colchester Castle, On a second complaint, 
made later, the Royalist commanders answered ‘that for rough cut things 
they must excuse them, a3 things stood with them at that time,’ Afr, 
Round’s MS. p. 90. 

* Mr. Round’s MS., p. 87, is quite clear on this point, The Diary 
speaks of a battery Leing raised ‘ against St. John’s from the Lord Lucas? 
House.’ The latter authority says nothing about the taking of the house, 
and I presume that battery was raised after the gaie-house was taken on 
the agth. The house was in the grounds of St. John’s Abbey, but the 
St. John’s which was attacked must have been the church of that name. 

* Seep a5t * Dlr. Rownd's MS. p. 88, * The Liary, 
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Inside Colchester the bodies of dogs and horses, swarming as 
they were with maggots, were greedily devoured, and after the 
Famivein Second week in August even this loathsome food 
Gokherer began to fail, As usually happens im such cases, the 
civilian population suffered far more than the soldiers of the 
garrison. Starving men who, with arms in their hands find 
themselves in the midst of an unarmed population, seldom fail 
to provide first for their own necessities! Whatever latent 
Royalism there may have been in Colchester, and it is not 
likely that there was very much,? was quenched amidst the 
misery of the famine and the insolence of the soldiers, and by 
the beginning of August the citizens could but look forward 
with longing to the day of surrender. 
Neither Norwich nor Fairfax would give these miserable 
ones relief so long as Hamilton kept the field, On August 16 
‘Aug. @ crowd gathered round Norwich, bringing with 
Norwich them their children in the vain hope that the sight 
surrender. of the wan faces and wasted frames of the little ones 
would melt his heart, Norwich would not abandon the King’s 


Afr. Kound's MS. p. 96. I do not mention the specific acts of 
outrage recorded in Colchester’s Tears, E, 455» 16, as that pamphlet was 
published in London, and, though it professes to derive its information 
from excaped townsmen, deserves no more credit than other catchpenny 
productions of the day. The assertion made in it that Lucas was 
interrupted by the Earl of Norwich in’ an attempt to ravish a woman 
throws doubt on the accurecy of its other statements. If there had beca 
any truth in a story most improbable in itself, it would have been pleaded 
by the Puritan soldiers in justification of Lucas’s execution. 

* The political sentiments of the population are probably fairly 
indicated in a statement that ‘The chief minister of this place, M1 
Harman, that not long before stirred up the people against the army, 
branding them with the names of herctics and-schismatics, and the people 
of the town who afironted and abused our soldiers when they quartered, 
there, now both ministers and people have longed for their deliverance 
by the hands of those whom they so unuch despised before” d True 
and Correct Relation of the Taking of Colchester, E. 461, 24. The 
inhabitants, in short, were for the most part Presbyterian and antis 
military, ready to get rid of the army if they could, but not enthusiastic for 
the King. That there was a Royalist party amongst them is, of course, 
not denied, 
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cause on account of private sorrows, and on his rejection of 
the petitioners, the Mayor wrote to Fairfax, begging him to 
Fairfax allow civilians to pass his lines. Fairfax replied that 
itwestelet he pitied their condition, but it did not stand with 
id his trust to permit it’ On the 17th the Royalist 
pAve.j% commanders showed signs of exhaustion, proposing 
surender. to Fairfax to surrender in twenty days if they were 
not relieved within that time. Fairfax replied ‘ that he hoped, 
in much less time, to have the town without treaty,’ and 
ordered preparations to be made for storming the walls, though 
his purpose was probably rather to intimidate the besieged 
than to cast away unnecessarily the lives of his soldiers. 

Inside the walls, Norwich had hard work to stem the tide 
of mutiny. It is even said that he angrily bade the women, who 
Acyfr Were crying for bread, ‘to eat their children,’ and 
ial that the women threatened in retum to tear out his 
eyes, secure of the concealed sympathy of the soldiers, who 
were hardly less hungry than themselves. On the roth, Nor- 

Avg 19. wich, driven to extremities, sent to ask Fairfax for 
iste’ terms, On the zoth Fairfax declared that, with the 
rasgg> exception of deserters, all soldiers and officers under 
ters. the degree of a captain would be allowed to depart 
unharmed. Superior officers and gentlemen were to surrender 
at mercy. The conditions were hard, and Norwich could not 
yet bring himself to submit to them. On the 21st, pressed 
hard by a famished crowd of women and children, 
Women’ Norwich ordered the gates to be thrown open, and 
bade them go to the enemy with their complaints. 
Many did as he bade them and the remainder were thrust out 
byhis orders. When the poor creatures reached Fairfax’ssentries 
they threw themselves on their knees imploring that mercy 
might be shown at least to their children. It was not to be. 
‘The sentries were ordered to fire shots over the heads of the 
women to frighten them back, and when this proved of no 
avail, they told them that, if they did not return, they would be 
stripped of their clothing and driven back in their nakedness, 
Before this threat—it can hardly have been intended to be 
more—the poor gaunt creatures recoiled and found shelter for 
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the night in a mill outside the walls, known as the Middle 
Mill! On the following morning they were readmitted within 
the gates. 

‘One more attempt was made by the besieged to obtain 
better terms. Fairfax was, however, inexorable, and the news 

jog, =, 9f Cromwell's victory at Preston gave him assurance 
Newsfrom that time was no longer of consequence. He at 
once took measures to spread the news within the 
town, with the result that the commanders of the besieged, 
learning that they bad held their ground as long as their 
constancy could serve the King’s interest, resolved on the 
night of the 25th to provide for their own safety by one more 
desperate effort to break through Fairfax’s lines. 
aaaten mt The horsemen, who were for the most part gentle- 
“ men, were eager for the venture. The foot-soldiers, 
believing that the horse would outstrip them and leave them to 
the mercy of the enemy, not only hung back, but even 
threatened to kill their officers if they passed the gates. On 
Aug 4, the morning of the 26th they declared that, if resist- 
‘Thetmal ance were further prolonged, they would deliver 
e258" them up to Fairfax.? After this the commanders 
had but one course to pursue, and before the day was far spent, 
commissioners from both sides met to agree on the articles of 
capitulation? 

Fairfax and his Council of War now insisted on harder 
terms. The privates and subaltern officers, instead of being 
allowed to return to their homes with all they possessed, were 
admitted simply to quarter for their lives. ‘The lords and gen- 
tlemen, as well as the captains and other superior officers, were, 
as before, to submit to mercy.! To a question as to the mean- 
ing of submission to mercy, an answer was given ‘that they 


* The Diary gives the dates day by day. The contemporary pamphlets 
and newspapers are too numerous to quole. The account of the women 
turned out is from Zhe Kingdom's Weebly Intelligencer, E. 461, 14. See 
also Afr. Round's MS. p. 92. 

> Clarke Trials, fol. 230. 

* Perf. Occurzences, E. 526, 9; A True and Perfect Relation, EB. 
462, 16, * Perf, Occurrences, E. 526, 1. 
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be rendered or do render themselves to the Lord General or 
whom he may appoint without assurance of quarter, so as the 
Aven Lord General may be free to pat some immediately 
tothe sword if he see cause; although his Excel- 
Tency intends, chiefly and for the generality of those under that 
condition, to surrender them to the mercy of Parliament, and 
of the mercy of the Parliament and General there hath been 
large experience.’* 

On the 27th the articles of capitulation thus explained were 
at last signed, and on the 28th the Parliamentary army marched 
into the town, In the meanwhile a Council of War 
met to select the persons to be put to death, At 
first voices were raised for the execution of Norwich 

‘Avg. 2. ahd Capel as the highest in rank. Fairfax, however, 
SLi Ly urged that it would be more fitting to leave peers to 
* ‘he proceeded upon by the power of civil justice, 
and that the other persons, being more near to the condition 
of soldiers of fortune, and less eminent, should be set apart for 
Lncas, Lite, the military execution.* Fairfax’s suggestion found 
pear acceptance, and the fatal vote fell upon T.ueas, 
ee together with Sir George Lisle and Sir Bernard 
Gascoigne, a Tuscan soldier, whose real name was Bernardo 
Guasconi® 

The sentence was passed at two in the afternoon, but time 

11 have followed almost entirely the form printed in The Lone 
Tournads, x. 478, The last phrase as there printed is, however, manifestly 
corrupt, *to surrender them to the mercy of the Parliament and General. 
‘There hath been large experience.” The phrase has been altered above in 
accordance with the version given by Ireton ia evidence at Capel’s trial, 
Clarke Trials, fol. 22. Ixeton then expressly stated that to the best of his 
belief the form usually circulated was erroneous. 

2 Clarke Trials, fol. 33b. The words ‘should be set apart! are 
conjecturally added to fill a hiatus in the report. The phrase ‘soldiers 
of fortune’ has sometimes been treated as if it conveyed a sneer, At that 
time it merely meant professional soldiers,” as opposed to lords and 
gentlemen who, like the three peers who fell at Newbury, served the King 
with the intention of returning to a civil life as soon as the King’s authority 
was restored. 

* For further information about him, see Nozre Guasconi-Gardini, 
Firenze, 1886, 
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was given to the condemned to confer with a minister, and to 
partake of the communion. About seven in the evening * the 
Thecon. _ three prisoners were brought into the grassy castle 
fennel mea yard on the southern side of the vast keep, which 
yard. had been reared by Norman hands, building as none 
but the sons of Rome had built before them. Lucas and 
Gascoigne embraced one another mutually, protesting their 
innocence of any crime deserving death. “Though I do not 
believe in predestination,” chimed in Lisle, ‘yet I believe it is 
God's will, and truly I should have thought myself a happy 
person if I could live to have a longer time of repentance, 
‘and to see the King, my master, on his throne again, whom I 
beseech God tosend to all the happiness that is due to so just, 
so good a man.” Then Lucas turned to Ireton, who had been 
appointed, together with Whalleyand Rainsborough, to see the 
sentence carried out, asking by whom and on what grounds 
he had been condemned. Ireton told him he had been 
condemned by Parliament, which had pronounced all who 
engaged a second time in war to be traitors and rebels.* 
The soldiers, he added, were but the instruments of Parlia- 
ment to suppress its enemies and to execute its judgments. 
“I do plead before you,” replied Lucas, “all the laws of 
this kingdom. I have fought with a commission from those 
that were my sovereigns, and from that commission I must 
justify my action.” 

To this tragic issue had the question of sovereignty been 
brought. A few more words were spoken, a few more prayers 
cTheeiecn. Were Said, and then Lucas took his stand in the ap- 
Bonof Laces pointed place on a stone, round which, according 

to the belicf prevalent in Colchester, the grass re- 
fuses to grow? The soldiers fired, and Lisle, starting forward, 
caught in his arms the body of his slaughtered friend and 
kissed the dead man’s face4 Then he took his own station 


1 Packets of Letters, Ex 46%, 29. 
* Declaration, June 20, L.J- x. 338, 
4 Possibly there are stones from the old walls buried at no great dis- 
tance fiom the surface, 
* An account of the death of Sir C. Lucas, Clarke MSS. 
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where Lucas hatl stood before him, and called to the firing- 
party to come nearer. “I'll warrant you, sit,” said one of the 
men, “we'll hit you.” Memories of the battle-field crowded 
on the mind of the soldier in his last moments. “ Friends,” 
he smilingly replied, “I have been nearer you when you have 
missed me.” The fatal shots were fired, and Lisle spoke no 
Gascoigne word again. Gascoigne, who had already taken off 
reprieved. his doublet to die with his comrades, was told that 
he was reprieved, His foreign extraction, combined it is said 
with the deyoutness of his preparation for death, ' had saved him. 

No wonder the Royalists looked on the execution of Lucas 
and Lisle as an act of brutal ruffianism. Both of them, it 
was alleged, had fought like soldiers, and had done 
nothing whilst they were in command to make them 
unworthy of the treatment usually accorded by soldiers 
to a brave and high-spirited foe. What was more, they had 
fought in defence of the legal authority of the King against a 
rebellious and usurping Parliament. 

On the Parliamentary side it was pointed out that a gar- 
rison refusing to surrender an untenable position had, by the 
‘The Paria. 12S Of war, forfeited its right to quarter.? Yet the 
pentary main stress was laid on the difference between the 

pi second and first wars. In the first, whateverlawyers 
might say, soldiers had agreed to treat the struggle as one 
carried on for honourable ends on either side, in which those 
who fell into the enemies’ hands were entitled to the treatment 
accorded to prisoners taken in a war between hostile nations, 
‘There was no such feeling in Fairfax’s ranks in regard to the 
second war. “The ground of it all,”a Royalist had written 
nearly three months before the surrender of Colchester, “is 
that the kingdom is weary of the war, and it is generally 
believed that the King desires peace more than the Parlia- 
ment.”* ‘The exasperation amongst the soldiers was caused 


Indignation 
othe. 
Royalists, 


» Clarendon, xi. 107 3 Newsletter, Sept. zr» Roman Transcrifts, R.O. 

® Rare instances in which Royalists had acted on this principle were 
quoted, and Lucas was himseif charged with having threatened to do so 
at Stinchcombe in revenge for the refasal of quarter to Royalists at Canon 
Froome. See Clarke Pipers, ii, 38. 

* Letter of Intelligence, June 1, Clarendon MSS, 2195, 
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by the belief that Charles and the Royalists were unfairly 
using this desire for peace to throw the kingdom into confusion, 
and ultimately to reintroduce the old condemned system of 
government in Church and State. Nor were other circumstances 
wanting to strengthen the feeling of anger in their breasts, The 
Jong fruitless negotiations in which Charles had baffied their 
sincerest efforts, and more especially the duplicity with which 
he had brought the Scots into England when he was making 
overtures to Parliament, drove them to regard the cause for 
which Lucas and Lisle had fought as one for which no 
honourable man should draw his sword. 

‘Though such arguments may serve to explain the motives 
of Fairfax and the Council of War, they do not serve to justify 
credeea their deed. It ras done, as Fairfax explained, ‘for 
geciabs some satisfaction to military justice, and in part of 
gee avenge for the innocent blood they have caused to 
be spilt, and the trouble, damage, and mischief they have 
brought upon the town’! If the minds of the members of 

| Fairfax to Lenthall, Aug. 39, Rus, vii. 1,243, It will be seen, 
that no question was raised of the condemned men having violted their 
parole. They were shot as traitors to the established authority of Parliae 
ment. Yet as the question has been often raised it may be well to consider 
it Mr. Firth in a note to his edition of The Life of William Cavendish, 
Duke of Newcastle, App. 366, points out that the sole evidence for the 
Delief that Lucas had given his parole to Fairfax after his capture in 1646 
is the correspondence exchanged between them on June 19, 1648, in 
which Fairfax charges Lucas with forfeiting his parole, and Lucas replies 
that after making his composition he had informed Fairfax that he had 
punctually performed his engagement, ‘as they stood in relation to his 
Lordship,’ and that Fairfax had been satisfied. Lucas then proceeds 28 
follows: ‘But, my Lord, beside my inclinations and duty to the service I 
am in at present, be pleased to examine whether the Jaw of nature hath 
not instigated me to take my sword again into my hand, for when I was 
ina peaceable manner in London, there was a price set upon me by the 
Committee of Derby House, upon which I was constrained to retire 
myself into my own country, and to my native tawn for refuge.” 

Mr. Firth shows that Lucas by no means cleared himself of the obliga- 
tion of the parole, * The Committee of Goldsmiths’ Hall,” he writes, 
which this composition was paid, exacted from delinquents the taking of 
the Covenant and an oath not to assist the King against the Parliament, 
“nor any forces raised withowt the consent of the two Houses of Parliament 
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the Council of War had been less clouded by anger, they 
would surely have perceived that it was for a civil rather than 
for a military tribunal to unravel the question of the guilt of 
the prisoners. It was thus that Cromwell had dealt with 
Poyer and his companions at Pembroke, and it is hardly 
possible to doubt that if Cromwell, and not Ircton, had been 
the guiding spirit in the council which sat in judgment befcre 
Colchester, Lucas and Lisle, like Norwich and Capel, would 
have been reserved for the sentence of Parliament.' 

Before the evening closed, Fairfax sent Ireton, Whalley, 
and Ewer to Norwich and Capel, to assure them that they and 
Noreichana the other superior officers would have quarter for 
Cutcise” their lives. Capel’s short answer was that they would 

varies for have given better thanks if their own lives had been 

teirlives taken and Lucas’s and Lisle’s spared.? Further 
than quarter for life, Fairfax’s assurances did not go. The 
officers were relegated to various prisons to await the judgment 
of Parliament, The gentlemen who had served as soldiers 
im time of war.’ The action of Sir Charles in taking up arms again 
in 1648 was a distinct breach of this engagement.” This appears to 
bbe indisputable. Nor ean the other point raised by Lucas about the price 
set on his head be pleaded in his favour, Mr, Firth indeed does not give 
an opinion on it, but I can see no reason to doubt that what Lucas refers 
to is some action taken by the Committee of Derby House in putting in 
force an Ordinance of May 23, 1648, enjoining all who had served on the 
King’s side in the former war, with certain specified exceptions, to leave 
London. If the Committee believed Lucas to be hiding, it might very 
well have offered a reward for his apprehension, and, by his own showing, 
all that happened to him was that he had to retire to his own house in 
Essex. It was monstrous to assert that a mere pelice measure of this kind 
ustified him in breaking his oath, 

| s Indeed,” said Hamilton at his trial, specking of Cromwell, he 
was so very courteous and so very civil as he performed more than he 
promised, and I must acknowledge his favour to those poor wounded 
gentlemen that I left behind, that were by him trken care of, and truly he 
performed more than he did capitulate for.” Clarke Trials, fol. 116b. 

* Sdens, fol. 24b, 32; Carter, 208, 202; Clarke Trials, fol. 32. Itwas 
aisputed at dhe trials of Norwich and Capel whether this promise exempted. 
them from proceedings in a civil court, but there can be no doubt that it 
covered as much as is given ubove. 
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were delivered over to Fairfax’s officers, who picked them outin 
turn, that they might hold themto ransoin.' To the subalterns 
and private soldiers was assigned a heavier lot. They were 
first shut up in one or other of the churches in the town, 
where they were pillaged by the soldiers, and for the most part 
stripped to their shirts. After a few days they were marched 
off to Bristol and other western ports, where such of them as 
reached their destination alive were shipped off, either, accord- 
ing to the example set in the case of the Scottish prisoners 
taken in Lancashire, to serve as unwilling labourers in the 
burning heat of the West Indies, or to enforced military service 
in the employment of the Venctian Republic.? 

Harsh as was this treatment of the captives, the treatment 
of the townsmen was even morc unjustifiable. If Colchester 
‘Treatment had erred in admitting the Royalists into the town, 
ofthe town. its inhabitants had had cause enough to regret the 
error. Yet Fairfax had promised his soldiers 14,0004 in liew 
of the plunder to which they claimed a right, apparently on 
the ground that they might have stormed the place if they had 





1 (For the officers, writes Carter, “he,” iz, Fairfax, distributed 
to every regiment a certain number of gentlemen that were prisoners, as 
slaves to the gallies or to ransom themselves. The officers whereof came 
to the pound, as the manner of graziers is by their cattle, and called them 
first out of that into another, and then drove them away for the market, to 
make the most of them ; so most of them afterwards, as they were able, 
and aceording to the civility of those they were distributed to, bought 
their liberties and retumed home.” Carter, p. 203. 

* Mid. 5 Fairfax to Moore, Sept. 6, 1649, Hist, MSS. Com. Rep. x. 
part iv. 93. The whole arrangement is clearly stated in Zhe Moderate 
Intelligencer (E. 462, 18): ‘*The prisoners taken in this town are 
disposed after this manner: the Lords, with two men apicce attending 
them, and twelve other officers, are to march with the Generals regintent 
to-morrow, . . . the other officers are to be sent, some to the Mount, 
some to Pendennis, some to Cardiff, Oxford, Arundel, and divers other 
strengths, but none beyond Trent ; the common soldiers, prisoners, return 
not to London to their masters to be ready for a new business, but will be 
conveyed West, in relation to Bristol and other sea-towns, that so they 
may pass to America, Venice, or as shall be appointed 5 the gentlemen, 
not soldiers, are committed to the care of troopers and others until further 
order be taken. 
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been allowed to do so. Colchester was, however, impoverished 
by the siege, and upon its pleading the impossibility of raising 
so large a sum, Fairfax remitted 2,o00/,, offering at the same 
time to distribute amongst the poor another 2,000/. out of the 
money raised. He then wrote to ask the House of Commons 
to give him 4,000/, to make up the deficiency, and the House, 
to ensure that there should be nothing lacking, yoted him 5,coo/, 
to be paid out of the estates of delinquents in Colchester, or, in 
case these proved insufficient, out of the estates of delinquents 
in other parts of Essex." 

‘The truth is that a savage spirit of exasperation filled the 
soldiers against those whom they regarded not as legitimate 
Exaepera, enemies, but as unprincipled breakers of the peace. 
fonintie Even Cromwell shared, though in a very modified 
ES degree, in this feeling. To him the victories gained 
Enea were not simply the result of the superiority of a 
heen "small but disciplined army over forces scattered 
fou. and untrained, they were the visible tokens of the 
presence of God vindicating the cause of His chosen ones by 
the destruction of His enemies, and condemning the hesita- 
tions of Parliament. Even Vane himself, it seems, had not 
sufficiently appreciated this appeal to the God of Battles, Not 
many days after the victory of Preston Cromwell sent him a 
message that he was as little satisfied with his ‘passive and 
suffering principles’ as Vane was with his own active ones.? 
* Remember my love,” wrote Cromwell to St. John, a few days 
ater, “to my dear brother H. Vane ; I pray he make not too 
little nor I too much of outward dispensations.”* 


1 Morant, Hist. of Essex, i. 73. There was raised 





From the Dutch Congregnion =. 5. 5.680 
From the Head and North Wards, 9. es 3,928 
9,908 


leaving 2,092/, tobe raised from the other two wards, 2,000/. being returns 
able to the poor. Of the money thus got, only 2,000. was paid to the 
Essex and Suffolk Trained Bands, leaving the whole of the rest for distri- 
bution amongst Fairfax's own soldiers, 

* The Proceeds of the Protector, p. §, written by Vane in 1656, 

* Cromwell to St. John, Sept. 1, Carlyle, Letter Ixvii, 
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Cromwell had on his side an idealist as pure as Vane, 
and less apt to distrust the power of force to solve 
moral and social problems. “‘ Fairfax !”! wrote 
Milton :— 





“+ whose name in arms through Europe rings, 
Filling each mouth with envy or with praise, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 

And rumours loud that daunt remotest kings, 

Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 
Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their hydra-heads, and the false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their serpent wings. 

O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand : 

(For what can war but endless war still breed 1) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 

And public faith cleared from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud, In vain doth valour bleed, 
While avarice and rapine share the land.” 


Between the violence and rapine of the Cavalicr and the 
fraud and avarice of the Presbyterian member of Parliament, 
no's Par, Fairfax was to advance the standard of truth and right, 

ary ‘To Vane, compelled to seek for truth and right by 
pees Parliamentary methods, the achievement seemed less 
uOi® SNe easy of attainment. On August 14 Holles, following 
hsvea the example of others of the excluded members, 
took his seat once more at Westminster. Even the victories 
in Lancashire and Essex produced in the Houses no such 

‘Aug. 23. @xultant mood as to lead them to break with the 
& ‘vper. King. During the late troubles, Skippon had earned 
an evil name amongst the Presbyterians of the City 

by the resolution with which he anticipated all attempts to give 
armed help to the Royalists. Yet, when Cromwell’s triumphant 








} The title in Milton's own hand is ‘On the Lord Gen. Fairfax at the 
Siege of Colchester.” looks as if the sonnet was written before the 
town was actually taken, though virtually certain to surrender, and there- 
foro in August rather than September, to which latter month it is usually 
ascribed, In this case the words ‘ ever brings victory home? must menn 
‘is accustomed to do it, and therefore is certain to do so now.’ See 
Masson's Life of Afiléon, iti, O88 
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despatch from Warrington was read in the House of Commons, 
it was Skippon who warned the members not to be so elated 
ars with success as to neglect the way of peace! On 
xioui't’ the following day the repeal of the Vote of No Ad- 
Wo Ato" dresses passed both Houses, and the preparations for 
«ruses, the proposed treaty with the King were thus enabled 
to proceed without further hindrance. 
Before long, too, what embers of war were still alight in 
southern England were trodden down. On August 25 Deal 
‘Avg. 2s. Castle surrendered, and Sandown Castle was the only 
Surrender of one of the three fortresses in the Downs remaining 
Aug. os. in the hands of the Royalists, On the following day 
piers the Prince, finding himself short of provisions, and 
are having no immediate chance of support on land, deter- ~ 
mined to return to Holland to revictual, As soon as 
theerews, his resolution was known the crews broke into mutiny, 
saint, insisting upon sailing up the Thames, where they 
the Thames. hoped to defeat the Parliamentary fleet under War- 
wick if they did not at once prevail on his crews to desert him. 
What they wanted was to be the English sailors of an English 
King, not to threaten England from a basis of operations in a 
foreign country. ‘They would rather, they said, live on half 
rations than go back to Holland without striking a blow, The 
opportunity now offered might never recur. Eight of Warwick's 
ships were still on their way from Portsmouth to join him, and 
would easily be cut off by a Royalist fleet holding the mouth of 
the Thames.? In the absence of this detached portion of the 
Parliamentary navy the two fleets were about equal in fighting 
powers, but it was understood that the Parliamentary crews 
had no heart in the cause for which they were asked to fight. 
The behests of the sailors were promptly obeyed, and on 
i 10 Joachimi, Add. MSS. 17,677, T, fol. rgtb, The letter is 
dated Sept. 1, te. 486%, but this is an evident mistake, the date being 
probably transferred by the eopyist from that of the preceding letter. 
2 LU. x. 454 
i ¥ to Joachimi, Aug. §}, Sy,» ddd. JSS. 17,677, T, fols, 
1B2, 186, 
* The Copy of a Letter, E. 464, 23% 
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tne zgth the Prince, sailing up the estuary of the Thames, 
Ag 2 caught sight of the enemy. On the goth, when both 
ohern i fleets were off the Medway preparing for action, they 
Warwick. were separated by a sudden storm from the north- 
west, which made it impossible for the Prince to 
attack, The next day the gale still blew, whilst on 
board the Royalist fleet there remained but one butt 
of beer and not a single drop of water. ‘There was 
., nO choice now but to make with all speed for a 
* Dutch port. By September 3 the whole of the 
Prince’s fleet was anchored in neutral waters off 
wettfi, Goree. On September 2 Warwick, having effected 
the Dowas. hig junction with the Portsmouth squadron, anchored 
in the Downs! and on the sth Sandown Castle surrendered. 
to its besiegers.* Parliament was now master of every foot of 
ground in southern and central England. An in- 
Sureede of surrection conducted not only without unity of 
military direction, but without concurrence amongst 
its leaders in the political objects at which they aimed, could 
hardly, in the presence of a compact and disciplined army, 
have ended otherwise than in complete disaster. 





flee: 
Holland, 


1A Tous Relation by Sir W. Batten, E. 458, 8; Warwick to the 

Com. of D, H. Aug. 31, L./: x 483; Dr. Steward’s Relation, Sept. yy 

Clarendon MSS. 2,87%; A Relation of the Fleet, Clar. Sf. P. 
® Parf. Occurrences, E. 526, 5. 
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CHAPTER LXVL 


THE TREATY OF NEWPORT. 


‘THe events of the last few weeks had led, outwardly, at least, 
to a marked change in the relations between the Houses and 
the City. On August 31 the Common Council for- 
at's warded to Parliament a paper which, though it con- 
toneinthe tained the usual demands for a Presbyterian settle- 
ment, a treaty with the King, and the disbandment of 
the army, also contained a denunciation of the late war, and an 
invitation to come to an understanding with the army.’ No 
doubt the change of language is in the main to be ascribed to 
the successes of Cromwell and Fairfax, but, in part at least, it 
may also be traced to annoyance at the seizure of London 
ships and interference with London trade.? 

The wave of dissatisfaction with those who had stirred up: 
unsuccessful war, which made even the citizens of London 
desire to come to terms with the army, made 
the stauncher Independents in the House of Com- 
mons anxious to hinder any futile endeavour to 
come to terms with the King. As the mouthpiece 
of these Ludlow travelled to Colchester—either when 
the town was on the point of surrendering, or not 
long after it had surrendered—in order to urge Fair- 
fax to bring his army to Westminster, and to put an end 
by force to the proposed negotiation. As might have been 


VL «478 
+ Grignon to Brienne, 
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expected, he received from Fairfax the vaguest possible answer. 
Ireton, to whom he next applied, was more definite, Though 
inion ‘he agreed with Ludlow in thinking that military 
advis interference would ultimately be necessary, he con- 
sidered it advisable to postpone action till the 
negotiations had been so far developed as to 
divulge the objects of both parties, and thereby to render 
unpopular both the King and those who had confidence in his 
word,! 

An argument against immediate military intervention was 
no argument against petitioning the House of Commons in 

a opposition to the course which it seemed bent on 
The petivon adopting 5 and accordingly, on September 11, apeti- 
endon tion, to a great extent at least the work of Lilburne,? 

ne was laid before the House by the London Levellers, 
Tt maintained the doctrine that the House of Commons was 
the supreme authority in the realm, and called for the abolition 
of the negative voices of the Kingand the House of Lords, 
and generally for reforms of the nature of those demanded in 
the Agreement of the People, In the end the petitioners asked 
the House to consider ‘whether the justice of God be likcly 
to be satisfied, or His yet continuing wrath appeased by an act 
of oblivion.’# 

' Ludlow’s Memeirs, i. 203. He says that he went ‘to the army 
which lay at that time before Colchester.’ It is inconceivable that he 
expected Fairfax to come to London before Colchester was taken, and 
Isee no reascn to doubt that he really went cither whilst the army was 
before Colchester just after the surrender, or during the last two or three 
daysof the siege when it was quite certain that Colchester would surrender. 
Ludlow can never be trusted about dates, but I do not think he would 
have wiitten that he went to Colchester if his visit had been at a later 
time when the army was at some other place. If he did go to Colchester 
his visit cannot have been later than about Sept. 6, as it was known in 
London on the 8h that Ireton was no longer there, érf. Occurrences, Ey 

26, 5, 
eT abamne says that he ‘was compelled by conscience to have a hand 
in’ it, Legal Ftordamentad Liberties, p. 29, E. 560, 14. It has also 
been ascribed to Marten, Meve. Pragm. E. 464,12. Marten, however, 
was not at this time in London, 

® Parl, Hist, ii, 1,005. 
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On the deliberations of either House this petition of the 
Tendon Levellers had no influence whatever. The prepara- 
«, tions for treating with the King were rapidly pushed 
Creve vy forward, and on September 18 the negotiation itself 
of Newport. was opened at Newport, it being understood that it 
was to last forty days and no longer. Charles, liberated on 
parole from his confinement at Carisbrocke, was allowed to 
occupy the house of William Hopkins in the little town, whilst 
the actual meetings between himself and the commissionexs 
were held in the Town Hall. 

‘The fifteen commissioners chosen by Parliament to con- 
duct the negotiations had been selected from both parties ; the 
most conspicuous amongst them being Northumber- 
land, Holles, Say, and Vane. ‘They were instructed 
to present each of the old Hampton Court propo- 
sitions * in order ; the first containing a demand that 
Charles should withdraw all his declarations against 
Parliament. To the body of this proposition Charles made 
no objection, but he not unreasonably shrank from accepting 
a statement in the preamble to the effect that ‘both Houses of 
Parliament’ bad ‘been necessitated to undertake a war in their 

Sept.o5, just and lawful defence.’ On the 2sth, however, he 
socpedty withdrew his opposition, stipulating that nothing to 
which he agreed should have any validity unlessa com- 

Geass plete understanding were arrived at on every point, 
thirnoees; and thus convincing himself that whatever con- 


como shall 
bewalié “ cessions he might make would be merely nominal. 
Pecan As Charles had himself no expectation that an under- 
standing would ever be reached, he was thusenabled 
to promise whatever he found convenient, without regarding 
himself as in any way bound by his words.? 
On the 26th there was a warm discussion in the House of 
Commons on the admission of this stipulation. As might 
have been expected, the Independents protested against it 


s 











+ Walker's Perfect Copies of ail the Yoles . . . in the Treaty held at 
Newport, bound with his Hist. Discourses, 1-25; The King to the Prince 
of Wales, Nov. 6, Clan, St. P. ii 425-31. 
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as having a merely dilatory object. It happened, however, 
that the debate fell on a day fixed for a call of 
pakci’ the House, when the Presbyterians trooped up in 
th House of targe numbers to avoid the fine imposed on ab- 
the king sentees. Consequently their opponents did not even 
Sept. aa, Venture to divide against them; and an attempt 
ieig’g, Made by the Independents to reopen the question 
in a thinner House on the 28th was promptly 
suppressed,! 
In the army, Charles’s delay in accepting the first article 
caused the greatest irritation, The regiments at Newcastle 
Sept.or. and before Berwick were the first to appeal to Fair- 
Feeling. fax in support of the petition of the London 
gentitthe Levellers,? and their opinions were certain to find an 
ae echo in the ranks of Fairfax’s army, the head-quarters 
Usparciog of which were on September 21 removed to St. 
Albans. It was still more significant that Ireton 
abandoned the expectant attitude which he had 
anjvs'° naintained in his conversation with Ludlow at 
commision Colchester, and urged Fairfax to put an end to the 
treaty by purging the House. On the 27th he wrote to 
Fairfax a long letter, in which he set forth his views, and 
Hisprotable in the end offered to resign his commission.* 
motves Tt is probable that the explanation of his change 
of view is to be found in the events passing at Newport 





Treas, 
Sept. 27) 
ant dfersto 





' Merc. Pragmaticus, B. 465,19. 1 The Moderate, E. 467, % 

* This letter has not been preserved, but Mr, Firth tells me of a note 
written on a newsletter of Sept, 26 in the Clarke MLSS. “Comm, Gen. 
Ireton wrote a long letter to Ld. Fairfax with reasons for laying down his 
commission, and desiring a discharge from the army, which was not 
agreed unto vfidje Iettelrs dated 27 Sept.” In Afere. Pragmaticus of 
Oct. 3 (E. 469, 19), there is a statement (Sign. Nn. 2) that there was a 
talk of petitioning Fairfax for ‘a mew purge... and tuly in Com. 
Ireton’s opinion it is high time. On the last page, indeed, a. contrary 
disposition is attributed to Ireton, bat this is evidently a mere rumour 
Drought in when the newspaper was going to press, as it is contradicted in 
the following number, in which, under the date of Cctober 7, it is said 
that certain ‘ devilish letters” stirring up the army to resistence ‘ had their 
frame from Ireton, and countenance fiom his father Cromwell? 
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and Westminster. Charles's long delay in sanctioning the 
withdrawal of hostile declarations must have struck Ireton 
as affording ground for an appeal to the people against a 
King whose heart was not set upon peace ; whilst the vote of 
the Commons on the 26th, by which they accepted Charles’s 
merely dilatory stipulation, was suificient evidence that the 
Presbyterians were not to be trusted with the conduct of a 
negotiation in which they allowed themselves to be so casily 
befooled. As neither Ireton’s views were adopted, nor his 
resignation accepted, it is to be presumed that Fairfax found 
sufficient support amongst the officers to resist Ireton’s urgency, 
but was nevertheless induced to agree to some compromise,' 
the exact nature of which cannot now be ascertained. What- 
eon VT: May have been the reason of Ireton’s with- 
wire te drawing his resignation, he retired to Windsor for a 
time, either to dissociate himself from Fairfax’s 
action, or simply to watch events till the interference for which 
he had been pleading should become inevitable. 
mice In the meanwhile the crucial question of Church 
wf Church = government had been reached at Newport. On 
government. 
‘Aig August 29, nearly three weeks before the opening of 
tisFrety- the negotiations, Parliament had taken care to pass 


erin sys 


temec a comprehensive Ordinance, establishing a complete 
‘Vithed by nx 7 
‘Ordinance. Presbyterian system without the slightest stain of 


toleration,? and the King was, therefore, met with at least 


+ Fairfax, it was alleged, was ready to stand to the agrcement to be 
made between the King and both Houses, *the consideration whereof is 
said now to be the true cause why Ireton left the head-quarters and retired 
to Windsor.” Mere. Pragmaticus, EB. 466, 31.‘ Can it be,” writes Mr. 
Firth to me, *‘ that Fairfax proposed standing by the treaty, that Ireton 
then proposed to resign—that Fairfax then promised, in order to induce 
Ireton to withdraw his resignation, to demand certain specified securities 
from the King—that Irevon accordingly withdrew it, and retired to 
Windsor to watch the progress of the negotiation, returning to head+ 
quarters afier it had failed?” Mr. Firth also suggests that Treton may 
have obtained the consent of the extreme party to delay by representing to 
them that Fairfax would ukimately join them, and that his resignation 
‘was caused by the discovery that Fairfax insisted on defending the treaty 
macle by the Houses with the King whatever it might be. 

2 LY. x. 46. 
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the semblance of an accomplished fact, In the first days of 
the treaty two of the Presbyterian Commissioners, Holles and 
ie Grimston, being fully alive to the danger of military 
ERs intervention, threw themselves on their knees before 
molto. Charles, entreating him to yield at once all that 
van was possible without wasting time in useless dis- 
pieads fer cussions, Vane, on the other had, did his best to 
‘eleaton. Dersuade Charles, through his Episcopalian sup- 
porters, to accept the scheme of toleration set forth in Tie 
Heads of the Proposats.’ Charles gave no heed to the pleadings 
of cither party, The old thought of wearing out his adversaries 
by engaging them in mutual strife was ever present to his mind. 
Some, indeed, of his advisers recommended him to grant all 
that was asked, and when he was again on the throne to break 
his promise, as having been made under duress ; but Charles, 
though he had sometimes played with this idea, preferred a less 
direct method of gaining his ends 
Accordingly, on the 2gth, Charles had to listen toa pro- 
posal from the commissioners that he should assent to a whole 
Sept.2s. String of acts, not only abolishing Episcopacy and 
Ge the Prayer Book, and establishing the Presbyterian 
siblsh system and the Directory in their place, but also en- 
terianism.  jgining the taking of the Covenant on all persons 
in the realm, including himself. 
To this exorbitant demand Charles replied on the 28th by 
proposing his old expedient of a three years’ Presbyterianism 
4s, With toleration, not only for himself ‘and those of 
’s his own judgment,’ but also for ‘any others who’ 
could not ‘in conscience submit themselves thereto.’ 
To this he added a scheme for satisfying the purchasers of 








+ Burnet’s Hist. of his Own Time, i. 44. So much as appears in the 
text may, 1 think, fairly be accepted, but when Burnet adds that Vane 
made this proposal merely to spin out the time till Cromwell could return 
with his army, he appears to be attributing motives of the existence of 
which he had no means of knowing. 

¥ A long letter of a Royalist in Newport (E. 464, 26), in which this 
assertion is madle, looks very like a forgery. See, however, Grignon to 
Brienne, "S82, £0, Transcripts, * Walker, 26. 
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bishops’ lands by granting them leases for ninety-nine years at 
low rents, thus avoiding the absolute alienation of Church 
property. As for the Covenant, he would neither swear it 
himself nor enjoin it on others. Then, taking up the second 
main point at issue, he declared himself ready to abandon the 
militia to Parliament, not, indeed, as he was asked to do, for 
twenty years, but for ten, He was, moreover, ready to allow 
the Houses to do as they pleased with Ireland, to appoint the 
chief officers under the Crown for ten years, and also to 
allow the City, for the like space of time, to control its own 
militia, and to have the custody of the Tower. He then ex- 
pressed a hope that, as he had conceded so much, he would 
be allowed to come to Westminster in ‘a condition of ab- 
solute freedom and safety.’ He also asked for the restitution 
of his revenue, and for an act of oblivion to apply to both 
parties." 
On the allegation of the commissioners that they were 
precluded by their instructions from accepting any reply which 
ewe ap, Was not a direct answer to the propositions, Charles, 
Tersart on the 2gth, sent this proposal to the Houses by an 
cree, independent channel? Whilst awaiting a reply, he 
SEES" engaged in a controversy with the commissioners and 
ventalis- the Presbyterian divines by whom they were accom- 
panied.? With a keen eye for the weak points of an opponent, 
‘Charles was at his best in discussions of this nature. “The 
King,” said Salisbury to one of the secretaries, “is wonderfully 
improved.” “No, my Lord,” was the prompt answer, “ he was 
always so, but your Lordship too late discerned it.” 4 
Polemical skill is, however, little apt to conciliate opponents. 
‘That Charles's proposal in itself was far more rational than the 
The reat On€ to which the Houses expected him to subscribe 
grsion will hardly be denied at the present day. The real 
steve Guestion was whether the three years of grace which 
he engaged to allow to the Presbyterian government were to be 
utilised by him for the purpose of bringing about a rational 


1 Walther, 29. * Item, 34 
* Idem, 35-48. “Warwick's Memoir, 324. 
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compromise after full and free discussion, or for the purpose 
of recovering sufficient power to enable him to overthrow 
Puritanism altogether when the fourth year arrived. Nothing 
can indicate more plainly the prevailing distrust of Charles 
than the fact that on October 2 the House rejected his pro- 
posal without a dissentient voice! “The army and well- 
eg affected abroad,” said Sir John Evelyn, “would 
Enche's think very strangely that the King should be at 
‘meh jiberty, and no further security given for their 
liberties than his bare word, and, therefore, I humbly conceive 
that if the King’s offers were so large as we desire, yet in no 
case ought we to yield that he should come hither till they 
were passed intoacts.”? Evelyn was an Independent, but even 
the Presbyterians did not vote against him. 
Charles had therefore to throw himself on the defensive, 
arguing with no slight skill of fence against the Parliamentary 
proposition as it stood. On October 6, being hard 
on the pressed about the Covenant, he replied that it was so 
Geemive. interwoven with Scottish interests ‘that if they were 
O.6 taken out it would be as thin as my Lord Say's 
His cham- country cheeses.’ That he was in earnest in his 
of Epsco- championship of Episcopacy is undeniable. The 
ag tears which dropped from his eyes when he believed 
himself to be unobserved are an evidence of the sharpness of 
the internal struggle.‘ The arguments of the Presbyterian 
ministers who accompanied the commissioners made abso- 
lutely no impression upon him, and he was as proof, as one of 
his successors afterwards showed himself to be, against the 


1 OS. via. + More. Pragmaticus, E. 466, 1. 

* The cheeses alluded to,” says Mr. Bruce, who gives this account 
from a MS, in the possession of the Earl of Verulam (Archzolagia, xxxix. 
113) “were those of Banbury. . . . Bardolph terms Sleader ‘You Ban- 
Dury cheese’ (ferry Wives of Windsor, Acti. sc. 1) in allusion to the 
same characteristic attributed by the King, in a certain possible case, to 
the Covenant.” Mr. Bruce dates Charles's remark on the sth, but the 
conversation which gave rise to it appears to have taken place on the 6th. 
See Oudart's diary in Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, 390. 

* Warwick's Memoirs, 326. 
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political argument that he was not bound in his legislative 
power by his coronation oath.' 

Once more, finding his position intolerable, Charles planned 
an escape from the island, this time with the assistance of his 


Qe host; Hopkins? It is true that he had given bis 


fasssn Parole to remain at Newport, but his mind was fertile 
<— in explanations, and not later than October 7 he had 


and drier determined that in this matter he was not bound by 


his plighted word. All that remained was to spin 
ER2S* out the negotiation as longas possible. Accordingly 

c.g, he informed the commissioners on the oth that he 
Huamwer was ready to give way in some degree. The Episco- 
Epemescy, pacy, he explained, on the maintenance of which he 
insisted after the three years of Presbyterianism came to an 
end, was the primitive Episcopacy of which so much had been 
heard in 1641. Bishops were ‘to have counsel and assistance 

of Presbyters in ordination and jurisdiction, and in 

the last were and are limitable by the civil power.’ 
" On the same day Charles promised to concede the 
militia for twenty years, and to settle Ireland in such a way as 
Parliament might decide.* 

It is unnecessary to consider whether these concessions, if 
honestly granted, ought to have proved acceptable. ‘I pray 
chenes YOU” wrote Charles in the evening to Hopkins, 
explains his “tightly to understand my condition, which, I 
‘condition. confess, yesternight I did not fully enough explain, 
through want of time. It is this: notwithstanding my too 
great concessions already made, I know that, unless I shall 
make yet others which will directly make me no King, I shall 
be at best but a perpetual prisoner, Besides—if this were not, 
of which Iam too sure—the adhering to the Church—from 
which I cannot depart, no, not in show—will do the same ; 
and, to deal freely with you, the great concession I made this 





fil 





1 The King to the Prince of Wales, Nov. 6, Clar. St. P. ii. 435. 

# Hillier, Narrative of the attempted Escapes of Charles [. 270. 

' The King to Hopkins, Oct. 7, Wagstaife's Vimdization (ed. 1711), 
io, 

« Walker, 49-54. 
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day—the Church, militia, and Ireland—was made merely in 
order to my escape, of which if I had not hope, I would not 
have done ; for then I could have returned to my strait prison 
without reluctancy ; but now, I confess, it would break my 
heart, having done that which only an escape can justify. To 
be short, if I stay for a demonstration of their further wicked- 
ness, it will be too late to seek a remedy ; for my only hope is 
that now they believe I dare deny them nothing, and so be less 
careful of their guards.”! 

Having thus eased his conscience, Charles lightly accepted 
oné proposition after another till, on October 13, he reached 
Propositions the one on delinquents, in which he was asked to 
rewya except from pardon thirty-seven of his chief sup- 

cui Porters and all recusants who had taken arms on his 
Tre propo- behalf, as well as to subject an immense number of 
delinquents his undistinguished followers to lesser penalties on a 
graduated scale.?’ Even the prospect of being able to nullify 
all his concessions in the end was insufficient to induce Charles 

om to assent to this demand, and, on the 17th, he 
rexcied by rejected it, though he offered to except from pardon 
‘he-Ang all who had taken part in the Irish rebellion, and to 
exclude from office, or even to banish for a time, all persons 
named to him by the Houses. He further expressed his 
readiness to require all the so-called delinquents to pay a 
moderate composition, and to exclude them from Parliament 
for a term of three years.3 

In the meanwhile the Presbyterian majority in both Houses 
had concurred in the rejection of the King’s last proposal on 

Episcopacy.t So hopeless did the chance of an 
"agreement appear that on the 17th the Indepen- 
dents carried a motion for adjourning the House of 
Commons to the 23rd. On the 27th the forty days to 
which the negotiation was limited would have elapsed, and 
thus only a few days would be left after the reassembling 





\ The King to Hopkins, Oct. 9, Wagstafie’s Vindication (el. 1711), 
160, For the King's Parole, see instructions to Hammond, Aug. 243 
and Hammond’s letter to Manchester, Aug. 28, LiJ. x 4545 474. 

+ Walker, 57. * Liem, 61. + CY. vi 49. 
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of the House for the discussion of any new proposals. 
Oct. 21, ‘This motion, however, was afterwards rescinded at 
Leeed the instance of the Lords,' and on October 21 the 
el King gave in what he declared to be his final 
Episcopacy. answer on the subject of the Church, in which he 
proposed that at the expiration of three years of Presby- 
terianism ordination should be conferred by bishops, but 
only with the ‘counsel and assistance of Presbyters,’ and 
episcopal jurisdiction exercised in such a way as Parliament 
might approve.? 
‘The Lords, eager as ever to avert a breach, voted on the 
24th that no more than seven persons should be excepted 
Oe. from pardon. On the 26th they agreed to ‘an ex- 
Eton of pedient,’ which would at least have allayed all 
toprevent anxiety as to the use of the King’s negative voice. 


‘reach. - 
. Calas Presbyterianism was to remain in force at the end 
An expe of the appointed three years until some other 
pei’ — arrangement was made, legal presumption being thus 


Oe.27, Biven to the Presbyterian and not to the Episcopal 
mie Kgs system.? The Commons on the other hand pre- 
rejected. ferred to meet the King’s offer with a direct nega- 
tive, and on the 27th they rejected the whole of his proposal.4 

‘The treaty was indeed continued for some wecks longer, as 
the Houses from time to time prolonged it far beyond the 
Significance forty days to which it was originally limited. The 
ofthis votes vote of October 27 was nevertheless its death-blow. 
The King had yielded all that he could reasonably be ex- 
pected to yield, and the Presbyterian majority, which had 
pressed so earnestly for a treaty, had only succeeded in show- 
ing its incapacity for understanding the most elementary con- 
ditions of human nature, and in giving to Charles a stage on 
which he could display his own apparent moderation and fair- 
hess of mind, 3 

Whether Charles was as fair-minded as he appeared to be 
may indeed be doubted, All through October he was urging 


* CF. vi. 533 2). & san th, 
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Hopkins to carry out that plan for his escape which was to 
render all these concessions futile. ‘TI shall hold out as long 

oe. xe, #5 possibly I may,” he wrote on the roth, “but it 
Ciaiee’” cannot be long, for the businesses of the Church 
ansiousto and my friends come so fast upon me that I cannot 
“<9 promise you a week. Therefore lose no time.” “I 
assure you,” he wrote again on the following evening, 
“that I shall have but few days free to act my part; I need 
say no more, but let me know what is possible to be done, 
and then it is for me to judge. I assure you, my friends 
abroad desire my freedom if it be possible more than myself, 
being confident thereby in a great measure to alter the face of 
affairs.” “ Believe me,” he wrote again on the goth, 
“T shall speedily be put to my shifts, or cooped up 
again; wherefore, if you can conveniently I would speak with 
you this night after supper,” * 

Charles indeed had need of haste. With his full knowledge 
the Queen had been weaving plans for a renewal of war, 
The Queen's OU of which came to light to cause irritation 
schemes.” against her husband as well as against herself, In 
one respect, indeed, her hopes proved delusive. She had for 
some tine expected that whenever peace was restored to the 
Continent Mazarin would make it his first object to assist 
Charles to regain his throne. At last the long. hoped-for day 

ow.j: arrived. On October 14, the Treaties of Westphalia 
Tyee* were signed, that between France and the Empire at 
phalia. Minster, and that between the Empire on the one 
hand and Sweden and her Protestant allies on the other at 
Osnabriick ; France thus gaining that predominance in Ger- 
many for which Richelieu and his successor Mazarin had long 
been striving. If, however, the war in Germany was ended, 
the war between France and Spain was not; and, what was 
even more fatal to the Queen’s expectation of receiving pecu- 
niary aid from the French Government, barricades were raised 
in the streets of Paris, and the Queen-Regent was 
obliged to capitulate to the insurgents. In the 
midst of the troubles of the Fronde, Mazarin had no power, 

1 Wagstafie’s Vinuication (ed. 1711), App. 


Oct, a7 


Oct. 20. 


The Fronde. 
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even if he had the will, to aid in the recovery of Charles's 
crown, 

Nevertheless Henrietta Maria continued to hope. Tt was 
true that her son's fleet had, ever since September 19, been 
‘The Prince's blockaded at Helvoetsluys by Warwick,! but the 
fowat Prince of Orange was favourable to his cause, though 
supe unable openly to support him.?- Formoneythe Queen 
Anegotiae sought far and near. She had a negotiation with 
Torsiteasd the Duke of Lorraine for a loan of troops, and an- 
Yeates other with Venice for a loan of money.? Even 
Mazarin, she fancied, hard pressed as he was, might be induced 
to advance money if he were allowed to import into France 
Irishmen who could be converted into soldiers. 

It was, indeed, the growing strength of the Royalists in 
Ireland which, while it seemed to be the strongest, was in 
ha Ques’ reality the weakest, point in the hazardous game 
Resto which the Queen was playing. Early in October 

“Ormond landed at Cork,‘ once more as the King’s 
Lord-Lieutenant, with instructions to knit closely together the 
bonds already forming between Inchiquin and the Confederates, 
and thus to construct out of the followers of both religions a 
united Royalist party, which might not only win Ireland for 
the King, but might, in the end, win England as well. To 
keep up the communication between Ireland and the fleet at 
‘The Prince ‘Helvoetsluys, the Prince was to winter in Jersey.* 
togote The garrison of Scilly having recently declared for 
Jee the King, one more link was added to the chain 
which connected Ireland with the Dutch port in which the 
Royal Navy was lying. As far as can be gathered from exist- 
ing evidence, the Queen and her advisers intended that in 
1649 Ireland should play the part which in 1648 had been 
assigned to Scotland. 

* Summons by the Lord Admiral, Sept. 19, LJ: x. 522. 

2 Memorandum by the Prince of Orange, Groen van Prinsterer, Arch. 
de la Maison d’ Orange Nassatt, ser. 2, iv. 267. 

2 Digby to Ormond, Oct. ff, Carte MSS. Ii. fol 431. 

4 Ormond to Sir A. Blake, Oct. 4, Carte MSS, xxii, fol. 298. 

4 Nicholas to Ormond, Oct. 14 ; Jermyn to Ormond, Oct. jf, Nicholas 
to Ormond, Oct. 33, (bid, xxii, foll, 369, 402, 438. 
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Tt is impossible to doubt that Charles was cognisant of the 
plan of operations which was intended to restore him to power 
cst 1a in the course of the coming year. “ Now,” he wrote 
Alener | ., t© the Queen on the roth, “lest the rumour of my 
tothe concessions concerning Ireland'should prejudice my 
affairs there, I send enclosed letter to the Marquis 
of Ormond, the sum of which is to obey your command, and 
to refuse mine till I certify him I am a free man,”! 

On October 27 Ormond’s arrival in Ireland was kriown at 
Westminster, and on the following day the House of Commons 
came to the knowledge of a letter in which the 
King’s Lord-Lieutenant offered to conclude peace 
knowaat with the Supreme Council,? as well as of other 
tumter, letters which showed that he was preparing in con- 

ret.2g junction with the forces of the Confederates to 
zaad attack Jones's army. Copies of these letters were at 
Gases, once forwarded to Charles with the request that 
he would publicly disavow them.’ On the day on 
which this summons was despatched Charles wrote again to 
shark Ormond. “Though,” he informed him, “you will 
writesio hear that this treaty is near, or at least most likely 
Ormond. Saas 
to be concluded, yet believe it not ; but pursue the 
way you are in with all possible speed.” “Lastly,” he wrote in 
another letter of the same date, “be not startled at my great con- 
cessions concerning Ireland, for that they will come to nothing.” + 

On November 1 Charles returned an evasive answer to the 

request of the Houses that he should disavow Ormond. He 
Nov.z, Said that since the opening of the treaty he had 
Charles's ~— never transacted business relating to Ireland with 
seswerte any but the Parliamentary commissioners, and that 
* he had already consented that upon the conclusion 

of the treaty the Houses should have the sole management of 


+ Extract from a letter from the King tothe Queen, Oct, t0, Zbid, xxii. 
foll, 330 and 334. Ihave substituted ‘I,’ ‘ my," for ‘King of England,’ 
and so forth, which are mere translations of ciphers, 
OF. vi. 63, * Walker, 713 LJ. x. $60. 
‘The King to Ormond, Oct. 28 Carte's Ormond, v. 24; Carte's 
Orig. Letters, i. 185, 
VoL. Iv. Q 
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the Irish war. He therefore considered it unreasonable that 
he should be pressed to make any public declaration on the 
point submitted to him.t 
Though the details of Charles’s communications with 
Ormond were unknown in London, the general impression 
Oct. 2@, produced by his attitude was in accordance with 
Danger” existing facts. “It is the opinion of wise men,” 
combination wrote some one from Newport on October 28, “that 
if the King be resolved not to agree with Parliament he will 
escape hence to the Prince’s fleet, leaving the Parliament and 
the army to their divisions, and to the discontents and hatred 
of the distracted people; his Majesty hoping by the next 
spring to have as fair a game to play over again as he had this 
summer.”? 
To anxiety resulting from knowledge of the personal 
character of the King was added anxiety caused by the 
Oc. 1 temporary nature of the constitutional restraints 
Aperm: hitherto proposed. A pamphlet issued on October 
mentde- 20 pointed out that even if Charles abandoned -the 
muded- control of the militia for twenty years the whole 
question of authority would be reopened at the end of that 
term, whoever might be on the throne at the time. “Grant 
him this,” wrote the anonymous author, “and grant him all. 
Grant him but this to remain according to his request un- 
questionably in the Crown, and his negative vote also, 
and grant him to be a tyrant sw perpetenm, both him and 
his . . . from generation to generation.”* The necessity of 
making a permanent change in the constitution in the direction 
of Republicanism, and of executing justice on Charles as the 
cause of the late bloodshed, were ideas which now took root 
in many vigorous minds on which they had made noimpression 
tions 4 When they were first brought forward by the Level- 
Nereand (ets in the autumn of 1647. Demands of such a 
tiam- kind, and more especially the demand for justice, 
formed the staple of petitions which were beginning to comein 











+ Walker, 73, ¥ Packets of Letters, p. §, E- 4694 24. 
* The Kayal Project, Ex 468, 2% 
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both from soldiers and civilians,! and which culminated in au 
outspoken appeal from Ireton’s regiment to Fairfax, asking him 
Petiion, to stand up against those who had repealed the 
regiment. Vote of No Addresses, and to see that impartial 
justice was ‘done upon all criminal persons,’ and ‘that the 
same fault’ might have the same punishment in the person of 
King or Lord as in the person of the poorest commoner.’ 
Tt was moreover understood that Ireton himself in 
his retirement at Windsor was drawing up an argu- 
mentative defence of the demands which formed 
the subject of these petitions. A conflict was 
evidently impending between Ireton and Fairfax, the result 
of which could not fail to be influenced by the course taken 
by Cromwell. 

It was now known that Cromwell would soon be free to 
throw the weight of his presence and his sword into the 
balance of events in England. After turning back 
from Warrington Cromwell had still to deal with the 
forces under Monro and Musgrave, making in all 
about 7,000 men. Monro, however, not being on 
retreats into good terms with his English allies, made his way 
Scotland through Durham to the Borders, and, crossing the 
‘Tweed into Scotland on September 8, left Musgrave to his 
fate. Lanark and the Committee of Estates, anxious to hold 
Cromwell back from carrying the pursuit across the Border, 
gave orders that no Englishman whe had been in arms in con- 
junction with Hamilton or Monro should be admitted into 
Scotland? 

By this time Cromwell was at Durham pushing steadily 
northwards. He soon learnt that he would not be without 
potent allies in Scotland itself. Argyle had seen in Hamilton's 








"See, for instance, the petitions from Oxford and Leicestershire 
brought before the House on Sept, 30, that styled The Declaration of the 
Army on Oct. 3, and those from Newcastle and from Sir W. Constable's 
regiment on Oct. 10. Zhe Moderate, E. 465, 25; 466, 10; 468, 2. 

+ The Trae Copy of a Petition... by... the Reginent under the 
Command of Con.-Gen, Freton, E. 468, 18. Tt was published on Oct. 19. 
+ Musgrave’s relation, Clarvndon MSS. 2,857; Burnet, vi, 78, 79 
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defeat an opportunity for recovering the power that he had 
Jost. The ministers preached in his favour from one end of 
The Whig- the country to the other. Lord Eglinton roused 
amore the stern Presbyterians of the west, who were known 

in Edinburgh as Whiggamores,' it is said, from the cry 
of Whiggam with which they encouraged their horses, The 
crowd of half-armed peasants who followed in Eglinton’s train, 
and to whose incursion the name of the Whiggamore Raid 
was given, had the popular feeling behind them. ‘They easily 
possessed themselves of Edinburgh, where old Leven secured 
the castle forthem. David Leslie, who had refused to fight 
for Hamilton, placed his sword at the disposal of Argyle, and 
the Chancellor Loudoun, who had been long hesitating between 
the two parties, now openly deserted the Committee of Estates 
and being himself a Campbell brought what authority he 
possessed to the support of the head of his family.” 

‘The Committee of Estates, thrust out of Edinburgh, took 
refuge under Monro's protection at Stirling, where they found 
stonre at themselves again opposed by the Whiggamores,? 
Ssiting- who were now reinforced by Argyle’s Highlanders, 
and by the followers of the few Lowland noblemen who 
adopted their cause. Lanark and the officers of Monro’s army 
argued strongly in favour of fighting the insurgents, believing 
that it would be easy to gain a victory over their heterogeneous 
force. The members of the Committee of Estates were, how- 
ever, too conscious of their political isolation to approve of 
such a course, They promptly opened negotiations, and on 

Seni September 26 abandoned all claim to the government 
‘The Whig ofthe country. It was agreed that Sir George Monro’s 
‘sumphaot. soldiers should return to Ireland, and that all persons 
who had taken part in the defence of the Engagement should re- 
sign whatever offices and places of trust they held in Scotland.* 

‘That the agreement was seriously intended can hardly be 


} This name is, as is well known, the origin of.the later Whig.’ 

3 See Loudoun’s explanation of his change of front, p. 9§ notea. An. 
explanation discreditable to Loudoun is given in Burnet’s Hist. of ts Own 
Vine, ed, 1823, 4.75. * Burnet’s Lives of the Hamilions, vi, 81-83, 

4 dem, vi 81-94; Bloody News from Scotland, E. 465, 22, 
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doubted, In Ireland, however, it was no longer possible for 
Scottish soldiers to take an independent part. On Sep- 
Sept. tember 16 Monk, who distrusted Robert Monro and 
Mol suspected that he intended to support his nephew in 
, maintaining the authority of the Hamilton party, 
fergusand after its disaster at Preston, won over some of the 
Scottish officers and with their help surprised Belfast, 
Carrickfergus, and Coleraine, Robert Monro himself being sent 
as a prisoner to England and lodged in the Tower. When, 
therefore, Sir George Monro’s soldiers in Scotland were making 
ready to cross into Ireland, they learnt that the landing-places 
were all in the hands of English garrisons, and that it had 
become impossible for them to gain a footing in that country. 
Wandering aimlessly about the Scottish Lowlands, they were 
attacked and sadly maltreated by the Whiggamore peasants,' 
On September 15, whilst the negotiation between the 
Scottish parties was still in progress, Cromwell summoned 
Berwick,? and receiving a dilatory answer from the 


‘Sept. 15. 

cxamel” commander of the garrison, applied formally to 
Berwick. the Committee of Estates in a letter in which 
comet he set forth at length how God had at Preston 


spp decided the controversy between them, and asked 
fuce of for the restitution of Berwick and Carlisle, ‘the 
Estates, ancient rights and inheritance® of the kingdom 
of England.’ If this demand was not granted Scotland must 
take the consequences. More hopefully did Cromwell ac- 
sepeas, Credit messengers to Argyle and his party, who had 
anders already on the 13th declared for the restoration of 
* these fortresses to England. By the 21st he had 
brought his whole army across the Tweed, giving strict orders 
against plunder. 
' Burnet, Vie 95, 963 The Earl of Warwtk's Summons, E. 405, 15 
vi at. 
Cromwell to the Governor of Berwick, Sept. 15, Carlyle, Letter lex. 
* Carlyle is certainly wrong in interpreting these words to imply ‘ the 
right to choose eur own King or No-King, and so forth.” 
‘Cromwell to the Committee of Estates, Sept. 16, Carlyle, Letter 
Instauctions from the Committee, Sept.13, Thurloe, i. 100, 
omwell to Lenthall, Oct, 2 Ceriple, Letter laxv. 
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On the following day a conference was held at Mordington, 
on the Scottish side of the Tweed, between Cromwell on one 
Sept.a. side and Argyle on the other, the result of which 
Aon | wasan order to Ludowick Leslie, the governor ot 
Mordisgten. Berwick, to surrender the place. Leslie, however, 
declined to take orders from anyone but Lanark, and it was 
not till the 29th, after the agreement had been effected at 
Stirling, that Lanark confirmed the orders of Argyle. On 
sept yp. September 30 Cromwell entered Berwick, and Car- 
Kewice” isle surrendered a few days later. Musgrave, about 
Soreness" the same time, gave up Appleby, and except 
Scarborough and Pontefract no post in England held out any 
longer against Parliament. 

The surrender of Berwick and Carlisle was not the only 
subject treated on at Mordington. Argyle, whilst his op- 
ponents still held out at Stirling, was anxious to secure the 
services of an English force to countenance the transference of 
authority which he meditated. Cromwell accordingly bade 
amber Lambert advance in all haste towards Edinburgh 
sestforverd. with six regiments of horse and one of dragoons, 
whilst a body of foot was ordered to follow as far as Cockburns- 
path in support.’ Thus encouraged, the Whiggamore leaders 
constituted themselves without Parliamentary authority into a 
Committee of Estates.” 

Having received permission from the English Parliament, 
Cromwell followed Lambert, arriving at Edinburgh on October 4, 

Oct.4. Where he was honourably received and lodged in the 
fmt" Canongate in the house of the Earlof Moray. Argyle 
Rasaic and Johnston of Warriston supped with him that 
evening, What passed between Cromwell and Argyle we have 
no means of knowing, The head of the English party of 


1 Cromwell to Lenthall, Oct. 2, Cariyle, Letter Ixxv. 

2 They had been named by Parliament to sit on the original committee 
(see p. 155), but with express injunctions not to do so unless they would 
acknowledge the proceedings of Parliament in support of the Engage- 
ment. This condition they now threw aside, at the same time excluding 
their rivals in virtue of the stipulations made at Stirling, Barnet 
Vi O7- * LS. &. 520, 
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toleration could hardly long remain on good terms with the 
head of the Scottish party of intolerance ; but for the present 
the alliance between the two was firmly enough cemented by 
; _ theircommon enmity to Hamilton and the Engagers. 
His Onthe 5th Cromwell presented to the new Committee 
of Estates a demand that, im accordance with the 
aresgreed Compact at Stirling, all who had supported the late 
‘a Engagement should be removed from offices of trust 
in Scotland. On the following day he received an uncon: 
Oct. ;, ditional promise from the committee that they would 
cravel. do what after all was no more than their interest 
burgh. required. On the 7th Cromwell left Edinburgh on 
his return to England, leaving Lambert with two regiments of 
cavalry to protect Argyle and his committee from the Engagers.! 
Before leaving Scotland Cromwell gave a letter of recom- 
mendation to Colonel Robert Montgomery, who was about to 
Oc. Start for England, begging the House of Commons 

-, to grant the bearer an order for 2,000 Scottish 
prisoners.* Montgomery's intention was to sell them 
to the King of Spain for service in the Low Countries. 
When, however, he reached England he found that two ship- 
loads of the prisoners had more or less voluntarily engaged to 
go to the foreign plantations,? a phrase which was probably in 
this case a euphemism for Barbadoes. As large numbers of 
their comrades had been allowed to run home to Scotland in 
order to save their keep, it was not without difficulty that 
Montgomery got together the 2,cco he required. His next 
difficulty was that the Spanish Government, which never had 
much money to spare, omitted to make the expected remit- 
tance, and after some time Montgomery, wearied with its 
delays, proposed to transfer his recruits to France. The sum 
h he demanded for them was, however, regarded as exor- 
bitant by Grignon, the French ambassador, and the negotiation 
dragged on without result till the catastrophe arrived which put 











* Cromwell to the Committee of Estates, Oct. §, Cariyle, Leticr 
3 £.-C. Cromwell's Letter, E, 468, 193 A Trae Account, 
* Cromwell to Lenthall, Oct. 8, Carlyle, Letter Ixxviii, 
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an end for the time to the residence of French ambassadors 
in England.! 

On October 14 Cromwell was at Carlisle? After a short 
delay he marched into Yorkshire, where he took up his quarters 

oa x», at Knottingley, to enforce if possible the submission 
Srenveil of Pontefract and Scarborough. Hopeless as was 
weak their position the garrisons of these two fortresses 
tnkave® had no thought of surrender. Desperate men are 
"nals. ready for any deed of violence, and the knowledge 
that Rainsborough, who was known as having been one of the 
first to advocate a trial of the King, had now reached Don- 
caster with his regiment, whetted their desire for vengeance. 
ocuay On October 29 a party sallied out of Pontefract and 
fom, rode into Doncaster, where they gained admission 
murdered. into Rainsborough’s lodgings on the pretence that 
they brought him a message from Cromwell. On his refusal 
to accompany them as a prisoner they shot him dead Slipping 
away before the alarm was given the murderers regained Ponte- 
fract in safety, rejoicing in a deed which did more than any- 
thing else to quicken a cry for blood in the hearts of the 
Independents. 

* Grignon’s despatches constantly refer to this affair. 

* CYS. vi. 57. 

* A Full ond Exact Relation, E. 470, 45 The Moderate, E. 470, 125 
Packets of Letters, E. 470, 17. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


THE REMONSTRANCE OF THE ARMY. 


Asout the middle of October the ery for justice without re- 
spect of persons had been raised more definitely than ever 
before in the petition of Ireton’s regiment.! The 
general approbation accorded that ery by the soldiers 
forjustice strengthened the hands of Ireton, who by that time, 
re-spectof OF at least not long afterwards, had completed the 
long manifesto which for brevity’s sake is usually 
sompietes §=known as Te Remonstrance of the Army.* 


Remen- The whole argument of this Remonstrance ranges 
fie’ round two theses : the danger of continuing to treat 


army. any longer with the King, and the justice and ex- 
continuing pediency of bringing him to trial On the first head 
ULEBim the Remonstrance pointed out that by stirring up 
the King. internal war and by inviting the Scots into England 
the King appeared to have had no other aim than that of con- 
vineing the nation that it could have no peace till he was 
himself restored to power.’ To negotiate with him after this 
would be to acknowledge that his position was independent of 
the nation, and of such acknowledgment he was sure to take 


* Sec p 227. 
2 A Rewonstrance of his Excellency, Thomas Lord Fairfax, General of 
the Parliament's Forces, and of the General Ceuncil of Officers held at St. 
Albans, the 1Oth of November, 1648, tx 473, 11, The date is that of the 
meeting of the council of officers. The Remonstrance itself was finally 
adopted on the 18th. The form printed in Kushworth is a mere abstract. 
* A Kenanstrance, 18, 
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advantage, assuming that all reforms to which he gave his 
consent were merely ‘concessions from his will.’ It might 
further be doubted whether the King would consider himself 
bound by any engagements he might make. He had violated 
all those into which he had hitherto entered, and had been at 
all times ready to revenge himself upon his opponents, as in 
the cases of the members whom he imprisoned in 1628, and 
of the members whom he attempted to seize in 1642.' 

Moreover, there was no form of words which Charles would 
hold to be binding. ‘We know besides, what Court maxims 
pitieiry there are amongst the King’s party concerning some 
of binding fundamental rights of the Crown which the King 
Ls cannot give away, and their common scruple whether 
a King granting away such or any other hereditary crown 
rights can oblige his heirs and successors, or exclude their 
claim; but if all other pretexts fail, their non-obligation to 
what is wrested from them by force in a powerful rebellion, as 
they count it, will serve such a King’s conscience for a shift to 
make a breach where he finds his advantage.” * 

Such was the language of a man, who having, like Ireton, 
watched Charles's acts and words, had the penetration to 
what win deduce from them correctly the secret workings of 
‘gn; his mind. Suppose, he continues in effect to say, 
retored? the King has been restored under the present 
treaty, has submitted to all the obligations you are seeking to 
put upon him, will he not have the credit of bringing back 
peace, and will not he thereby become immensely popular ? 
How then can he be restrained from breaking his word, ex- 
cept by keeping up the existing army to compel him to observe 
it. In that case, howerer, the taxation needed for the purpose 
will weigh the army down with an irresistible burden of un- 
popularity, thus making it unnecessary for the King to resort 
to force to gain his ends.) Each Parliamentary party will 
endeavour to have the King on its side in its struggle 
with its opponents. The small boroughs easily accessible to 
influence will be mainly in his hands and in the hands of the 


1d Remonstrance, 29. * dem, 32. * Wig 
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Cavaliers, and he will thus have the majority of the House of 
Commons at his disposal. 

It was, however, easier to point out the dangers of a 
restoration than to provide a substitute for monarchical 
The Sore. 80Vernment. In making the attempt, Ireton started 
oe with the doctrine afterwards known as that of ‘the 

Sovereignty of the People.’? The Supreme Council 
or Parliament, he declared, ought ‘to consist of deputies or 
representaives freely chosen by? the people, ‘with as much 
equality as may be, and those elections to be successive and 
renewed either at times certain and stated, or at the call of 
some subordinate officer or council entrusted by them for that 
purpose,’ This Supreme Council was to make laws and to 
exercise judicial power over public offenders, ‘ either according 
to the law where it has provided, or their own judgment where 
it has not’? 

Then turning to the question of subjecting the King to 
such judicial power, Ireton urged that Charles had been guilty 

jonor Of AN attempt to convert a limited into an absolute 
iteKings. monarchy, and had thereby shown himself to be a 
oe traitor in the highest degree. Nor was the question 
merely one of inflicting punishment for past misconduct. ‘Ther 
never could be any safety against tyranny, unless it were shown 
to future generations of kings that no king was above human 
law, and therefore practically irresponsible,* 

On this reasoning Ireton based five demands : ‘That the 
capital and grand author of our troubles, the person of the 
King,—by whose commissions, commands or pro- 


“The King 
eseie we cUrement, and in whose behalf, and for whose 
inte” interest only,» . « all our wars and troubles have 


been, with all the miseries attending them,—may be speedily 
brought to justice for the treason, blood, and mischief he is 
therein guilty of ;" that the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 


' [id. 42-46. This is a curious anticipation of the Parliamentary 
system of George IIL, 

* No doubt in speaking of the people he limited his meaning to thoxe 
who had a stake in the country. See vol. iii, 388, 

» A Kemensirance, V5, 16. * fem, 20, 27. 
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York should be summoned to surrender for trial on pain of 
being declared incapable of governing, and sentenced to die 
without mercy if found in England or its dominions; that 
capital punishment might be executed on a sufficient number 
of the King’s instruments in both wars ; that other delinquents 
should be moderately fined; and, finally, that the soldiers 
might receive payment of their arrears. 

Tt may well have been that in the beginning of November 
Treton considered that the time was come to lay his draft 
Ireton and before the representatives of the army, and though 
¥arfs. there is no evidence on the subject, it is probable 
4 Geancil that he urged Fairfax to summon once more the full 
tomes. Council of the Army to take it into consideration. 
What Fairfax did was to summon a Council of Officers alone, 
to meet at St. Albans on November 7, thus excluding the 
Agitators whose voices might be expected to be given in 
Ireton’s favour rather than in his own. 

On the appointed day the sittings of this Council were 
opened in the old Abbey Church of St. Albans. The first 
& day's meeting was mainly occupied with prayers and 

low 7 : z 
ksfimt’” a sermon; the meetings of the 8th and gth with 
nei complaints of the niggardliness of Parliament in 
withholding the soldiers’ pay, and in omitting to provide for 
the widows and orphans of those who had fallen in its service. 

Nov.1o. It was not till the roth that the main question was 
jrton's reached, and it is probable—though here again 
pasted direct evidence is wanting—that Ireton’s draft was 
then laid before the council. If so its drastic proposals did 


1 A Remonstrance, 62-65, Thus far The Remonstrance was mainly if nut 
entirely the work of Ireton, Not only are the thoughts his, but there is 
contemporary evidence to thatefiect. “This Declaration wasboth hatched 
and penned by his,” i.e, Cromwell's, “son Ireton against the consent of 
the General.” Letter of Kntelligence, Nov. 20, Clarendon ASS, 2,920. 
Lilburne, too, speaks of great ones at head-quarters whose high and 
mighty Declaration, drawn by Ireton at Windsor, when he pretended to 
lay down his commission.’ Legaé, Fundamental Liberties, p. 31, E. 560, 
14. According to More. Pragmaticus (E. 473, 35), Iveton was assisted by 
Hugh Peters, How a later addition was made to the Remonstrance will 


“il appear farther on, 
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not fail to stir opposition, many of the colonels taking alarm 
lest the army should be discredited as being the chief fomenter 

of the troubles of the nation, and combining in 
Sprestion expressing a ‘wish that the hearts of King and 
colonels kingdom’ might be knit together in a threefold cord 
of love,”? 

It was, perhaps, to counteract this unexpected demonstra- 
tion that, when the council met again on the sath, a strongly- 

Nov.2x, worded petition from the three regiments of Fleet- 
Agettion wood, Whalley, and Barkstead was presented to 
regiments, Fairfax? Fairfax was mot to be thus intimidated. 
Fsirax Nothing, he said, ‘was so dear to him as the com- 
hismind. plete settling of the liberties and peace of the king- 
dom.’ He would, therefore, ‘proceed to such things as may 
give most hopes of justice and righteousness to flow down 
equally to all, without any overture tending to the overthrow of 
the government of the kingdom,’ and would ‘clearly commit 
his share of interest in this kingdom into the common bottom 
of Parliament, and when his Majesty’ should ‘give his con- 
currence to what is tendered, and what else shall be proposed 
by the Parliament necessary for procuring the rights and 
liberties of the people,’ he would ‘to the utmost of his en- 
deavour maintain and defend his Majesty and his Parliament 
in that just, long-desired agreement.’? 

Under any circumstances such a declaration would have 
carried weight. As matters stood it was absolutely decisive. 
wes: It was impossible for Ireton and his supporters to 
promise confront King and Parliament in opposition to their 
ssrel'® own general. In order to find a way out of the 
difficulty a compromise appears to have been agreed to, On 
the one hand, when the question was put ‘ whether they should 
acquiesce in the results of the treaty,’ it was carried in the affir- 
mative, only six votes, it is said, being given to the contrary. 


1 The Representations and Consullations of the General Council of the 
Army, Es 472, 3+ The name General Council was frequently used from 
habit of this council of officers, 

2 A Petition from several Regiments, E. 470, 32. 

* The Representations and Consutiations, Se, Bs 472, 3. 
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On the other hand, it was resolved that the army should in 
tervene in the negotiation, by submitting to Charles certain 
indispensable conditions, which, if he accepted them, were 
afterwards to be laid before Parliament. On this the council 
adjourned to the 16th, apparently in order to afford time for 
Fueag the consideration of the proposed conditions before 
‘Mesting of they were finally adopted! On the rsth an informal 
meeting of officers was held at the Bul’s Head Jan, 
which ended in their declaring ‘their most pious and unani- 
mous resolutions for peace.’ * 

‘That Ireton expected that the overture about to be made 

would be attended with successful results is in the highest 

Acoatrne degree improbable, and he had been for some time 
peween in communication with Lilburne, from whom he 
and'saldies. hoped to find support. It had been at Cromwell's 
suggestion that conferences had recently been held between a 
number of the Levellers and the more thoroughgoing In- 
dependents of the army, including, as may fairly be presumed, 
many of the Agitators who had been excluded by Fairfax from 
the council. 

‘The first conference elicited an unexpected difference of 
opinion. The first thing to be done, according to the soldiers, 
Adiference Was ‘to cut off the King’s head, and force and 
of opinions thoroughly purge, if not dissolve, the Parliament.’ 
‘To this Lilburne took exception. It was true, he said, that 
the King was ‘an evil man in his actions, and divers of his 


* Letter from St. Albans, Nov. 14) Suckers of Letters, Ex 472,93 
2 to Joachimi, Nov. 4}, Add. MSS. 17,677, T. fol. 283. That 
there was practical unanimity in the council is known from a letter written 
on the 17th to Hammond by Ireton and three other colonels. «Tt hath 
pleased God, and we are persuaded in much mercy, even miraculously to 
dispose the hearts of your friends in the army, as one man . . . to inter- 
pose in this treaty, yet in such wise, both for matter and manner as, we 
Delieve, will not only refresh the bowels of the saints and all other faithful 
people of this kingdom, but be of satislaction to every honest member of 
Varliament when tendered to them and made public, which will be within 
avery few days.” Letters detween Hammond and the Committee... at 
Derby House, 87. 
2A Remonstrance from the Army, E, 412, 13 
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party as bad,’ but that was no reason for trusting the army with 
political power. It was the people’s interest ‘to keep up one 
tyzant to balance another,’ and not ‘to devolve all the govern- 
ment of the kingdom into the wills and swords of the army.’ 

After this explosion, those present at the conference quicted 
down, and it was resolved that a committee of both sections 
should be appointed to meet the difficulty, This 
Acm-'” committee accordingly met in London, at the Nag’s 
the Nags Head Tavern, on November 15, the very day on 
Hest which the officers at St. Albans were giving expression 
to their desire for peace with the King. The committee came 
to the conclusion that an agreement, apparently on the lines 
of the old Agreement of the Peopie, should be drawn up, and 
that it would meet again at head-quarters to give effect to this 
on recy. PUTPOSe. Accordingly, either on the x6th or x7th, 
Attepaary it moved to St. Albans, where, finding that time was 
measure: pressing, as there was little likelihood that the King’s 
answer to the overtures from the army would be long delayed, 
it determined that it would be sufficient for the present to add 
some paragraphs to the draft of the Remonstrance. ‘These 
paragraphs were to point in the direction of the proposed 
agreement, on the understanding that until both sections of 
the committee were at one in this matter, no attempt should 
be made by the army to dissolve Parliament by force.! 

Even if this circumstantial statement had never reached 
us, it would haye been easy to discover, from internal evid- 
ence alone, that much in the concluding paragraphs of the 


"The story is mainly taken from Lilbume’s Legal, Fundamental 
Liberties, pp. 29, 30, E. 60, 14. Lilburne spesks there of the necessity 
of making the addition at once, and though he gives no reason for haste, 
it is obvious that he must have been thinking of the necessity of being 
ready when the King’s answer arrived, On the 15th some Agitators 
wrote to the citizens of London protesting against the idea of their being 
against the treaty ‘ provided that we may be assured of sccurity for the 
future, our arrears paid, the great burden of the kingdom removed and 
taken off, religion settled, ard the subject freed from all tyranny and 
oppression cither from Prince or representatives.’ d Remorstrance from 
the Arny, E. 472, 13. The writers were probably those who sit on the 
Nag’s Head Committee. 
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Remonstrance in its final shape either proceeded from some 
other pen than Ireton’s, or were at least written by him under 
Anaist;  theinfluence of the Levellers. The constitutional pro- 
Remon” Visions bear the appearance of a compromise between 
the author of the Heads of the Proposals and the 
authors of the Agreement of the People. Parliament 
impreniae is to be required, after fixing a date for its own 
dissolution, and providing for its biennial successors, to 
ordain that all who had fought on the King’s side should be 
excluded from voting at elections or sitting in Parliament for 
a competent number of years,’ and the same condition was 
to be imposed on all who should ‘oppose or not join in agree- 
Resriations Ment to this setilement,’ Parliaments thus chosen 
gn fusre were to have supreme power with two reservations : 
Yaclaments Fes, that they might not question anyone for the 
part taken by him in the civil war, except so far as had been 
determined by the existing Parliament; and, secondly, that 
they might not take away ‘any of the foundations of common 
right, liberty, or safety, contained in this settlement or agree- 
ment.’ Further, any representative in Parliament was to be at 
liberty to enter his dissent, that the people might have an 
opportunity of judging how far he had been faithful to his 
trust. Moreover, no future king was to be admitted ‘ but upon 
the election of, and as upon trust from the people, by such 
their representatives, nor without disclaiming and disavowing 
all pretence to a negative voice against the determinations of 
the said representatives or Commons in Parliament.’ ! 

“These matters of general settlement’ were to be pro- 
claimed by Parliament or ‘by the authority of the Commons 
‘AnAgee. therein, and to be further, established by general 
ment of the contract or agreement of the people with their sub- 
deneded. scriptions thereunto,’ No one, moreover, was to 
‘benefit by this agreement who shall not consent and subscribe 








| Apparently some of these constitutional provisions are taken from 
Ireton’s original draft, others from the suggestions of Lilburne and his 
followers, There is mo clearly cut line between the two parts of the 
Remonstrance, It would be curious to know who first suggested the idea 
of an elective monarchy. 
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thereunto ; nor any king be admitted to the crown, or other 
person to any office or place of public trust, without express 
accord or subscription to the same.”! 

Between the earlier and the later parts of the Remonstrance 
there is an evident breach of continuity. In the one the basis 
conast_ - Of the constitution is the sovereignty of the people ; 
thetwo, in the other, the acceptance of a certain constitu- 
RxScf ts tional scheme not yet accepted by any legal or 
strance. Popular authority. In this, as in other respects, 
such as the absence of a House of Lords and the establi: 
ment of an elective monarchy without a negative voice—this 
iy part of the Remonstrance foreshadowed The Instru- 
Zasirament ment of Government which, four years later, was 
seers fore» issued as the constitutional charter of the Protec- 

torate. On the other hand, the Council of State 
which played so important a part both in Zhe Meads of the 
Proposals and in The Instrument of Government is here passed 
over in silence, 

On November 16, whilst Ireton and the Levellers were 
working together in amending and completing the Remon- 
strance, the Council of Officers despatched to the 
Theanny’s King the proposals which had been put into shape 
ture to since its last meeting on the 11th? In these Charles 
was asked to grant no merely temporary concessions 
to last for ten or twenty years, but a permanent constitutional 
settlement. A period was to be fixed by statute to the sitting 
of the existing Parliament, and its place was to be taken by 
biennial Parliaments in which the House of Commons was to 
be elected under an improved system as far as the distribution 
of seats was concerned, though no provision was made for 
lowering the franchise. The militia was to be superintended 
by a Council of State, and the great officers of the crown to 
be appointed by Parliament for ten years, and after that by the 
King, whose choice was, however, to be limited to selection 
out of three names submitted to him by Parliament. Only 
five Englishmen were to be excepted from pardon, the com- 
positions of all other Royalists being fixed at a moderate sum, 

! A Remonstrance from the Army, 65-67. * See p. 238. 
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‘The arty was for the present to be kept on foot, and a fixed 
establishment provided for it, but only till two months had 
elapsed after the meeting of the first biennial Parliament, to 
which would thus be given a free hand in all matters relating 
to the defence of the realm. 

Such were the main conditions on the acceptance of which 
the Council of Officers professed its readiness to restore the 
On accep King, the Queen, and their royal issue ‘to a con- 
‘Kugtste ition of safety, honour, and freedom in this nation, 
restored. —_ without diminution to their personal rights, or farther 
limitation to the exercise of the regal power’! Like the Four 
Bills, presented twelve months before, this overture omitted 
all reference to the ecclesiastical questions in dispute, and did 
not directly touch on the burning question of the negative 
voice. Practically, however, by depriving Charles of control 
Natwreor O¥et the armed force and the appointment of officials, 
thechanges it made it impossible for him, if he once accepted 
seuitsi: | the conditions, to set the will of Parliament at de- 
fiance, and virtually asked him to substitute a monarchy of 
influence for a monarchy of authority, Nurtured as he had 
been in the traditions of the Tudors and the Stuarts, Charles 
was, in short, required to anticipate, in all essential points, the 
system which prevails in the reign of Victoria, 

‘Though Ireton had consented to the transmission of these 
proposals to Newport, it is most unlikely that he anticipated 
Treton does anything else than their summary rejection. For 
qaueret* some days news had been arriving from the Isle of 
—, Wight which gave little reason to expect that the 
King would be found in a yielding mood. On the rath Charles 
again wrote to Hopkins? to inquire about the tides and the 
Charles «Stations of the guards which he would have to evade 
Aisin ig after succeeding in getting clear of the Castle? As 
ames. had happened before, his project was betrayed to 
the Committee of Derby House, and on the 13th the com- 
mittee wrote to inform Hammond that the King intended to 

© His Majesty's Declaration, E. 473) 5« * See p. 22} 

* The King to Hopkins, Nov, 12, Wagstaffe's Vindication (ed. 1711) 
App. 163 
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escape and to make for Gosport on the night of the 16th 
or 17th.! 

If there was nothing now disclosed to indicate Charless 
further intentions, a belief was abroad that if he were once 
oy free he would put himself at the head of the force 
s»pposed ~— which Ormond hoped to gather together in Ireland 
peu in the following year. Moreover, there had been, 
soon after the overthrow of the Scots at Preston, a complete 
change in the management of the fleet in Holland. The 
Presbyterian Vice-Admiral, Lord Willoughby of Parham,? had 
treneg been discarded, and Rupert appointed in his place. 
see There was no mystery about Rupert’s intention to 

act in combination with Ormond, “The seamen,” 
according to a London newspaper, “report that, if they are 
not all pleased when the treaty comes to a period, they can 
prevail with. . . . Tromp to conduct them out of the harbour, 
and when they are on the main, they'll get away in an Irish 
mist, which is now thicker than a Scottish.” * 

‘Under these circumstances Ireton, knowing as he did that, 

if Charles succeeded in getting away, all constitutional arrange- 

Nov.2n ents would be made in vain, joined three other 
flue” colonels, Harrison, Desborough, and Grosvenor, in 
colonels writing a letter to Hammond on the 17th, the day 
on which the overtures from the army were being brought 
under Charles's eye. After touching on the excellence of 
these overtures and on the desire of everyone in the army that 
peace might be secured,‘ the four colonels turned to a subject 
Hammond Which would brook no delay. Considering,” they 
tikiego Wrote, “of what consequence the escape of the 
cap King from you in the interim may prove, we haste 
this despatch to you, together with our most eamest request 
that, as vou tender the interest of this nation, of God's people, 
or of any moral men, or as you tender the ending of England's 
troubles, or desire that justice and righteousness may take 
place, you would see to the securing of that person from escape, 

+ Com, of D. H. to Hammond, Nov. 13, Letters between Hammond 
and the Com. of D. H. 85. # See p. 170. 

* The Perf. Weekly Account, E. 472) 10. 4 Seep. 238, note 1, 
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whether by returning him to the Castle, or such other way as 
in thy wisdom and honesty shall seem meetest.” ‘Then follow 
words significant of the relations now existing between Fairfax 
Thefour 2nd the writers. “ We are confident,” they proceed, 
sobaele “you will receive ina few days the duplicate of this 
pd desire, and an assurance from the General and Army 

* to stand by you in it ; and, in the meantime, for our 
parts, though it may not be very considerable to you, we do 
hereby engage to own you with our lives and fortunes therein, 
which we should not so forwardly express, but that we are 
impelled to the premises in duty and conscience to God and 
man.” 

Evidently Ireton was secure of the acceptance of the 
Remonstrance by the Council of the Army in the event of 
Chutes Charles's rejection of the last overture. On the 
ects the yyth, the day on which the letter of the four colonels 
thearmy- was written, Charles briefly, though in character- 
istically indirect fashion, rejected the terms laid before him. 
He was willing, he replied, writing either to Fairfax or to the 
Council of Officers, to annul all declarations against Parliament 
and to consent to an act of oblivion embracing all his subjects. 
It would, however, be necessary for him to come to London 
if he was to put into formal shape his other concessions. 
“These,” he added, “being perfected, his Majesty believes his 
two Houses will think it reasonable that the proposals of the 
army concerning the succession of Parliaments and their due 
elections should be taken into consideration.” Not only had 
he, by implication, acknowledged the nullity of the concessions 
already offered by him at Newport, but by ignoring all the 
demands for security made by the Council of Officers, and by 
offering to submit its constitutional proposals to a Parliament 
which detested the army, he practically set both Parliament 
and army at defiance. 

By this time Charles’s favourite plan of balancing one 
party against another was thoroughly discredited. Even the 
Houses had not been moved by the proceedings at St. Albans to 

* Treton and others to Hammond, Nov. 17, Leiters detween Hammond 
Gud the Com, of D. H. 87. 
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throw themselves into his arms, It is true that on the 13th the 
House of Lords, being in desperate straits for money, 
Hamkos” agreed to liberate Hamilton on payment of a fine of 
heated,  100,000/ Yet on the rsth the two Houses con- 
‘The King curred in a vote that Charles himself should be 
facet tsettled in a condition of honour, freedom, and 
eee safety’ only upon his agreeing to accept without 
* alteration the propositions which he had rejected 
or amended at Newport.! 
The Council of Officers was likely to take still more active 
measures. Charles had made the path easy to those who were 
Now 18. compassing his destruction, and when, on the 18th, 
Counc o¢ his reply was read in the council, the only dis- 
Giicer 4, sentients to the acceptance of the Remonstrance 
Memon were Colonel Rich and Captain Cecil.® Fairfax, 
the Army. resolute in the field, had no intellectual initiative, 
and was therefore no match for Ireton in council. 
On the zoth the Remonstrance was presented to the House 
of Commons by Colonel Ewer and some other officers in the 
Now», name of the whole army.* It was only natural that 
kispre an attempt to cut the constitutional knot by the 
the House intervention of the army should be resented by a 
hitieteor bOdY Of men who still hoped, however unreasonably, 
the House, to solve all difficulties by argument. It is true that 
the Commons could not regard the question from the purely 
Royalist point of view, as they believed as firmly as the army 
that the King had attempted for the sake of power to change a 
limited into an absolute monarchy, and that he must in some 
way or other be subjected to Parliamentary control. Yet they 
detested the idea of making parliaments democratic, and still 
more the idea of allowing the army in any way to influence 
the decisions of the Houses. It was no blame to the majority 
of the members that they shrank instinctively from the pro- 
posal to bring the King to trial, not only as subversive of the 
traditional respect for monarchy, but also as tending to over: 
throw that respect for law upon which their own claim to 
reverence was based, 
1 LJ. x 587, 592? Mere, Mititarie, B 473,8 © © CJ. vi Ste 
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Whether the House of Commons had any means of offering 
permanent resistance to the army may well be doubted, but it 
Laie is certain that it would be unable to gain eyena 
deecs in tactical success unless it opened its eyes to those 
fhe radical facts to which it had long been blind. The 

“ws root of the matter lay in the acknowledgment by the 
army that, from good motives or bad ones, Charles never would 
consent to those changes in the constitution which Presbyterians 
and Independents concurred in desiring, and that he must there- 
fore either be restored on his own terms—that is to say, with no 
more than a temporary abandonment of his right of appointing 
officials, controlling the armed force, and hindering legislation by 
his possession of a negative voice—er he could not be restored 
atall, It was indeed possible that if the House promptly con- 
curred with the demand of the Remonstrance by dethroning 
the King, it might win over to its side Fairfax and those who had 
supported him in the first meetings of the Council of Officers, 
and thus reduce the army for a time to impotence by dividing 
it m twain, 

That the Commons should take so bold a step was not to 
be expected. Large bodies of men are incapable of sudden 
The changes of position, and the House, on receiving the 
a Remonstrance, obeyed its instinct of inertness by 
goasiderae simply postponing its consideration tothe 27th. On 
Remon _ the following day it proceeded to discuss the treaty 
strane, with the King, as though he could ever be won to 
adopt the constitutional views which were accepted at West- 
minster.! In one respect, indeed, the Houses hoped to give 
satisfaction to Charles. On the 18th they had con- 
fark ofe curred on the names of seven persons to be banished, 
iwiishel, pamely, Norwich, Holland, Capel, Loughborough, 
amor?" Lingen, Laugharme, and Owen,? every one of whom 
teas ta be had been a promoter of the recent insurrections. 
from pardon. On the zast, the day after the Remonstrance had 
been presented, they also concurred on the names of seven 
persons to be absolutely excepted from pardon. Of these only 
one, Judge Jenkins, was within their power, whilst the other six, 


* GJvvie Ba * haf & 590, 59% 
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Newcastle, Digby, Byron, Langdale, Grenvile, and Dodington, 
had already escaped to the Continent, so that in their case the 
Sentence was merely equivalent to one of banishment for life.' 
If the Houses expected to win Charles by any concessions 
short of absolute submission, they were soon undeceived. On 
Nowa, the 17th, the day on which he defied the army, he 
Charles" defied the Houses by again refusing to change his 
fete answeron the subject of his directions to Ormond. 
On the 21st he declared that he would not go a step 
Roya beyond his former offer relating to the Church. 
Episcopacy might be suspended for three years and 

limited when the three years came to an end, but it must not 
be abolished, nor were the bishops’ lands to be alienated in 


iow. perpetuity.? When these answers reached London 
iagon®” the Houses could not resolve on any definite course, 


and on the 25th they contented themselves with ex- 
tending the time of the negotiation to the 27th. 
Ormond. — Before that day arrived Charles threw a sop to them 
by placing in the hands of their commissioners a letter to 
Ormond requiring him to desist from any further dealings with 
the Irish confederates.* 

On November 27 the commissioners took leave of Charles, 
carrying with them his final answers, and the letter 
Tecm to ‘Ormond, which, as he had previously instructed 
iietare the Lord Lieutenant to disregard anything he might 
ial write in captivity, was absolutely valueless.4 

‘Though this particular act of duplicity remained for the 
present undiscovered, the army had knowledge enough of 
‘Thearmy Charles’s double dealing to render it increasingly 
impatien’s impatient of the persistence with which the Houses 
Sromysit were attempting to set him again upon the throne. 
Treton. It was, moreover, by this time known at St. Albans 
that Cromwell was at last prepared to support the main con- 
tention of the Remonstrance—the demand for the execution 
of justice upon all offenders without respect of persons. 

* LJ. x 5870 595s 59% 

3 Walker, 81; Peck's Desid. Curiora, 404. 

* The King to Ormond, Nov. 25, Wa/ker, 95. * See p. 225 
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Enough of Cromwell's correspondence of this time has 
been preserved to enable us to some extent to follow the growth 
Noy.6, Of this resolve in his mind. A letter written by him 
Cromwell's to Hammond on November 6,! before the meeting 
Hammond. of the Council of Officers at St. Albans, bears 
Semeof evidence of Cromwell's inability as yet definitely to 
pendents make up his mind on the great question of the trial 
wept? ae of the King. It appears from this letter that Crom- 
well had heard that a party amongst the Indepen- 
dents, including Vane,? Pierrepont, and Hammond, in their 
alarm at the thoroughgoing reforms demanded by the Levellers, 
were anxious to come to an understanding with the King on 
the basis of moderate Episcopacy and toleration. It was to 
this state of opinion that he now addressed himself. 

“Dear Robin,” wrote Cromwell, “I trust the same spirit 
that guided thee heretofore is still with thee. Look to thy 
cromwars heart ; thou art where temptations multiply. I fear 
GExt lest our friends should burn their fingers, as some 
He de others did not long since, whose hearts have ached 

fe depres 3 5 
Gates offence for it.’ How easy it is to find arguments for what 
yaken with We would have ; how easy to take offence at things 

well called Levellers, and run into an extremity on the 
other hand, meddling with an accursed thing. Peace is only 
good when we receive it out of our Father’s hand, most 
dangerous to go against the will of God to attain it, War is 
good, when led to it by our Father ; most evil when it comes 
from the lusts that are in our members. We wait upon the 
Lord who will teach us and lead us, whether to doing or 
suffering. ‘Tell my brother Heron‘ I smiled at his expres- 
sion concerning wise friend’s® opinion, who thinks that the 

1 Cromwell to Hammond, Nov. 6, Clarke Papers, ii. 49. This letier 
is signed Heron's Brother. Teron stands for Vane, whom Cromwell 
constantly styles his brother. It begins * Dear Robin’ like all Cromwell's 
letters to Hammond, and the language is unmistakably Cromwell's. 

For Vane's anxiety to come to terms with the King, see p. 217. 

* Probebly alluding to his own and Ireton’s efforts to win the King in 
1647. 4 i.e, Vane. 
® Probably Pierrepont. Both Vane and Pierrepont were at Newport 
85 commissioners for the treaty. 
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enthroning the K ing with Presbytery brings spiritual slavery, but 
with a moderate Episcopacy works a good peace. Both are a 
hard choice ; I trust there’s no necessity of either, 
Goeeeee except our base unbelief and fleshly wisdom make 
restoration itso; but if I have any logic it will be easier to 
Junderte —tyrannise having that he likes and serves his turn, 
Eolscopacy- than what you know and all believe he so much dis- 
likes 3! but, as to my brother himself, tell him indeed I think 
some of my friends have advanced too far, and need make an 
honourable retreat.” 

Cromwell was influenced by his own experience in Scot- 
land. If he had come so easily to an understanding with 
Analliance Atgyle, why should it be difficult to come to an 
yiishe™" understanding with the Presbyterians in England? 
terians “T hope,” he continued, “the same experience will 
keep thy heart and hands from him against whom 
God hath so witnessed, though reason should suggest things 
never so plausible. I pray thee tell my brother Heron thus 
much from me, and if a mistake concerning our compliance 
with Presbytery perplex an evil business—for so I account it-- 
and make the wheels of such a chariot go heavy, I can be 
passive and let it go, knowing that innocency and integrity lose 
nothing by a patient waiting upon the Lord.” 

Evidently some of Cromwell's Independent friends had 
been blaming him for coming to terms with Argyle. “Our 
Cromwell papers,” he continues in self-justification, “are pub- 
iuaites bis Jic. Let us be judged by them. Answers do not 
Argyle. involve us? I profess to thee I desire from my 
heart—I have prayed for it—I have waited for the day to see 
union and right understanding between the godly people— 
-Scots, English, Jews, Gentiles, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, and all. Our brothers of Scotland—really * 


4 ke, easier for the King to tyrannise with Episeopacy than with 
Presbytery. 

3 Le, We are bound by oar own words, not by the answers made by 
the Scots, Cromwell perhaps refers to the answer made by the Commitee 
of Estates on Oct. 6, in which they speak of * these covenanted kingdoms,’ 
E. 468, 19. 4 fz, not merely politieally. 
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Presbyterians—were our greatest enemies, God hath justified 
us in their sight—caused us to requite good for evil—caused 
them to acknowledge it publicly by acts of State and privately, 
and the thing is true in the sight of the sun ; it is a high con- 
viction upon them, Was it not fit to be civil, to profess love, 
to deal with clearness with them for the removing of prejudice ; 
to ask them what they had against us, and to give them an 
honest answer? This we have done, and no more ; and herein 
is a more glorious work in our eyes than if we had gotten the 
sacking and plunder of Edinburgh, the strong castle into our 
hands, and made a conquest from the Tweed to the Orcades ; 
and we can say, through God, we have left such a witness 
amongst them, as if it work not yet, by reason the poor souls 
are so wedded to their government,! yet there is that convic- 
tion upon them that will undoubtedly have its fruit in due time,” 

One lesson more Cromwell drew from his experience in 
Scotland, The new Committee of Estates had taken on itself 
New dee. ' dissolve the late Parliament and to order fresh 
foot a” elections. “I have,” wrote Cromwell, “ one word 
nus (more to say. Thy friends, dear Robin, are in heart 
eneiole’” and profession what they were ; have not dissembled 
eorsidered. their principles at all. Are not they a little justified 
in this, that a lesser party of a Parliament hath made it lawful 
to declare the greater part a faction, and made a Parliament 
nuil and called a new one, and to do this by force, and this 
by the same mouths that condemned it in others? Think of 
the example and of the consequence, and let others think of 
it too, if they be not drenched too deep in their own reason 
and opinion.” To cut the knot of the constitutional difficulty 
in England not by a mere forcible expulsion of members, but 
bya forcible dissolution followed by new elections, was the 
expedient which, at least for the moment, commended itself 
to Cromwell’s mind. 

In this letter, written by Cromwell on November 6, there 
is no indication whatever of any wish to bring the King to trial, 
#nd no definite indication of any wish even to dethrone him. 
A fortnight later all was changed. On the 2oth, after Cromwell 

* £¢, the Presbyterian government of the Church, 
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had had time to digest the answer given by Charles on the 17th 
‘to the army's demand for security,! he forwarded to Fairfax 


Nov.2, @ bundle of regimental petitions couched in what 
Srmvelis was now the usual style. “I find,” he wrote, “a very 


one. great sense in the officers . . . for the sufferings and 
Hope br the ruin of this poorkingdom, and in themalla very 
‘etre pect’ great zeal to have impartial justice done upon 
sf pees offenders ; and I must confess I do in all, from my 
heart, concur with them, and I verily think and am persuaded 
‘they are things which God puts into our hearts.” ? 

By this time, too, Cromwell was growing impatient of the 
proceedings of the Presbyterians at Westminster, Amongst 
‘Onder for _ the prisoners in his custody was Sir John Owen, who 
tyuesorl had headed a rising in North Wales? and had in 
‘Owco. consequence been voted a traitor. Cromwell now 
received an order to send this man up to London that he 
might, in accordance with the vote of the 18th,‘ be banished 
‘on making his composition. He at once flamed up in wrath. 
“If Ibe not mistaken," he wrote to two members 
of the House, “the House of Commons did vote all 
those traitors that did adhere to or bring inthe Seots 
in their late invading of this kingdom under Duke Hamilton ; 
and not without very clear justice, this being a more prodigious 
treason than any that had been perfected before ; because the 
former quarrel was that Englishmen might rule over one 
another, this to vassalise us to a foreign nation ; and their fault 
who have appeared in this summer's business is certainly 
double to theirs who were in the first, because it is the repe- 
tition of the same offence against all the witnesses that Gud 
has borne, by making and abetting a second war.”* 

Here, then, and not in any constitutional ideas about limited 
monarchy, lay the root of Cromwell’s cry for justice on delin- 
quents, n which, after long hesitation, he had at last included a 





1 See p. 244. 

* Cromwell to Fairfax, Nov. 20, Ani, vii. 1,339. The letter ta 
reprinted by Carlyle (Letter Ixxxiii.) with unnecessary changes of form. 

* See p. 145. * See p. 246. 

+ Cromwell to Jenner and Ashe, Nov. 20, Carlyle, Letter luxxii. 
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cry for justice on the King. The men who had invited 
foreigners ‘to vassalise us’ must die without respect of persons, 
in expiation of so great a crime. In a second letter 
Cromwet's to Hammond, written on the 25th, Cromwell strove 
Feldet ont justify his change of ground in the spirit of one 
Gainqvents. who argues because he has made up his mind, not 
Nov.2s in that of one who has resolved to follow the argu- 
fiilerte ment whithersoever it may lead him. With the 
Remonstrance itself he deals somewhat slightingly, 
not being much concemed with constitutional considerations, 
though he is thoroughly in accordance with its general con- 
Hammond's Clusions. God,” Hammond had argued, “hath 
argument. appointed authorities among the nations, to which 
active or passive obedience is to be yielded. This resides 
in England in the Parliament, ‘Therefore active or passive 
Cwomwelts Tesistance is forbidden.”! “All,” replies Cromwell, 
eels, “agree that there are cases in which it is lawful to 
resist? The only question is ‘whether ours be such a case.’ 
Then follow suggestions rather than arguments, Is.Saéus popudi 
a sound position? Secondly, does the treaty carried on at 
Newport violate the engagements made by Parliament with 
the army ; and, if so, is it likely to provide for the safety of 
the people? “Thirdly,” asks Cromwell, “whether 
Eihoty of this army be not a lawful power called by God to 
oppose and fight against the King upon some stated 
grounds ; and being in power to such ends may not oppose 
one name of authority for these ends as well as another 
name?” 

It was an audacious suggestion, against which Cromwell 
himself had once protested with all his might, and from which 
Thetesi. e¥en now he soon draws back in alarm. “ Truly,” 
a he proceeds, “these reasonings may be but fleshly.” 

He then falls back on providences as supporting his 
position, and on the steady growth of a feeling amongst the 
people of God, doubtless by His inspiration. “If the Lord,” 
he writes, “have in any measure persuaded His people, as 


‘ “is forbidden” is only suggested as representing *‘&e,” in the 
priginal 
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generally He hath, of the lawfulness, nay, of the duty :—this 
persuasion prevailing upon the heart is faith, and the more the 
difficulties there are, the more the faith.” There must there- 
fore be no longer hesitation. Neither fear of the Levellers 
and of their destructive principles, nor the hesitations of those 
who cling to the doctrine of non-resistance, holding that ‘the 
people of God may have as much or more good the one way 
than the other, must be a hindrance to resolute action. 
“Good,” bursts out Cromwell, “by this man, against whom 
the Lord hath witnessed, and whom thou knowest! Is this so 
in their hearts, or is it reasoned, forced in?” * 

Cromwell cared more for the thing to be done than for the 
way in which it was done. Far into the future he could not 
look, and he had no appreciation of the instinctive horror with 
which the English people regarded an army which counted its 
impulses as the revelation of the will of God. He might be 
able to remove the immediate obstacle in the way of peace, 
but it was beyond his power to lay broad the foundations of 
the peace for which he sighed? 





} Cromwell to Hammond, Nov. 25, Carlyle, Letier Ixxxv. 

+ Whilst these pages are passing through the press the new volume of 
Mr. W, D, Hamilion’s Calendar of Domestic State Papers (1648-1649) 
has brought to my knowledge the leiters of Crewe to Swinfen recently 
presented to the Record Office. The one dated Nov, 6 is a good example 
of the view of the ordinary timid Presbyterian, without any grasp of the 
political situation, Crewe, who was one of the commissioners at Newport, 
writes thus: ‘We shall use our utmost endeavours here to bring the 
King nearer the Houses, and you will do good service at London in 
persuading the House to come nearer the King. A breach is likely to 
hazard the Navy and to lose Treland, where the Papists gain what we 
lose ; and no man knows what will become of religion and the Parliament 
if we have not peace. Future troubles will be laid to the charge of the 
Presbytery, and the people will be apt to hinder and oppose that which 
they conceive to have been the occasion of their miseries, and so, instead 
of abolishing Episcopacy, we may beget an enmity to Presbytery in those 
who might otherwise have been made friends, ... I entreat you to 
further a satisfactory answer to the King’s propositions ; he expeets it, and 
therein hath great reason on his side.” 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 


PRIDE'S PURGE, 


Derore Cromwell’s last letter reached its destination, Ham- 
mond’s views and opinions had ceased to influence the course 
of events at Carisbrooke. The vote of November 20, 
Mitisty by which the Commons postponed the consideration 
ast of the Remonstrance,' was held at St. Albans as 
intimating a resolution to continue the negotiation 
with the King. As it was known on the r8th that Charles 
The King to WAS still bent on leaving the island,? there was all 
sesecured the more reason to secure his person in such a 
manner as to make escape impossible. 

To effect this object it would be necessary to remove 
Hammond, who had replied either to the letter from the four 
Hessaaad colonels or to a later one from Fairfax by a repeti- 
teusesie tion of his offer to resign his post, whilst he refused 
‘cure 8". Hankly to make any change in the King’s position, 
and declared himself bound in honour to take orders from 
Parliament in this matter and not from the General, Fairfax 
replied on the 21st, recalling Hammond to head-quarters on 
the plea that he hoped to be able to remove his scruples, 
informing him at the same time that Colonel Ewer had been 
appointed to take charge of the Isle of Wight in his absence. 


1 See p. 245. 

* Com, of D. H. to Hammond, Nov. 18, Letters between Hammond 
and the Com. of D. H. 90. 

1 Fairfax to Hammond, Nov. 20, LJ. x. 6103 Ircton to Hammond, 
Nov, 22, Letters between Hammond and tke Com. of D. H. 95. Vai 
mond’s letter containing his refusal to imprison the King has not been 
preserved, but the two replies to it leave mo doubt about its purport. 
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By the bearer of Fairfax’s despatch Hammond also re- 
ceived a letter from Ireton, in which an attempt was made 
Hammond Ven at that late hour to convince him that the path 
daracetby of duty lay in obedience to his military superiors. 
‘cies, Upon the receipt of these letters, the distracted 
governor attempted to comply at the same time with his civil 
and his military obligations. Having made preparations for 
leaving the island, he notified his intention to the Speaker 
of the House of Lords on the 26th,' and on the 
27th gave over his charge during his absence to 
Major Rolph and two other officers, Captain Bore- 
man and Captain Hawes, with instructions to pre- 
vent the removal of the King from the island 
‘unless by direct order of Parliament,’ and autho- 
rising them in case of necessity to call upon the 
two regiments of trained bands belonging to the 
island to support the soldiers of the garrison? 

Meanwhile measures were being taken to counteract any 
such movement on Hammond's part. Head-quarters had 

Nov.a been moved to Windsor on the 24th, and on the 
{wanes following day the Council of Officers held long 
™ Windsor. debate, at the end of which Ewer was finally de- 
,Nov.2s spatched to the island. When he arrived at Caris- 
tothe Isle brooke on the 27th he found that Hammond had 
“not yet commenced his journey, and at once placed 
Hisaltra in his hands a warrant from Fairfax and the Council 
Hammond, directing him to secure the King’s person in Caris- 
brooke Castle until Parliament had taken action upon the 
Remonstrance, of which, as the warrant itself stated, one of 
the objects was ‘that the person of the King’ might ‘be pro- 
ceeded against in a way of justice’* Ewer added 
Hammoai that if Hammond refused to comply with this order, 
Winder he was himself instructed to summon forces from 
the mainland in order to carry it out. On Ham- 
mond’s declaration that he would resist to the uttermost, 

3 Hammond to Manchester, Nov. 26, Z./. x. 610, 
2 Orders by Hammond, Nov. 27, id. x. 615. 
* Warrant, Nov. 25, Lift x 614. 
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Ewer agreed that they should both betake themselves in 
company to Windsor, 

Ewer had gained all that he really wanted in withdrawing 
Hammond from his post. On the 28th, when the pair reached 

ous, Farnham, Hammond was met by orders from the 
Hammond Houses to return to the Isle of Wight, but before 
* he could comply with them he was arrested and 
taken to Windsor, where he was charged with remissness in 
carrying out his orders, and sent to Reading on his parole 
being given not to leave the place till he received permission 
from his superior officers.! Things were about to be done 
which could not safely be intrusted to a punctilious, scru- 
pulous man, beyond measure anxious to do his duty both to 
Parliament and army, but without initiative or decision, 

It is probable that Ewer accompanied Hammond to 
Windsor; at all events he did not return to the Isle of Wight. 
On the 27th, before his departure from the island was known 
at head-quarters, Fairfax and the Council of Officers sent him 
instructions to remove Charles to Hurst Castle, apparently on 
the ground that Parliament was suspected of a design to remove 
Nev. 2gq@. him elsewhere,* but on the 28th or 29th, for some 
Cobbet and reason now unknown, they resolved to send Lieu- 
seetioike tenant-Colonel Cobbet and Captain Merryman in 


Wish Ewer’s place, with orders merely to confine the King 
again within the walls of Carisbrooke Castle.* 
Nov. 30. The two officers arrived at Newport on Novem- 


Thera ber go, and at once entered upon a conference with 


Ncwpot the three deputy governors, Before anything had 
been settled fresh orders arrived from Fairfax directing 


* Hammond to Manchester, Nov. 28, 29, dfs x 616; Veter im 
Parliament, E. 475, 16. 

# The reason given is that there appears ‘to us here some danger in 
hhis continuance within the island, which perhaps is mot ao visible te you 
there,” The Council of Officers to [Ewer], Nov. 27, Clarke ASS. 

"A Declaration of the Three Deputy Governors, E. 476, 8. Tt 
appears from this declaration that Cobbst and Merryman had their in- 
structions directly from the General and Council, not from Ewer, and the 
most likely explanation is that Ewer was dctained at Windscr. 
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Cobbet and Merryman to secure the King and to remove 
Areordered Dim to Hurst Castle, and requiring the deputy 
iro governors by name and in general all other officers 
base and soldiers in the island to assist them in the 

a execution of this order. 

For the three deputy governors it now became a question 
whether they owed obedience to Fairfax or to Hammond. 
Rolph declared himself bound to obey Fairfax, whilst Bore- 
man held that, though his duty was to carry out Hammond's 
instructions, he was not strong enough to resist the commands 
of Fairfax, The third, Hawes, agreed with Rolph as to his 
duty, but was unwilling to take part in offering violence to the 
‘mney sure King.! In this discrepancy of opinion, Rolph was 
Sijwipne Practically master of the situation, especially as the 
help. soldiers of the garrison were clearly on his side. A 
company of foot and a troop of horse which had crossed the 
Solent in the day arrived at Newport after nightfall, as did also 
the soldiers of the garrison of Carisbrooke, whose places were 
taken by a company of the local trained bands.* 

The secret of the intentions of the officers had been in- 
trusted to too many persons to be well kept, and one of 
‘theplan Charles's servanis heard from an informant in dis- 
Beyed. guise that the King was to be carried off in the 
night. Charles at once sent for Richmond, Lindsey, and for 
a certain Captain Cooke, who, though he served in the Parlia- 
mentary army, had been won over to pity him in his mis 
Cooke sent fortunes. Cooke was despatched to inquire the 
Rolph. truth of Rolph, who had a lodging in the town. 
“You may assure the King from me,” was Rolph’s answer, 
“that he may rest quietly this night, for, on my life, he shall 
haye no disturbance this night.” Cooke, noticing the stress laid 


1 A Declaration of the Three Deputy Governors, E. 476, 8 

® According toa letter from a certain Vaughan printed in A True and 
Certain Relation (E. 475, 19), Charles had summoned the trained bands 
of the island to his help, and on this very day large numbers had come 
into Newport to help him, I fancy that if this story had been true we 
should have heard something of thete men when the erisis arrived, It is 
not unlikely that the whole letter was invented in London, 

VOL. IV, 8 
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on the words ‘this night,’ suspected that something was wrong, 
and carried his report to the King, who, during his absence, had 
heard a rumour that 2,000 men were collected at Carisbrooke. 

It was a dark and rainy night, and Charles, though anxious 
to ascertain the truth of the news, was with some difficulty 
Cooke induced to allow Cooke to face the storm by going 
ele to Carisbrooke to make inquiries. On his arrival 

Cooke found himself in the presence of several 
newly arrived officers, and he ultimately wrung from Boreman 
—the one of the deputy-governors who commanded in the 
castle—an admission that a design against the King was in 
contemplation. Hurrying back to Newport, he 
lac found the King’s lodgings beset with guards, some 
the King’s Of whom had even penetrated within the doors of 

s the house. By this time it was nearly midnight, 
and it was with some difficulty that Cooke obtained the re- 
moval of the soldiers to a little distance from the house, on 
the plea that the smoke from their lighted matches incommoded 
the King. 

Alter listening to Cooke’s report, both Richmond and 
Lindsey urged Charles to make his escape while yet there was 
cies ‘time. Charles, however, characteristically hesitated 
vcd t@ now that the moment for action had come, The 
itu'refuses attempt, he argued, would almost certainly fail, 
sede and would exasperate the soldiers. He even per- 
suaded himself that he would be no worse off in the hands 
of the army than he had been at Hampton Court. If the 
officers, he argued, should seize him, they must preserve him 
for their own sakes, as no party could secure its own interests 
without his help, as long as his son was out of reach. “Take 
Lindsey's heed, sit,” replied Lindsey, “lest you fall into such 
argument, hands, All will not steer by such rules of policy. 
Remember Hampton Court, where your Majesty’s escape was 
your best security.” 

Lindsey’s common-sense made no impression on Charles, 
supported and it was equally in vain that Cooke sought to 
by Cooke. prove that escape would be easy. He had the pass- 
word, and to show how little difficulty there was in the matter, 


Guards 
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he took Richmond as his companion and passed out through 
the guards and came back without hindrance. After his 
return, Cooke assured Charles that he had horses and a vessel 
ready for him as soon as he had cleared the guards. Charles, 
Gres who for the last two months had expressed on paper 
pleads his his readiness to break his parole, now fell back on 
semis, his conscience. “They have promised me,” he 
said, “and I have promised them, and I will not break first.” 
Cooke reminded him that his promise had been given to the 
Houses, not to the army. This argument had no effect, and 
an attempt to terrify Charles by representing the 
tobeter greatness of the danger likewise failed. ‘Never let 
that trduble you,” replied the King ; “1 would not 
break my word to prevent it.” When it came to the point, the 
dishonour of uttering a deliberate falsehood, as distinguished 
from an evasion or equivocation, stood up clearly and unmis- 
takably before Charles's mind. 

Charles had formed his resolution, Dismissing Lindsey 
and Cooke at one o’clack in the morning, he kept Richmond 

Deez, With him, and lay down to rest. At daybreak a loud. 
Charles knock was heard at the door. As soon as it was 
carried 2 
toHurst opened, several officers pushed into the room, and, 
Cel ‘telling the King that he was to be removed to Hurst 
Castle by orders from the army, they hurried him off to a 
carriage waiting below, without giving him time even to eat.! 
As soon as Charles was seated, Rolph attempted to follow him 
into the coach. Charles at once leapt to his feet, “It’s not 
come to that yet,” he said, angrily. “Get you out,” and, suit- 
ing the action to the word, thrust the intruder back, and 
motioned to his own attendants, Herbert and Harrington, to 
take their places. Rolph mounted his horse and, riding by the 
side of the coach, showed how deeply he felt his discomfiture 
by reviling the King as he went.’ 

' Cooke's Narrative, printed with Herbert's Memoirs, ed. 1702. 
Cooke is throughout spoken of as a colonel, by his later title, Inthe 
same volume isa letter from Firebrace written in 1675, and therefore of 
Jess value than Cooke’s account, which was written immediately after the 
events described, his own title only being subsequently changed. 

* Firebrace’s letter in Herbert's Afemoirs, p. 199, tells the story of 
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In this manner Charles was conducted to a point on the 
coast alittle beyond Yarmouth, where he was placed in a boat 
Charles and landed at Hurst Castle, a block house raised by 
fuié* Henry VIIL to defend the Solent, surrounded by the 
Castle gen except where a long and narrow spit of shingle 
joins it to the Hampshire coast. Black and desolate must the 
scene have appeared on that December morning, when Charles, 
stepping out, was received by an officer, whose stern looks and 
rough appearance, combined with his uncourtier-like demea- 
nour, startled the King’s attendants. A word, however, from 
Cobbet frightened him into propriety of demeanour. Not long 
afterwards the governor, Captain Eyre, who had been absent, 
retumed to his charge, and from him Charles received nothing 
but consideration. ‘The accommodation of the lonely fortress 
was, of necessity, poor, and in December even the room 
assigned to the King for his meals was so dark as to require the 
illumination of candles at midday,' 

The army would have gained little by possessing itself of 
.<. the King’s person, unless it could also bring the 
sianding — Houses underits control. Yet, if this was to be done, 
withthe 
Levellers it would be necessary to come to an understanding 
necessary’ with the Levellers, whose influence amongst the 
soldiers was great, and who had received from Ireton a promise 


Rolph, Herbert (p. 83) tells the same story of Cobbet, but Herbert is 
anything but trustworthy in matters of detail, and the civil behaviour of 
Cobbet at Hurst Castle leads me to think that Rolph was the intruder. 
He would consider that, as the senior of the deputy governors, he had 
Charles under his charge as long as he was in the island. He must, 
moreover, have been very sore on account of the charge brought against 
him by Osbome, See p. 131, note 2, 

* Herbert's Memoirs, p. 84. The newspapers of the time make sad 
havoc of names, and hopelessly confuse Eyre with Ewer. The mistake 
has naturally found its way into that collection of newspaper cuttings 
which bears the name of the Fourth Part of Aushworta's Collectéons, and 
Mr. Goodwin, who wrote the life of Ewer in The Dictionary of National 
Biography, bas unfortunately fallen into the trap, A reference to C./. v. 
96 shows where the uuth lies, Eyre seems to have borne the local rank 
of colonel. Herbert speaks of a rude person who received Charles as the 
governor himself. It appears, however, from a leiter printed in the Clarte 
Papers, ii. 66, that Eyre was not present at the time of Charles's arrival. 
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that no force should be used against Parliament til! both 
parties had so far agreed upon a constitutional settlement as 
to avert the danger of establishing a military despotism.' 

Accordingly on November 28, the day on which Hammond 
was arrested at Farnham, Lilburne, attended by a few of the 

now as, Ore prominent members of his party, appeared at 
Lilbumeat Windsor, anxious to induce the officers to accept a 
modified Agreement of the People,? as the only bul- 
wark against Royal despotism on the one hand, and military 
despotism on the other. After a long discussion, in which 
Diftrences Iteion spoke in the name of the army, it appeared 
between that only two points of importance remained to be 
ae settled. In the first place, Lilburne held that there 
ought to be unrestricted liberty of conscience, whereas Ireton 
thought that certain extreme opinions ought to be repressed. 
In the second place, Ireton assigned, and Lilburne refused to 
assign, to Parliament a right to inflict punishment in certain 
cases not punishable by law. Lilburne, who saw behind 
Ireton’s arguments a settled intention to erect a Parliamentary 
despotism, broke up the conference, and was about to return 
to London in dudgeon, when Harrison appeared to plead with 
him fer further consideration of the points at issue. 

If there was an officer in the army likely to have influence 
over Lilburne that officer was Harrison. Harrison, it is true, 
thought more of establishing the reign of the saints 
Lie than of establishing the reign of law, but exceptional 

measures, such as those which Ireton advocated, 
would bear as hardly upon the saints as upon the sticklers for 
legal procedure, and in the recent conference Harrison had 
shown in no uncertain tones his dislike of some of Ireton’s 
itanion proposals, He now plainly told Lilbume that the 
amsowees, army had made up its mind to put the King to death 
thearmy. even if it was necessary to have recourse to martial 
law. He then expounded the means which they intended to 
adopt to obviate that necessity. They intended, it seems, 
“totally to root up’ the existing Parliament, and ‘to invite so 
1 See p. 239. 
4 Hit Majesty's going from the Isle of Wight, E. 475, S 
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many members to come to them to manage businesses till a 
new and equal representative called byan Agreement be settled,” 
Tt seemed as though the officers at Windsor had been struck, 
as Cromwell had been struck,! by the example of Argyle. A 
certain select number of members of the House of Commons 
were, according to this programme, to play the part of Argyle’s 
new Committee of Estates. There was, however, this impor- 
tant difference between the two cases, that in Scotland only a 
new Parliament had to be summoned, whereas in England a 
new constitution had to be proclaimed. It is scarcely possible 
to doubt that communications, now lost, had passed between 
Cromwell and Ireton on the subject. 

By this statement, Lilburne’s objections were by no means 
removed. ‘Thinking, it may be presumed, that the main 
question for him was what manner of Agreement 
should be ultimately adopted, he proposed that its 
preparation should be confided to a committee of 
sixteen members, four being from the army, four 
civilian Independents, four Levellers, and four Independent 
members of Parliament. In his generous enthusiasm Lilburne 
even added that he would be ready to admit four Presbyterians 
if they were willing to attend. Harrison leapt at the proposal, 
and on the morning of the 29th, when Lilburne called early 
on Ireton to receive his approval, he was informed by Harrison 
that Ireton, who was stil] in bed with his wife and could not 

+ see him, had not only given his approval to the 
2 A‘ : 
ee a Proposal, but unless, as is exceedingly probable, 
Lilbume was mistaken as regards this part of the 
message, had even agreed that the decision of the committee 
on all points should be received as final.t It seems hardly 
possible that Ireton should have proposed to bind his brother 
officers to the details of a scheme on which their opinion had 
not been taken. 4 

Now that Lilburne’s opposition was removed, it became 
possible for the predominant party in the army to carry out its 
design without fear of divided counsels, The situation in the 

1 Gee p. 250. 
§ Lilbune’s Lesal, Fundamental Liberties, p. 31, E. 560, 14. 
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House of Commons was menacing. On the 27th, the day 
fixed for the discussion of the Remonstrance, the debate was 
adjourned to December 1,! and, for all that appeared, it was 

Saecie likely to be adjourned indefinitely. Accordingly, 
Delaieon on the 29th, after Lilburne had left Windsor, the 
atrance ad: Council of Officers determined to insist on the House 
jewsed.gecepting three demands : the impartial administra 
tion of justice, the regular payment of the soldiers with a view 
to putting an end to the system of free quarter, and the speedy 
enactment of salutary laws, To secure these things the army 
was to enter London.? 

The march of the army from Windsor was preceded by the 
issue of a declaration bearing the date of November 30, which 

Nov.3o. Showed that the three demands had been made with 
Adelie no expectation that they would be accepted. It was 
thearmy. hopeless, according to this declaration, to argue 
further with the existing Parliament, and the army, therefore, 
proposed to appeal ‘unto the extraordinary judgment of God 
and good people,’ the sense of the latter being manifested in a 
succession of reformed Parliaments. The existing Parliament 
was to be immediately dissolved, and to bridge over the 
interval before fresh elections could be held, those members 
who had remained faithful to their trust—in other words those 
who agreed with the army—were to withdraw from the House, 
placing themselves under the protection of the army. Upon 
this they would be treated by the army as a kind of provisional 
government employed to direct the course of affairs till a 
Parliament elected by the reformed constituencies had been 
brought into existence. As soon as this had heen happily 
accomplished the army would willingly disband.? On the 

1 CY. vi. 60. 

3 His Majesty's Letter, E. 474, 12. 

* Tie Declaration of . , . the Lord General Fairfax and his Generat 
Council of Officers, Ex 474, The most important sentence is the 
following: *"We , . . desire that so many of them,” i.e, of members of 
the House of Commons, “as God hath kept upright, and shall touch with 
a just sense of those things, would by protestation or otherwise acquit 
themselves from such breach of trust and approve their faithfulness iy 
withdrawing from those that persist in the guilt thereof, and apply thea 
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same day Fairfax announced to the Lord Mayor that he was 
‘A Letertg 2b0ut to enter London, and expected an imme- 
HeLwd” diate payment of 49,000/, out of the arrears of the 
“City assessments.! 
On the following day, December 1, Prynne, who had 
recently been elected for the first time, and had taken his seat 
pect, 08 November 7, made an urgent call on the House 
Timon, to vote the army rebels.* To this appeal, however, 
Eee the Commons turned a deaf ear, attempting to avert 
* the danger by authorising the Lord Mayor to send 
the required sum to Fairfax, At the same time they directed 
the Speaker to request the General to keep at a distance, on 
the ground that his approach would be dangerous to the City 
and the army. It was only after a division that the Commons 
abstained from adding that it would also be ‘ derogatory to the 
freedom of Parliament.’ * 
Tt little mattered what form of words the House might see 
fit to use. On the 2nd the streets of Westminster and 
Dec. 2, London once more resounded with the tramp of 
Tray armed men other than their own citizen soldiers. 
Lendons = Fairfax took up his quarters at Whitehall,“ and 
Parliament and City were at his mercy, or rather at the mercy 
of that Council of Officers under whose tutelage he in reality 
acted. 


selves to such a posture whereby they may speedily and effectually prose- 
cute those public ends . . . and, for so many of them whose hearts God 
shall stir up thus to do, we shall therein in this case of extremity, look 
upon them as persons having materially the chief trust of the kingdom 
remaining in them ; and though not a formal standing power to be con- 
tinued in them, or drawn into ordinary precedents, yet the best and most 
rightful that can be had, as the present state and exigence of affairs now 
stand; and we shall accordingly own them, adhere to them, and be guided 
by them in their faithful prosecution of that trast, in order unto and until 
the introducing of a more full and formal power in a just representative to 
be speedily endeavoured.” 

* Fairfax to the Common Council, Nov. 30, Z.J. x. 618. 

* Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. 1, Clarendon MSS. 2,964. 

2 CJ. vi. 923 Lenthall to Fairfax, Dec. 1, Tanner MSS. Wii. fol. 
448. 

‘ Lawsans to Nicholas, Dec. 4, Clarendon MSS. 2,964. 
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On December 1, the day before the entry of the army, 
Holles had reported to the House of Commons the final 
Dec ;, answer made by the King to the Parliamentary 
The King’s Commissioners before they left Newport. In the 
tporeed. discussion which ensued Vane bitterly criticised the 
Vane King’s offers, but the Presbyterians found an unex- 
Ficse: ** pected ally in Fiennes, who argued that the King 
deseo had yielded all that was necessary ‘to secure 
religion, laws, and liberties.’ He was quite ready even to 
accept the establishment of Presbyterianism with the limit 
of three years. Presbyterianism, he said, must be weak 
indeed if it could not stand upon its trial for three years. 
Fiennes's change of front was deeply resented by the Independ- 
ents, who asserted that he had been bribed by Charles with 
an offer of a *Secretaryship of State, and his father, Lord Say, 
by the promise of the Lord Treasurer's staff’! It is unne- 
cessary to resort to such an explanation, as a reasonable man 
might easily, by leaving out of sight the question of Charles's 
trustworthiness, come to the conclusion that, under the circum- 
stances, the best course was to accept his offers. 
It had been expected in the House that the discussion on 
the King’s answer would take place on December 2, but the 
pees, entry of the army into London on that day distracted 
Further the attention of the members, and the debate was 
éciy- again adjourned. The grd was a Sunday, and before 
the House entered upon business on the morning of the 4th,? 
it was officially informed that the King had been removed by 
force to Hurst Castle. All through that day and the follow. 
a, ing night there was hot debate on the question 
anaiagm whether the House should merely affirm that’ the 
x9" yemoval of the King was without the knowledge of 
the House ‘—a form of words upon which both parties could 


* Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. 4, Clarendon MSS. 2,964; ——? to 
Joachimi, 325, Add, MSS. 17,677, T, fol. 293. 

2 The writer of the Newsletters in the Roman Trameripts in the 
Record Office pats the arrival of the letter at 5 P.M. 3 but it seems im. 
possible that a letter dated at Carisbrooke on Dec, 1 should not have been 
received at Westminster till the afternoon of the 4th. 
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agree; or, should adopt an amendment, supported by the 
Presbyterians, declaring that the King had been removed 
without the House’s knowledge or consent. It was not till 

Dec.s. Cight o'clock on the morning of the 5th that the 
Tse", Presbyterians finally carried their amendment. ‘Then 
rpsdiated: some earnest lover of peace amongst them moved 
that the King’s answers to the propositions should be ac- 
cepted, The Independents, anxious to sce this 


The debate q i y uy 

on question settled in the sense of their opponents in 

Ines | order to give an excuse for the intervention of the 
jjourned, 


army, wished the question to be put. The Presby- 
terians, however, preferred delay, and carried a motion for 
adjournment by the decisive majority of 144 to 93.! 

It was not merely because the House was jaded that the 
Presbyterians, in spite of their assured majority, had adjourned 
ream fe the discussion, ‘They would now, too late for them. 
the adjoum- selves, have welcomed Charles's compromise, but 
Eee feared to alienate the Scots by accepting even mode- 
rated Episcopacy.? When the House met again somewhat 
dhe kings [ter in the day, the majority, still disinclined to 
tomcnde- accept the King’s answers as a whole, contented 
aground of themselves with carrying, by 129 to 83, a resolution 
seilemsnt hat they were ‘a ground for the course to proceed 
upon for the settlement of the peace of the kingdom.’ In 
order to make this dilatory proposal palatable to the army, 
a committee was appointed to confer with Fairfax, in the hope 
of keeping ‘a good correspondency between the Parliament 
and the army.’ 

At some time in the course of the two days’ debate Prynne 
Piymats delivered a long and ponderous oration, in which he 
sreument. urged the House to accept the King’s offers as satis« 
factory. In so doing, he contrived to surmount what was, to 


1 ©. vi 03; Grignon to Brienne, Dec. 3, 2.0. Transcripts. 

2 The Commons, writes Grignon, resolved ‘de ne point agiter si les 
responses dudict Roy etoient satisfactoires ; ce que fut faict par les Pres- 
byteriens, qui les eussent bien pu faire lors declarer telles, affin de ne 
point offenser les Escossois qui avoient declaré nen estre pas satisfaicts, 
Hid, OF. vi 93. 
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him, a considerable difficulty—the King’s refusal to abandon 
Episeopacy—characteristically remarking that he had himself 
written a book, which had never been refuted, on the unbi- 
shopping of Timothy and Titus. He was, therefore, quite cer- 
tain that, if he were brought into the King’s presence, Charles 
would himself acknowledge the Presbyterian argument to be 
conclusive. On the more practical question of the power of 
the Houses to keep the King to his engagements, Prynne 
argued that the stipulations about the militia and official 
appointments would make it impossible for him to throw off 
the bonds under which he would be placed.' 

‘This was not the view taken in the army. There the 
eagerness for the most drastic measures, which had shown 
itself in the Remonstrance and the declaration, re- 
sacerto mained unabated Nor was it likely that, in the heat 
of the struggle, practical men would abide by the 
letter of any promise made personally by Ireton to Lilburne, 
and thus suffer an opportunity for grasping power to slip away, 
whilst an ideally perfect form was being discovered for the new 
Litturse’s constitution. Lilburne, indeed, satisfied with Ire- 
semmite- ton’s engagement, had, even before the army moved 
to London, brought together at Windsor thirteen out of the 
sixteen members of his committee. After some discussion, 
Lilburne and the three other Levellers locked themselves intoa 


‘Anew Foom with Marten, and before they left it completed 
Agreement the draft of a new Agreement of the People. When 
People the army arrived in London the committee trans- 


ferred itself to the head-quarters at Whitehall; and though 


' The Substance of a Speech by W. Pryane. No doubt, as Professor 
Masson argues (Life of Maifon, ii. 695), the speech waz shorter in delivery 
than in print, There is a further difficulty, that it is said to have been 
delivered on Dec. 4, whereas the question whether the King’s offers were 
satisfactory to which it is addressed was not discussed, according to the 
journals, lill Dec. §. Possibly this subject may have been held to be 
germane to the question whether the House approved of the King's 
seizure, which was belore it on the qth. Besides, we cannot tell how 
much the speech was altered for publication. If we could accept the 
authority of the Roman Newséetter (see p. 265, mote 2) there would be no 
difficulty at all. 
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Ireton and Lilburne opposed one another vigorously, the draft 
was finally adopted in an amended form by a majority. 

It was significant that the three absentees were all members 
of the House of Commons, Marten being the only one of the 
four named who was present at the meetings cither at Windsor 
Marven's OF Whitehall! Marten had left Westminster in 
fecatexca- August, and, without orders from any one in 
= authority, had raised a troop of horse in Berkshire, 
mounting his men by the simple process of breaking into the 
stables of the gentlemen of the county.? An outcry was soon 
raised, and, to avoid punishment, he and his troop moved off 
to the north, where he remained till the attitude of the army 
towards Parliament tempted him to Windsor. The three 
absentee Parliamentary members of the committee—Alexander 
Rigby, Thomas Chaloner, and Thomas Scott—were certainly 
not likely to err from any sympathy with the Presbyterians. 

The absence of these men is to be accounted for by their 
rooted objection to that which was common to Ireton and the 

ition Levellers. Though the Levellers wished to post- 
round Aigo. Pone the forcible dissolution of Parliament till the 

Agreement of the People was completed, they con- 
curred with Ireton in desiring that such a dissolution should 
take place at no long interval of time. Partly, no doubt, 
from the promptings of private interest, but, it may fairly be 
urged, still more by public motives, the Republican members 
of Parliament objected to the scheme set forth in the recent 
Declaration of the army,? in accordance with which they were 
to leave Westminster under protest whilst the army dissolved 
Parliament. They seem to have thought that if once they 
abandoned Westminster they would lose the prestige conferred 
by sitting in the historical House of Commons, and would 
cease to be regarded as the legitimate possessors of authority. 
They therefore urged that there should be no dissolution, but 
that those who yoted for continuing the negotiations with the 
King should be ejected from the House,* 

* Legal, Fundamental Liberties p. 34, Ex $60, 14. 

3 Marten to Lenthall, Aug. 15; Account of the Conduct of the 
Soldiers, Aug. Zisnner ASS. Wii, foll. 197, 199. 

4 See p. 26}. 4 Ludlow's AZemoirs, i, 206. 
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The vote of the House of Commons on the sth brought 
matters toa point. In the afternoon of that day a meeting 

Dee, WAS held at Whitehall, at which both officers and 
Avectidg members of the House were present. In vain 
Treton and Harrison pleaded for the dissolution of 
Ireton and Parliament in accordance with the Declaration of the 
pai’, Army issued by the Council of Officers at Windsor. 
disclutos. "The existing House, they urged, ‘had forfeited its 
trust’ and ‘if they did not totally dissolve it, but purge it, 
it would be but a mack Parliament and a mock power.’ 
“Where,” they added, “have we cither law, warrant, or com- 
mission to purge it, or can anything justify us in doing it but 
the height of necessity to save the kingdom from a new war 
that they with the conjunction with the King will presently 
vote and declare for, and to procure a new and free represen- 
tative and so successive and free representatives, which this 
present Parliament will never suffer, and without which the 
freedoms of the nation are lost and gone?” ! 

Nothing, in short, the officers argued, would justify a for- 
cible purge unless it were followed by a dissolution and an 
Conditions immediate appeal to the people to elect a new 
of purge or Parliament. ‘The arguments used on the other 
Argumene Side have not been handed down, but it may very well 
for a purre. have been pointed out that a general election would 
probably lead to results very different from those on which 
the hearts of all who took part in the meeting were set. In 
‘A colouriese the end the meeting adopted the colourless resolu- 
reolitio® tion that Parliament having forfeited its trust, it was 
“the duty of the army to endeavour to put a stop to such pro- 
rant ceedings’? The question at issue was really settled 
mine by the appointment of a joint committee of three 
apromted,  oficers and three members of Parliament, who were 
to consider the course to be pursued to carry this resolu- 
tion into effect* As it is certain that the three civilians were 





* Legal, Fendamental Liberties, p. 34, E. 460, 14. 

* Ludiow’s Afemoirs, i. 209. Ludlow gives the result, Lilburne the 
arguments; but it can hardly be doubied that both refer to the same 
meeting. * ddem, i, 210, 
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unalterably opposed to a dissolution, recourse to a purge was a 
foregone conclusion, as, even on the not very probable hypo- 
thesis that all the three officers preferred a dissolution, they 
would undoubtedly prefer a purge toa dissolution carried out 
in opposition to those members of Parliament who had 
hitherto acted in agreement with the army, 

In accordance with the determination of this committee, 
Westminster Hall and the approaches of the House of Com- 

mons were, without any authority from Fairfax, beset 
‘TheHlowe by soldiers at seven o'clock in the morning of the 
beset with 6th. Colonel Pride, who commanded the guard 
sides. stationed in the lobby of the House, had in his 
‘Te Perse: hands a list on which were the names of certain 
members, whilst Lord Grey of Groby, himself a member of the 
House, stood at his side, ready to point out to him the mem- 
‘Thoe who ers in question. As each one of these approached 
saute the door of the House he was tumed back, and in 
confinement. case of resistance was removed by the soldiers toa 
room known as the Queen's Court, and there placed in con- 
finement, In addition to those who were merely tured back, 
the number of those put under restraint amounted to forty- 
‘one, 

‘The first step taken by those members who were permitted 
to pass the doors of the House was to send the serjeant-at- 
“The House 21M to liberate the prisoners.' It is probable that 
‘orders their. Many who concurred in this step took it merely in 
Nero order to save appearances; but there must have 
been not a few, perhaps a majority, of those present who, 
though they had hitherto voted with the Independents, were 
irritated by the subjection of the House to military violence.* 

1 OF v.93. 

* Ludlow, in his Memodrs, i. 211, says that the House ‘was moved 10 
‘send for those members who were thus excluded from the army; which 
they did, I presume, rather out of decency than from any desire they had 
that their message should be obeyed.’ This, no doubt, represents his own 
feeling ; but, according to Merc, Elencticus (Es 476, 4), there were, on 
Dec. 11, only about thirty members who thoronghly agreed with the army, 
‘The authority is not a good one ; but the statement is more likely to be 
‘exaggerated than entirely false, 
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However this may have been, the serjeant brought back an 
answer from the officer in charge of the prisoners, that he 
would obey no one except his own military superiors, and upon 
this the House directed the committee, which had been ap- 
andventso Pointed on the preceding day for the purpose of 
Fairfax. opening communications with Fairfax, to wait upon 
the General with a request that he should at once give the 
required orders, 

Fairfax, either unable or unwilling to act alone, replied, in 
conjunction with the Council of Officers, by sending a charge 
vy asking for the resumption of the proceedings against 

Holles and the remaining survivors of the eleven 
members, and for the trial of Major-General Browne, who was 
accused of bringing in the Scots. ‘The officers also asked that 
all who had voted for the re-admission of Holles and his com- 
panions, or had opposed the vote declaring those who had 
invited the Scots to be traitors,' should be permanently ex- 
cluded from the House, whilst others who had voted on various 
occasions in a way obnoxious to the army should be excluded 
till they had given satisfaction. It is probable that in these 
two categories all those whose names were on Pride’s list were 
included. 

Finally, the officers expressed a hope that those who 
remained faithful to their trust would speedily ‘take order for 
the administration of justice, fix a period for a dissolution, 
and ‘provide a speedy succession of equal representatives.’ 
‘Throughout this charge the King’s name was never mentioned. 

‘Upon this message the House, before bringing its sitting to 
‘The General 2 10S, merely reiterated its order to the committee 
tobe uted to ‘confer with the General for the discharge of the 
the men members.’® ‘The prisoners gained no benefit by 
ee the intervention of their colleagues, In the after- 
noon Hugh Peters, indeed, arrived in the Queen’s Court and 


chi 
the of 


1 «To the rumber of nincty and odd, as upon the division of the 
House appeared.’ This vote, however, passed on July 20 without a 
division. CY. v. 640. 

* The Articles and Charge af the Army, B. 478, 30 

"CS vi 
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released Fiennes and Rudyerd, giving to those who inquired 
by what authority they had been detained the short answer, 
twooftne ‘BY the power of the sword.’ The remaining 

‘isoners thirty-nine were then taken to a neighbouring tayern, 

‘familiarly known as ‘Hell,’ where they passed the 
night in two upper chambers, affording no resting-place 
except benches and chairs. Seven of the oldest amongst them 
were offered permission to go home on giving their parole 
te return in the moming, They, however, refused even so 
far to acknowledge the authority by which they were de- 
tained.! 

In the evening of the day on which the arrests were effected, 
‘Cromwell, who had left Lambert behind him to prosecute the 
cromwet's Siege of Pontefract, rode into Westminster. He had 
wees. not, he said, ‘been acquainted with this design ; yet, 
Bee since it was done, he was glad of it, and would 
Prides: endeavour to maintain it.’* There can hardly be 
Pee a doubt that Cromwell had been consulted as to 
the proposed interference of the army; but the special form 
which it took kad been rapidly determined, almost certainly 
only on the preceding day, so that there had been no time 
to obtain his opinion on the adoption of a purge in place of a 
dissolution, 

On the morning of the 7th he took his seat, and received 
the thanks of the House for his victories® Marten, who came 

Dez, in at the same time, signalised his entry by a jest 
Maren's Significant of his own feelings. Since Tophet,” he 
rum. said, “is prepared for kings, it is fitting their friends 
should go to Hell |?4 

Tt was in vain that, on the preceding day, the Commons 
the towe had urged Fairfax to set free the imprisoned mem- 
aren the. bers. They were now informed by the Council of 
thearmy to Qficers that no answer would be given to their 
sieaeed, request till they had replied to the last demands of 
the army, The House first directed that these demands 


1 A True and Full Relation, E. 475, 14 


2 Ladlow’s Memoirs, i. 211. 
* Gf vie OF * Mares Pragmaticus, B. 476, 2, 
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should be considered on the gth, but on the 8th, apparently 
shrinking from the humiliation, adjourned to the rath.! 

On the jth the prisoners, with one addition to their 
number, were taken to Whitehall. Qn their arrival they were 
reps. Ot allowed to see Fairfux, but, after being left for 
seach a four hours in a room without a fire, were ultimately 

removed to various inns in the Strand. Omitting 
Thyam., the names of Rudyerd and Fiennes, who had been 
sheStaed. Jiberated after a short detention, and adding those of 
2 few who, like Major-General Browne, were arrested some 
days later, the total number of members in confinement was 
forty-five, whilst ninety-six others who had offered no. resist- 
ance had been simply turned back by the soldiers and for- 
bidden to enter the House, making in all one hundred and 
forty-three affected by Pride’s Purge. In the end the prisoners 
were set free on giving their parole to make no attempt to 
return to their places in the House.* 

After this act of violence all interest in Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings is for a time at an end, The sitting members had 
Weaknese of DEM strong enough to hinder an appeal to the 
theremain» people, but they now found themselves unable to 
on obtain serious recognition as the legitimate holders of 
supreme authority. To England at large they seemed, what in 
reality they were, the mere creatures of military violence, The 
army was their master, and, through them, the master of the State. 

Whatever might be the political results of their deed, it 
was necessary, if discipline was to be maintained, to satisfy the 

soldiers by providing them with the arrears of their pay. 
eer Accordingly, Fairfax wrote, on the 8th, to the Lord 
Hit ‘rom Mayor and Common Council demanding 40,000/. as 
the Cty, an instalment of the unpaid assessments of the City, 
‘To show that neither Parliamentary nor municipal authority 
would stand in his way, he sent troops to seize upon the money 
belonging to Parliament in the treasuries of the Committee for 


1 GY. vi. 95. These proceedings strengthen the view that the de- 
mand of the House for the liberation of the prisoners was not made merely 
to save appearances, 
2A True and Fuld Relation, B. 476, 143 Park. Hist. ti. 1,248. 
VoL. W. t 
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Compounding at Goldsmiths’ Hall, and of the Committee 
for Advance of Money at Haberdashers’ Hall, From these 
Money sources he obtained little, but from Weavers’ Hall, 
fale wherea sub-committee of the Committee for Advance 
of Money had its place of meeting, he carried off, it is said, no 
less than 28,0007, As a more direct measure against the City 
itself, he quartered soldiers in the citizens’ houses with the 
intimation that there they would remain till the whole sum 
demanded had been paid.' In a few days, however, he so far 
relented as to remove the men into some empty houses, on the 
undertaking of the City to provide them with beds to sleep 
on,’ It was understood, however, that more stringent measures 
would be taken unless the money required was found speedily. 
The House of Commons, too, felt the pressure of the army. 
When it reassembled on the rath it was found that many of 
mee the members who still took the part of their im- 
Thimes of prisoned colleagues had resolved to absent them- 
the atten d- 
ance in selves, and the House was thus, as it were, by a 
the Howe. second and voluntary purge, at last reduced to a 
condition in which those who supported the course taken by 
the army were numerically preponderant. So poor was the 
attendance that Royalist news-writers were able, truly or falsely, 
to report that business was frequently delayed by the difficulty 
of making up the necessary quorum of forty members.? On 
the r2th the House, thus thinned, made no difficulty in re- 
‘expelling the survivors of the eleven members ; and, 
cent votes, afterwards, on the 13th, revoked the repeal of the 
Vote of No Addresses as having been dishonourable 
to Parliament ; and annulled the votes authorising the Treaty 
of Newport, as well as those imposing a fine on Hamilton, and 


) The Moderate, E. 476, § ; Whitelocke, 362. Two regiments of foot 
and one of horse were quartered in the city. Perf. Occurrences, B. 526, 
40%. Other sums are mentioned in various newspapers as having been 
seized at Weavers’ Hall, 

+ Bid, 

2 On Dee. 7 a division showed the presence of eighty-two members, 
including the tellers. ‘The next division, taken on the 14th, showed only 
Glty-seven ; and the next again, on the 20th, only Gfty-five, 
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banishing Norwich and the other leaders in the second war. 
Dec. ry On the 14th a message was sent to Fairfax asking 

Thelie® im to state ‘upon what grounds the members of 

retoration the House are restrained from coming to the House 
a by the officers and soldiers of the army.’ ! 

The question was not likely to meet with a favourable 

response. On the rath the army leaders had arrested Browne, 
pe, Clotworthy, Waller, Massey, and Copley on the 
Reyne’ charge of having participated in an invitation to the 
arrested. Scots to invade England.’ It was, however, difficult 
Deer, 10 find evidence against them, and on the 14th 
Cromwell Cromwell, in accordance with a request from 
Vindses Hamilton, who was now confined at Windsor, rode 
down to visit him. Hamilton’s object was no doubt to enlist 
the sympathies of the powerful Lieutenant-General in his 
favour, whereas Cromwell was anxious to draw from him, as 
the price of his life, information which would lead to the 
Conviction of those Englishmen who had invited him across 
Decig the border, Hamilton had many faults, but he re- 
Hamiios fused to betray his associates, and Cromwell gained 
to give nothing by his journey.* In the meanwhile, the 
sven. yemnant of the Commons settled down into the 
acceptance of the consequences of Pride’s Purge, and on the 
1gth they put the crown to their subserviency by 
tosia branding as scandalous a protestation, drawn up by 
mente: Waller and others in the name of the excluded 
scandalous. members, against the violence te which they had 
been subjected.4 Of the five who had been last seized, 
Massey succeeded in effecting his escape. The other four 
remained for some years in prison, untried and uncondemned. 

" GF vi. 95-97 s —? to Jeachimi, Dec. If, Add. MSS. 17,677, T, 
fol. 305. This writer attributes the request to the shame of the members 
at being seldom able to form a quorum, 

2 Perf. Occurrences, EB. §26, 40%. According to one writer, Browne 
acknowledged writing a letter of invitation to the Scots; ——? to 
Joachimi, Dec. #2, Add. MSS. 17,677, T, fol, 306, This is, however, 
exceedingly unlikely, and is probably only an enlargement of Browne's 
declaration that the accusation against him was * for nothing else but loyalty 
to the King and Parliament.’ * Afere. Pragmaticus, Ex 476, 35+ 

“CJ. vi. 97; A Declaration, E. 476, 33- 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE PRELIMINARIES OF THE KING'S TRIAL 


On one point the mutilated House of Commons stood firm 
even against the army—every suggestion that it should fix a 
wa. date for its own dissolution fell on deaf ears. Yet, 
pico though Ireton and his supporters had been forced 
toaneary to substitute a purge for a dissolution, they had not 
freed themselves, nor, as far as it appears, had they 
any wish to free themselves, from their obligation to support 
in some form or other an agreement of the people which 
should substitute within a very short time a Parliament elected 
on new principles for the little group of members now sitting 
at Westminster. 
By December 16 Lilburne’s committee ! had done its work. 
As he believed Ireton to have promised that whatever received 
the approbation of the committee should be accepted without 
further inquiry, he was sanguine enough to suppose that 
his scheme would at once be submitted for signature—first 
Lilbumes to the officers, then to the soldiers, and finally to 
Sisprout the people in general. He was grievously dis- 
Dec. appointed when he found that it was to be, as a 
ilbumes, preliminary step, laid before the Council of Officers 
othe Teste for approval.’ It was perhaps in consequence of this 
pes rebuff that he sent to the press the Agreement 3 as it 
had approved itself to his committee, in order that the nation 
1 Seep. 267. * Legal, Fundamental Liberties, pe 35, E. 560, 14. 
4 Foundations of Freedom, or an Agreement of the People, ¥. 476, 26. 
‘This was actually published, according to Thomason’s date, on the 15th, 
Dut the prefatory letter in his copy is dated Friday, Dec. 10. Dec, 10, 
however, was not a Friday, and as the letter is dated in a copy in Mr. 
Yirth's possession Dec. 15, which was on a Friday, I have no doubt that 
lie 15th is correct. Yet the book must hays been sent to the press few 
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might know what constitutional blessings he had striven to 
obtain for it.t 
On December rr a discussion was opened, in which 
Lilburne and some of his followers were permitted to take 
Dez tr, part. The clauses most open to dispute in the new 
Febak ra Agreement of the People were those relating to the 
Papie "so-called reservations—that is to say, to the list of 
Council, questions to be reserved or exempted from the 
control of Parliament, Of these the most important, that 
Dea 1g. Prohibiting all interference with religion, was reached 
The reser: on the 14th; and, in the debate which was expected 
religion, to arise on this point, Hugh Peters, Nye, John 
Goodwin, and other Independent divines were invited to take 
part, Fairfax himself being in the chair. In the course of the 
debate Ireton expressed himself strongly on its being the 
magistrate’s duty to punish offences against the first table ; 
but the whole question was postponed for more mature con- 
Dew at, sideration. On the 23st a compromise was arrived 
Asi. at. The Parliament or Representative was to have 
anived at. ‘the highest and final judgment concerning all 
natural? things,’* whilst it was to be interdicted from inter- 
fering with the worship of such Christian societies as did not 
disturb the public peace, with the wide exception of those 
addicted to ‘Popery and Prelacy.’4 A question raised by 
Ireton as to the duty of Parliament to suppress blasphemy 


days earlier, and probably on Lilburne's discovery that he was to submit 
his plan to the officers for revision. ‘This Agreement is identical with the 
Form in Rushzo, vii. 1,358, except that two long clauses are there omitted 
one of which contains the number of the members to sit for each constitu- 
ency, the other a proposal for dividing constituencies returning more than 
three members into electoral divisions retuming one member each, 

"Seep. 262, — * he. motdivine, —_* Clarke Papers, ii, 71) 140. 

+ The Moderate Intelligencer, ¥.. 536, 18. Walker, in his History of 
Andependency (ii. 50), states that, on December 25, ‘the Council of War 
voted a toleration of all religions.’ The vote of the 24th must be referred 
to, though the Clare Papers (ii. 144) do not give any debate on the sub- 
ject for that day. These papers do not notice « meeting on the 25thy 
though their silence is not conclusive. Ultimately the clause was still 
further modified, and the liberty was declared not to extend necessarily to 
Popery or Prelacy. 
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was passed over in silence. A second point on which Ireton 
‘the rightor and Lilbume were at issue, whether Parliament 
Dulane’ might inflict punishment not authorised by law, was 
ofits solved by restricting its right to cases of ‘ public 
officers failing in their duty.’* 
Tt-was not only on the future constitutional arrangements 
that the Council of Officers took the lead. On the r5th, 
Dez 1s, Whilst Cromwell was still absent on his mission to 
ie King to Hamilton at Windsor, they voted ‘that the King be 
to Windsor. forthwith sent for to be brought under safe guards 
to Windsor Castle, and there to be secured in order to the 
bringing of him speedily to justice’ In accordance with this 
resolution, Fairfax wrote to Cobbet and the other officers who 
had conducted the King to Hurst Castle, informing them that 
pai he would be fetched away by Harrison.? On the 
Harrson’ morning of the 16th, Harrison, at the head of a large 
setsout body of horse and dragoons, rode off to fulfil his 
inission.® 
The King’s stay at Hurst Castle had been rendered as 
agreeable to him as circumstances would allow of, Cobbet 
The King had shown him what kindness and civility lay in 
alters’ his power. The King’s lodging was rough at the 
ais best, and the daily walk along the shingle, with 
the wintry sea on the one side and the shallow mud-flats 
on the other, monotonous enough. Charles, however, did 
what he could to be cheery, chatting with the officers, and 
his own attendants, and interesting himself in the passing 
shipping.* 
1 Clarke Papers, Hi. 148. 
® Fairfax to Cobbet and others, Dec. 15, iid. 146. 
* Merc Progmaticusy Ex 47% 35+ 
‘ Herbert, in his Memoers, 39, speaks of Harrington having been 
dismissed from attendance on the King whilst he was at Hurst Castle for 
commending the King's replies to the Presbyterian divines at Newport. 
On the other hand, Ze Kingitom’s Moderate Intelligencer (E. $35, 33) 
of Jan. 2, 1649, states that Harrington was dismissed from Windsor 
hecause, though he promised not to help the King to cacapey he would 
not promise to denounce anyone else who might do so. Herbert's 
Meioirs, 91-94. AS there can hardly be any doubt that the conteme 
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Late in the night of the 17th Charles was roused from his 
sleep by unwonted sounds, and Herbert, being sent forth to 
make inquiry, returned with the information that 
the noise was the clank of the drawbridge let down 
to admit Harrison, Charles, at the time when he 
was preparing to fly from Hampton Court, had been told that 
‘The king Harrison had advocated his assassination, and he 
frarszsaauie now imagined that his murder in this lonely spot 
tbe “had been determined on, and that Harrison had 
been selected as the fitting instrament of crime. Further 
inquiries having elicited the fact that Harrison was sent to 
conduct him to Windsor, Charles was completely reassured. 
Windsor, he knew, was a pleasant place, and he could not 
imagine that the army in removing him had any purpose except 
to deal kindly with him. 

Harrison had visited Hurst Castle to give orders, not to 
execute them, and he, therefore, rode away on the evening of 
the 18th, without asking for a personal interview 
Harson with the King. On the morning of the roth 
Castle. Charles was conducted by Cobbet to the mainland, 

Dee +5. Where he found a party of horse appointed to guard 
waste him. He slept at Winchester, where he received a 
Wincheste, hearty welcome from the Mayor and the citizens, 
ah'f2z The night of the zoth he passed at Farnham. Three 

or four miles short of the place he deseried a fresh 
Memes party of horse drawn up to receive him. ‘The officer 
¥aeson in command was ‘gallantly mounted and armed, a 
velvet montero was on his head, a new buff coat upon h 
back, and a crimson silk scarf about his waist, richly fringed. 
Charles's attention was at once arrested by so splendid a 
figure, and being told that this was the dreaded Harrison, 
replied that ‘he looked like a soldier, and that having some 








porary account is the true one, we have here a means of measuring the 
amount of confidence that can be reposed in Herbert's handling of details. 
Most likely Harrington was taken (o task about his languages and 
Herbert, writing about thirty years after the event, fancied it to have 
been the cause of bis dismissal, antedating it so as to place it at Hurst 
Castle. 
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judgment in faces, if he had observed him so well before, he 
should not have harboured that ill opinion of him.’* 

After supper, Charles, standing by the fire, beckoned to 
Harrison, and, taking him into a recess by one of the windows, 
=. told him that he had been informed of his intention 
tion with ~~ to murder him at Hampton Court. Harrison, as 
"might have been expected, peremptorily disclaimed 
the truth of the charge, What he had really said, he declared, 
was ‘that the law was equally obliging to great and small, and 
that justice had no respect of persons.’ On this, Charles 
broke off the conversation, though he did not, even now, 

Dec. 23 Tealise the danger in which he was. On the 23rd 
Ess” he continued his journey, dining at Lord Newburgh’s 
Sea house at Bagshot, where, as he had been told, the 
fleetest horse in England awaited him, in order that, should an 
opportunity present itself, he might escape on its back. The 
first news that Charles heard on his arrival was that the horse 
ardanives had fallen lame,? and he had therefore no choice 
at Windsor. but to pursue his way as a captive, He arrived at 
Windsor in the evening. 

By this time the Council of Officers, having settled the 
most controverted points in the Agreement of the People, bad 
Opinions in leisure to turn its attention to the disposal of the 
Weamy on King’s person. Amongst the officers the prevailing 
ofthe Xing. opinion was that which had been set forth in the 
early part of the Remonstrance. In their straightforward 
simplicity they believed that the King had caused all the evil 
that had befallen the nation, and that, for this treason—they 
counted it nothing less—he ought to suffer a traitor’s death. 
Some, on the other hand, though probably a very few, whilst 
accepting to its uttermost the charge against the King, held 
that there was no authority in existence which could bring 
him legally to his trial, and that, if he was to be put to death 
at all, he should be put to death by the power of the sword, 
which was at that time in fact predominant in England.‘ 

1 Herbert's Memoivs, 05-98. ® Clarendoa, xi. 222. 

4 Herbert's Memoirs, 98, 99. 

* Clarendon, xi. 226 ; Majer Francis White to Fairfax, Jan. 22, 1649, 
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It was inevitable that, when once the King's trial appeared 
actually within reach, some even of those who had eagerly 
Quition Clamoured for bringing him to justice should ask 
shed” themselves whether it was necessary or even desir- 
Ehgcu’ able that his blood should be shed. On December 
Paki’ a1, am alternative Agreement of the People had been 
snteace,  Jaid before Ireton by certain Common Councilmen 
Pee and other citizens of London. Though it began 
Apeemnt ith attributing to the King all the bloodshed in the 


‘Yeni late war, its authors did not even ask for his de- 
revect position, ‘They contented themselves with demand- 
ing ‘that if any King of England shall hereafter challenge to 
himself a negative voice to the determinations of the Repre- 
sentative in Parliament,’ or shall refuse the royal assent to 
laws tendered him by the Commons ‘after consultation with 
the Lords, . . . he may be deposed by the same Parliament, 
and that any subject assisting him therein was to be treated as 
guilty of high treason.’ ! 

There was too little practical knowledge of the world in 
this scheme to secure its acceptance; but evidence exists 
Iretoncon. Which points to Ireton as withdrawing from the 
{eau the extreme position which he had taken up in the 
Prisonment Remonstrance. His view now seems to have been 
that it would be well to bring the King at once to trial, and 
comwey then to leave him in prison till he consented ‘to 
witierthe abandon his negative voice, to part from Church 


Ki ial 
éefcred. lands,’ and ‘to abjure the Scots,” Cromwell even 


The Council Went further than this. In opposition to Ireton, 
sone he now asked that the King’s trial might be de- 
bronealt© ferred until the subjects, such as Norwich and 
King'> Capel, who had stirred up the last war? had been 

brought to trial. On or before the 21st the Coun- 


cil of Officers itself rejected, though by only five votes, a 


The Copies of several Letters, E. 548, 6+ Clarenion’s idea is that these 
men wanted to assassinate Charles. Major White's opinion is as stated in 
the text. 

1 Several Proposals, B. 477, 18. 

* A letter, dated Jan. 8, 1649, sys that:—“ Our Couneils will not 
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proposition the actual tenor of which is unknown, but of which 
the general sense aimed at the taking away of Charles's life.' 

A letter, written on the 21st by a Royalist agent who was 
possessed of good information, strengthens the belief that 
‘Cromwell was at this time still anxious to save the King’s life. 
It was, writes this person, whose name, real or assumed, was 
John Lawrans, ‘the petty ones of the levelling conspiracy’ 
who were most eager for the death of the King ; ‘ for now— 
which is strange to tell—I have been assured that Cromwell is 
retreating from them, his designs and theirs being incompatible 
as fire and water, they driving at a pure democracy and himself 
at an oligarchy ; and it will appear that the wild remonstrance 
and the present design of taking away the King’s life is 
forwarded by him only to make the Levellers yent all their 
wicked principles and intentions ; that, having declared them- 
selves, they may become the more odious and abominable, 
and so be the more easily suppressed, when he see the occasion 
to take them off and fall openly from them.’ The writer's 
views on Cromwell’s motives have but little value, The 
important point is that he believed Cromwell to be on the 
side of lenity. He further tells us that when the Council of 
War was discussing the question of the King’s trial, Pride, as 
‘abeiiet he believed at Cromwell’s instigation, brought in fa 
broughtin strange, ranting letter’ to the effect that it was 
: irrational to kill Charles I. when Charles IJ. would 
be at large—to ‘exchange a King in their power for a King 
out of their power, potent in foreign alliances and strong in 
the affections of the people.’* 


endure any mediations, no, not hear again of Ireton’s proposals—vie., 
* that it were perhaps safee to have the King live prisoner lor to dispose 
him a while to abandon his negative voice,’ &c.” A. copy of a letter, 
Jan, 8, Carte MSS. xxiii. fol, 425. Writing on Des. 21, Grignon states, 
‘que Ie differend d’entre Cromwell et Ireton n'est que pour sgavoie si Ton 
commencera par luy"—#.c. the King—* comme veut ce dernier, ou si Yon 
fera le procés auparavant aux seigneurs et autres personnes principales que 
V'on tient prisonniers, qui est Padvis de Cromwell,’ Grignon to Brienne, 
Dec. fs £20. Zranscripis. 

" Grignon to Brienne, Dec. J}, R.O. Transeripés. 

3 Lawrans to Nicholas, Dee. 21, Clarewlon ISS. 2,968. ‘These 
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A totally different piece of evidence points in the same 
direction. If there were any two men engaged in public 
Dec. x8. business who were unlikely to countenance violence 


Witeiocke against the King, they were Whitelocke and Sit 
well Thomas Widdrington, the two legal commissioners 


for the custody of the Great Seal. Both had abstained from 
sitting in the House after Pride’s Purge. Yet it was with 
these cautious lawyers and with Lenthall, a man no less 
cautious, that Cromwell and Colonel Deane had an interview 
on the 18th, The next day the visit was returned 
to Cromwell, ‘who lay in one of the King’s rich 
beds at Whitehall.’ On the 21st Cromwell, this time un- 
bes ar, accompanied by Deane, met Lenthall, Widdrington, 
Avonference and Whitelocke, when they ‘discoursed freely to- 
hwyers gether about the present afairs and actions of the 
army and the settlement of the kingdom.’ On the 22nd the 
ecm, {0 lawyers proposed that, with a view to the restora- 
Apropesed tion of the excluded members, the Council of Officers 
nanitesio. 
should be requested to give an answer to the 
messages sent by the House, and that, on the other hand, 
‘heads for a declaration’ should be drawn up to be subse- 
quently embodied in a manifesto, if they could first secure the 
approval of the Council of Officers as well as of Parliament 
itself. It can hardly be doubted that the chief condition on 
which the authors of the proposed manifesto intended to 
insist was the abandonment of any intention to bring the 
King to trial.! 

Tt can hardly be doubted that Cromwell and his allies 
amongst the officers desired at this time to save the King’s 
life, if it was possible to do so without injury to the cause for 
which they had fought. It is true that, on the 23rd, the House 


Dees a9 


sentiments are so like those of Major White (sce pp- 280, jor) that I 
suspeet him to have been the author, If so, Cromwell's complicity is 
more than doubtful. 

1 Whritelecke, 362, 363. Whitelocke, in giving an account of these 
proceedings, says that he and Widd:ington hoped that * the courses of the 
army’ might ‘be moderated—as it was in some measure at this time— 
though it brake out again into violence afterwards.” 
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of Commons appointed a committee to consider how to pro- 
ceed by way of justice against the King! Lawrans, however, 

Dee. m, States that this was no more than a threat, held out 
Acomiitiee with the object of driving a better bargain with 
thee pro- Charles. “This,” he writes, “is evident by what 
Sruushe the Speaker said to a friend of mine in discourse 
Bing. on Saturday night*—that if the King came not off 
Atargia roundly now in point of concession, he would be 
‘rive™ utterly lost ; which saying implies thus much— 
they have applied themselves, and are now bartering with 
his Majesty.” There would, thought Lawrans, be a trial, 
Dut the charges brought against the King would, if these 
concessions were made, be such as he could answer without 
difficulty. As for the appointment of the committee by the 
House of Commons, too much must not be made of it, One 
‘of its members, Nicholas Love, had told a friend ‘that the 
charge would be nothing but what he knew the King could 
clearly acquit himself of “Truly, sir,” concludes Lawrans, 
“T have it from good hands—some of them Independents— 
that what I have here represented is a true draft of their 
intentions ; but whether his Majesty will comply with them so 
far as to part with his negative voice and be no more—as I 
have often said—than a Duke of Venice, which I hear is the 
hard condition they intend to impose upon him, is not known, 
and itis very hard to believe.” In the end the writer expresses 
his opinion that, if the negotiation failed, it would be wrecked 
on this question of the negative voice, and on the demand 
made for the surrender of the bishops’ lands. 

Although accuracy of detail is no longer attainable, we are 
not left wholly in the dark as to the manner in which this last 
Howth  OVerture was made to Charles. Since Pride’s Purge, 
Gemand the small number of members attending the House 

"of Lords had become still smaller. Fifteen peers 
had been present on December 5. On December 6 there were 


* CS. vi. 102. 3 se. Dec. 23. 

§ Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. 25) Clarendon MSS, 2,972. Compare 
the extract given at p. 281, where @ third point is added—that Charles 
shall ‘abjure the Scots.” 
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but seven, and between the rath and the rgth the highest 
number of attendances was seven, and the lowest three. Of 
Avendences this little group of peers, all of them no doubt seriously 
in the Bouse disquieted at the course of events, four—Pembroke, 
Salisbury, Denbigh, and North—visited Fairfax on 
abs? the roth. In referring to this visit, the Royalist 
Fairax,  Tawrans declares that ‘Pembroke, in the name of 
the rest, said they came to cast down their honours at his 
Excellency’s feet, and protested their desire is not to maintain 
peerage, or any other privilege whatsoever that might be con- 
ceived prejudicial to the public interest’ The officers, added 
this writer disdainfully, both scorned and jeered at them ;, and 
when Fairfax mounted his horse, Denbigh held the stirrup." 

No doubt the motives here assigned for the visit of the 
peers had their origin in the lively imagination of political 
opponents. Its real object may safely be conjectured to have 
been the overture about to be made to the King, and this view 
of the case is corroborated by the fact that one of the four 
pemigis CCH, the Earl of Denbigh, was chosen to carry that 
rey overture to Charles, as well as by the fact that on 

"the 21st the Lords fixed a call of their House for 
the 28th, the day on which the result of Denbigh’s mission 
was likely to be known at Westminster? That this mission 
had the approval of Cromwell is shown by the urgency with 

which the Lieutenant-General, speaking on the 25th, 
Gomactt exhorted the Council of Officers to spare the King’s 
the King's life as a pure matter of policy, upon his acceptance 
of the conditions now offered? 

For information on Denbigh’s proceedings we have to 
fall back on the despatches of the French agent, Grignon, 
Pentigh ae Denbigh, he tells us, was selected because his family 
Winsor. connection with Hamilton ¢ enabled him to conceal 
the real object of his mission to Windsor under the pretext of 





* Lawrans to Nicholas, Dee. 21, Clarendon MSS, 2,968. 

2 LJ. % 636. 

3 So much may be gathered from the hostile account in Afere, Melan- 
cholictis, Ex 53, 27 

* Hamilton's wife had been Denbigh's sister. 
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a visit to the Duke. He seems on his arrival to have expected 
Charles to send for him with a view to the discussion of the 
terms, As it can hardly be doubted that Charles 
had been made cognisant of their general purport, 
his omission to invite Denbigh into his presence 
may be taken as tantamount to a rejection of the overtures 
which he brought.! 

Charles’s refusal to admit Denbigh into his presence had 
much the same cffeet on the Council of Officers as the reply 
given by him on November 17 to their earlier over- 
tures. On the 25th, after Cromwell's appeal, only a 
very small minority—composed, it is said, of no 
Fle more than six*—had declared in favour of pushing 
Officers. the conflict with the King to extremities. On the 
27th Charles was left entirely without supporters in the same 
council. There are no signs of opposition to an order given 
‘The King’s On that day that the King should no more be served 
sate cut of non the knee, thatall ceremonies of state to him be 
left off, and his attendants be much fewer and at less charge. 

Cromwell's motives for engaging in this last attempt to come 
to terms with the King are matter for conjecture only. Yet 
Cronveits att from his usual habit of hesitating long before 
motives for he sanctioned the employment of force to cut knots 
tienes which might be disentangled by mutual agreement, 
sates’ “he could not but know that the pleadings of his own 
heart were reinforced by every motive of policy. The party 
amongst the officers which in November had followed Fairfax 





‘The King 





see him, 








* Grignon to Brienne, 5°2-%, 3°", R.O. Transevigts. In the letter 


of Dec. 28, Grignon writes that Denbigh had not seen the King, ‘quoy- 
quien effect, ce fust son dessein, qu'ils couvroient de celuy d'aller parler 
au Due d’Hamilton son beau-frexe, pour pouvoir mieux Laisser eroire que 
les ouvertures qu'il vouloit faire audit Roy n’estoient point premeditées, et 
pour ce il attendoit que le dit Roy le fist appeller : ce qu'il ne voulust pas 
faire ainsi qu'il a mandé sans en avoir fait scavoir 1a Taison ; mais encore 
que Cromwell luy veuille faire parler daccommodement, il est dificille de 
cwoire qu'il desire.’ It is inconceivable that Denbigh did not allow a hint 
‘of the subject of his mission to reach the King. 

* Merc. Melancholicus, E. 536, 27. 

+ Whitelocke, 365, 
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in resisting Ireton’s Remonstrance had to be met, whilst out- 
side the army the demand for the King's death was splitting 
the party of the political Independents in twain. Vane, who 
had been staunch in approving of Pride’s Purge, objected to 
the King’s death, whilst Pierrepont ‘expressed much dissatis- 
faction at those members who sat in the House, and at the 
proceedings of the General and army.’ 

On the other hand, Charles’s refusal even to consider the 
overtures now made through Denbigh must have put an end 
‘eater to every remnant of hesitation remaining in Crom- 
peatice., well’s mind. The political situation was at least 
the King cleared, as Charles, by insisting on the retention of 
his negative voice, and on the inviolability of the property of 
the bishops, had fallen back on his doctrine of his own inde- 
feasible sovereignty in the barest possible form. Cromwell 
was not one to comprehend the finer shades of Charles’s cha- 
racter, or to recognise in the obstinacy with which he clung to 
the institutions of the past a conscientious desire to do his best 
for the Church and nation, Still less was he likely to discover 
that, whatever might have been Charles’s duplicity and igno- 
rance of mankind, he was, nevertheless, contending after his 
own peculiar fashion for the continuity of settled order, which 
the predominance of an army in political affairs must in all 
circumstances weaken. It is not in the nature of political strife 
to take note of those shades of character and intention which 
mitigate the judgment of posterity. At times of crisis the 
essential differences appear to stand alone, and when those 
differences come to be embodied in two opposing personages, the 
battle is joined as between two deadly and irreconcilable foes. 

‘That the battle would end in Cromwell’s favour might have 
been foretold by anyone capable of entering into the charac- 
Charts and ters of the two men. The distinction between the 
Cromeeil.” strength of Cromwell and the weakness of Charles 
can hardly be better expressed than in the following words of 
a writer who has a deep insight into the recesses of the human 
mind :—* A purpose wedded to plans may easily suffer ship- 
wreck ; but an unfettered purpose that moulds circumstances 
as they arise, masters us, and is terrible. Character melts to 
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it like metal in its steady furnace. ‘The projector of plots is 
but a miserable gambler and yotary of chances, Of a far 
higher quality is the will that can subdue itself to wait and lay 
no petty traps for opportunity.” ! 

Now that the army was again of one mind, the scene of 
action was transferred to the House of Commons. Here, too, 

Dec. 28. Charles's rejection of the last overture from the army 
AAGHE destroyed all opposition, and on the 28th, the 
the King’s House, carrying out the will of the army, read the 
Commons. first time an Ordinance which instituted a special 

Pes.29 court for the trial of the King. The second reading 

ja, quickly followed on the 29th, and the Ordinance 

Jan.2, was finally passed on January 1.2. On the 2nd it 
Fate was sent to the Lords, accompanied by a resolution 
Games that ‘by the fundamental laws of this kingdom, it is 
tion, treason in the King of England for the time being 
to levy war against the Parliament and kingdom of England,’ 
‘The Ordinance itself appointed Chief Justices Rolle and St. 
John, together with Chief Baron Wilde, to act as judges, and 
associated with them, ta take the place of a jury, r50 com- 
missioners, of whom twenty were to form the quorum. 

Before this Ordinance was despatched to the Lords, Crom- 
well stood up to explain his position. “If any man whatso- 
Baws ever,” he is reported to have said, “hath carried on 
Gdendstis the design of deposing the King, and disinheriting 
casas his posterity ; or, if any man had yet such a design, 
he should be the greatest traitor and rebel in the world ; but, 
since the Providence of God hath cast this upon us, I cannot 
but submit to Providence, though I am not yet provided to 
give you advice.”* The reference to Providence was with 
Cromwell an infallible indication of a political change of front ; 

' George Meredith’s Evam Harrington, ch. vii. The worls were 
written without the slightest reference either to Charles or Cremwell. 

J. vi. 105, 106, 9 Ibid, vi. 107. 

x, 6415 Blencowe's Sydney Papers, 47 5 Heads of a Diary, Eo 
356, 343 Mere. Pragmaticus, E, 537, 10. Lawrans to Nicholas, Jan. 3, 
Clarendon MSS, 2,996. Walker told the same story in his Hist. of Jn. 
aepordency, ile 84, bat it is only from Lawrans that we get the date of the 
ayeech 
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but it usually needed some strong opposition to put him quite 
at his ease in the new position which he was taking up. 

Such an opposition at once manifested: itself when the 
Ordinance reached the House of Lords. Manchester urged 
Omestion that the resolution declaring the King to be a traitor 
ive og was in contradiction with the fundamental principles 
ey of the law. “Not one in twenty of the people in 
England,” said Northumberland, “are yet satisfied whether 
the King did levy war against the Houses first, or the Houses 
first against him ; and, besides, if the King did levy war first, 
we have no law extant that can be produced to make it treason 
in him to do; and, for us, my Lords, to declare treason by an 
Ordinance when the matter of fact is not yet proved, nor any 
law to bring to judge it by, seems to me very unreasonable.” 
Pembroke declared himself neutral. He loved not, he said, to 
meddle with matters of life or death. Denbigh vowed that he 
would rather ‘ be torn in pieces’ than sit as a commissioner at 
the trial. In the end both Ordinance and resolution were 
unanimously rejected, and the House then adjourned for a 
week in the expectation that, in the absence of the Lords, the 
Commons would find it impossible to proceed.! 

No merely formal obstacle, however, was sufficient to keep 
back from their purpase the men who were now scattered over 
the empty benches of the House of Commons, On the 36d, 

after summarily rejecting a letter from the Queen, in 

which she asked leave to visit her husband in his 
misfortunes,? they gave a first and second reading to 
anew Ordinance creating a High Court of Justice, 
and once more passed the resolution thrown out by 
the Lords. It is possible that they had by this time 
discovered that the services of the three judges 
named in the former Ordinance were not to be 
obtained; at all events, no attempt was now made to secure 
the assistance of any of the judges, The court was simply to 
consist of one hundred and thirty-five commissioners, who 
were to assume the functions of both judge and jury, 

\ Mere. Pragmaticus, E. 5375 20. 

? Grignon to Brienne, Jan. ij, 2.0. Transcripts. 
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©n the 4th the Commons passed three additional resolu- 
tions which were strangely democratic as proceeding from so 
Jong, HrEpresentative a body:—" That the people are, 
Micertio under God, the original of all just power: that the 
Commons of England, in Parliament assembled, being 
chosen by and repres: nting the people, have the supreme 
power in this nation; that whatsoever is enacted or declared 
for law by the Commons in Parliament assembled, hath the 
force of law, and all the people of this nation are concluded 
thereby, although the consent and concurrence of King or 
House of Peers be not had thereunto.” * 
On January 6 the Act—the name of Ordinance being now 
dropped *—was finally passed, Its preamble declared it to be 
Jan.6, Notorious ‘that Charles Stuart, the now King of 
Faire of England, not content with those many encroach- 
Sis" ments which his predecessors had made upon the 
Sess, people in their rights and freedoms, had a wicked 
design totally to subvert the ancient and fundamental 
Jaws and liberties of this nation, and, in their place, 
to introduce an arbitrary and tyranni¢al government ; and that, 
besides all other evil ways and means to bring this design to 
pass, he hath prosecuted it with fire and sword, levied and 
maintained a cruel war in the land against the Parliament and 
kingdom, whereby the country hath been miserably wasted, 
the public treasure exhausted, trade decayed, thousands of 
people murdered, and infinite other mischiefs committed ; for 
all which high and treasonable offences the said Charles 
Stuart might long since justly have been brought to exemplary 
and condign punishment. Whereas also the Parliament, weil 
hoping that the restraint and imprisonment of his person, after 
it had pleased God to deliver him into their hands, would have 
quieted the distempers of the kingdom, did forbear to proceed 
judicially against him, but found by sad experience that such 
their remissness served only to encourage him and his com- 


* OS. vi. 110, E11. 

1 CY. vi. 113. The Act itself is printed in the State Trials, iv. 
1,046. There isa MS. copy of it in the Thomason Tracts (E. 357, 35), 
dated Jan. 3, and still styled an Ordinance, 
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plices in the continuance of their evil practices and in raising 
of new commotions, rebellions, and invasions; for prevention 
therefore of the like or greater inconveniences, and to the end 
no chief officer or magistrate whatever may hereafter presume 
traitorously and maliciously to imagine or contrive the en- 
slaving or destroying of the English nation, and to expect 
impunity for so doing” certain persons were appointed ‘for 
the hearing, trying, and adjudging the said Charles Stuart.’ 

Unlike the resolution which accompanied the first Ordi- 
nance, this preamble, passing rapidly over the legal and 
constitutional aspect of the case, lays stress upon the 
of the practical consideration that a nation cannot suffer 
itself to be subjected to the will of one man, still less 
to be kept by that man in a perpetual turmoil. Charles was to 
be brought to trial mainly because, as long as he lived, 
England could have no peace, and because his successors 
needed to be taught that they would be held responsible if 
they imitated his example. 

‘Though there is not a tittle of evidence, one way or the 
other, it is not unlikely that the practical character of this Act 
was in some way owing to the influence of Cromwell. 
Outside Parliament, at least, he was showing his 
dislike of theoretical solutions of political difficulties. 
On the day on which the Act creating a High Court 
of Justice passed the House, the Council of Officers, again 
taking up the Agreement of the People, discussed the clause 

rstion fixing the date of the dissolution on April 30, 1649. 
sisedse Treton, always prone to abide by constitutional 
solution theory, supported the retention of the clause as 
giving the only possible security for a speedy return to a system. 
of representative government, whilst Cromwell declared that it 
would ‘ be more honourable and convenient for’ the members 
of the House ‘to put a period to themselves.’ The majority 
of the Council of Officers indeed sided with Ireton, and the 
clause was therefore retained ; but the course of events was 
soon to teach those who now voted against Cromwell that the 
cause to which they were devoted would suffer shipwreck if 

\ Clarke Pagers, ii. 170. 
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the possessors of whatever shred of legal authority still re- 
mained in existence on the Parliamentary side were alienated 
by a threat to deprive them of a power to which, for reasons 
selfish and unselfish, they clung with desperate tenacity. It 
would be easy for them to argue that, in the midst of the crisis 
evoked by the trial and execution of the King, it would be 
fatal to the cause of which they were the champions to plunge 
the country into the turmoil of a general election.' 

* Cromwell, in short, in act if not in words, anticipated the well- 
known advice of President Lincoln, not to swop horses when erossing a 
stream 
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CHAPTER LXX 


THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE, 


How strongly opinion was running against the course taken by 
the House of Commons became manifest on January 8, when 

19, the High Court of Justice met for the first time in 
Fintmect- the Painted Chamber, Out of the hundred and 


jegol8 thirty-five persons named as commissioners or 
Apurat. iudges, only fifty-two appeared. Fairfax, indeed, 


temiance. was there, as well as Cromwell and Ireton. . Amongst 
the colonels of the New Model Army in attendance were Sir 
Hardress Waller, Pride, Whalley, Harrison, Ewer, Hewson, 
and Goffe. Lord Grey of Groby, Ludlow, Marten, and 
Hutchinson, who were also present, had, indeed, never served 
in that army, but they had, in one capacity or another, held 
commands on the side of Parliament. The civilian members 
were less conspicuous. It was probably on account of the 
thinness of the attendance that the Court without proceeding 
to business adjourned itself to the roth, first ordering pro- 
clamation to be made of its next sitting. This order, however, 
bore no more than thirty seven signatures. Fairfax not only 
abstained from signing, but he never appeared in the Court a 

second time.! 
It is not unlikely that the Lords, when they met on the 
gth, after a week’s adjoumment, were encouraged by these 
Jon. oe abstentions to take up a position of their own. 
Thetods They appointed a committee to draw up an Ordi- 
question ia nance to the effect ‘that whatsoever King of England 
shall hereafter levy war against the Parliament and 
Kingdom of England shall be guilty of high treason and be 

* State Trials, iw. 1,057 
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tried in Parliament”! As, however, the course thus proposed 
left Charles still King of England, it did not offer even as 
much security as would result from his deposition, and the 
minority who now swayed the House of Commons had no 
mind to content themselves even with his deposition. They 
had come te the conclusion that ‘stone dead hath no fellow,’ 
and that as long as Charles lived there would be no peace in 
‘the land, 

It was, moreover, unlikely that any suggestion made by 
the Lords, whatever its nature might be, would meet with 
favour in the Commons. ‘Though they had hitherto 
sation be- kept up intercourse with the other House, the Com- 
ficses. mons had claimed the right of passing Acts of 
Parliament without its sanction, and when some 
Ordinances relating to public business were now sent dawn to 
them, it was only bya majority of 31 to 18 that the messengers 
were admitted, and by a majority of 33 to 19 that a formal 
answer was returned that the House would send an answer by 
messengers of its own. That answer was never sent, and day 
after day the Lords contented themselves with business of 
such a nature as not to necessitate application to the other 
House. On their part, the Commons gave a clear indication 
‘Anew great Of the direction in which they were tending by order- 
on ing that a new great seal should be engraved in which 
all share in government was implicitly denied to the House of 
Lords. On one side was to be a map of England and Ireland, 
with the arms of the two countries ; on the other a representa- 
tion of the House of Commons with the inscription : ‘In the 
first year of freedom, by God’s blessing restored, 1648.” ? 

The Commons having thus asserted their claim to supreme 
Parliamentary authority, left the field open for the action of 

Jon, the High Court of Justice. When the Court met 
Radshaw | again on the roth, forty-five members only being 
theCour. present, it chose as its president Serjeant Bradshaw, 
one of the very few lawyers who were prepared to countenance 





LJ. x. 642, The suggestion has a certain resemblance to that made 
on December 11 by some London citizens. See p. 281, 
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the revolutionary proceedings against the King. Various pre- 
liminary arrangements were made on the 12th and 13th, and 
on the 15th the number of attendances having risen 
Frlimmaty to fifty-six, a draft of the charge against the King 
qhteesel” was read. On the r7th it was ordered that Charles 
abet og SHOW be lodged in Cotton House—formerly the 
Being to residence of Sir Robert Cotton—on account of its 
rough a fs 
cous close proximity to Westminster Hall, the place ap- 
pointed for the trial. It was also ordered that during 
the sessions of the Court, the Hall should be guarded by a 
strong force of soldiers, and that barricades should be set up to 
keep off the pressure of the crowd. It was finally decided that 
the trial should begin on the aoth.! 

In the presence of this great resolve it was impossible to 
obtain the attention of practical men for those questions relat- 
ing to the ultimate depository of constitutional authority which 
had appeared all-important to theoretical politicians like Lil- 

= burne. On the rsth, indeed, the Council of Officers 
ie completed the Agreement of the People; Lilburne, 
People come however, having discovered that the officers intended 

4 to present the document to the Commons instead of 
circulating it for signature amongst the people and compelling its 
adoption by the House, had for some days past withdrawn from 
the discussion. He justly regarded a mere request to a body 
of the nature of the existing House of Commons that it should 
make way for another elected on more popular principles as 

Jan. ao, little better than a farce. When on the 2oth the 
sid laid "officers laid the Agreement before the House, they 
aoe humbly begged the Commons to take it into con- 
sideration and to circulate so much of it as they thonght fit 
amongst the people, adding a request to the well-affected 
amongst them to notify their aceeptance of it by appending 
their signatures. The officers obviously intended to create a 
new constituency of ‘the well-affected’ only. But they were 
in no mood to press their point, and when the House returned 

1 State Trials, iv. 1,055-1,053. 

+ An Agreement of the People, E. §39, 23 Legul Fundamental Liber 
Hes, pe 35) Ex 560 4 
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the purely dilatory answer that the Agreement should be taken 
into consideration as soon as ‘the necessity of the present 
‘Acitatory Weighty and urgent affairs would permit, ! they ac- 
erswer,  quiesced without a murmur. Cromwell's prevision 
that it would be impossible to induce the House to attend 
to the formation of a new constitution whilst the life and death 
of the King hung in the balance was justified by the event.? 
On the actual question of the day Cromwell's mind was no 
less fully made up. ‘he idea that it would be wiser to de- 
en of throne Charles than to put him to death had natu. 
Kees ANt rally found favour in many quarters. Even amongst 
was, th2 more zealous members of the sects this idea was 
Pee 32 not entirely absent, On December 29 a certain 
Pool'svision. Elizabeth Pool made her way into the room in which 
the Council of Officers was sitting, to tell them that she had 
learnt by a vision that the army was the chosen instrument of 
1s. God for the healing of the nation ; and on January § 
std; she reappeared, to inform the officers that, though 
ihe omer. (God had permitted the army to imprison the King, 
Charleste He forbade them to put him to death,’ What was 





on 

more serious was that a large number of the Inde- 
vaitg? pendent statesmen, who had shared with Cromwell 
cerotile 


Independent the burden and heat of the late struggle, would have 
statesmen nothing to do with the King’s execution, What 
Cromwell said to his ‘dear brother’ Vane we do not know ; 
but when young Algernon Sidney made the purely legal objec- 
tion that ‘first, the King can be tried by no court; secondly, 
no man can be tried by this court," Cromwell dashed away the 
appeal to mere constitutional legality. “TI tell you,” he re- 
torted fiercely, “we will cut off his head with the Crown upon 
it’ The legal formulas which had fenced the majesty of the 
King had ceased to be applicable. 

On January 19 Charles was brought from Windsor to 
St. James’s Palace, The secret of his removal had been so 


1 See p. 291. 
150} Piston, E, 537) 24, 
cester, Oct, 12, 1660. Blencowe’s Sydney Papers, 
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well kept that nothing was known of it till his actual arrival. 
On the morning of the 2oth, the day on which the trial 
nftgyz Was to begin, he was carried in a sedan chair to 
brugittg Whitehall, whence he was subsequently taken to 
St Jame Cotton House by water, with the evident intention 
anit @. of evading a popular demonstration in his favour.! 
ton Howe. When he landed at the foot of the steps which led 
up from the river to the garden of the house, the court by 
Asession of Which he was to be tried was alrcady sitting privately 
te Coa i in the Painted Chamber, engaged in settling the best 
Chamber.” mode of dealing with eventualities which might occur 
in the course of its proceedings. It is said that Cromwell, 
catching sight of the King passing from the river through the 
garden of Cotton House, reminded his fellow-commissioners 
that they must be ready with an answer if Charles should 
demand by what authority they sat ; and that Marten, after an 
interval of silence, gave the reply: “In the name of the Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled, and all the good people of 
England.” * 

Whether these words were actually used or not, the Court 
almost immediately after Charles’s arrival adjourned to West- 
‘TheCouein Minster Hall, where seats were set for its members 
Westminster on the raised dais at the upper or southern end, A 
* bar had been fixed across the Hall also on the dais, 
tions brtke and in front of this, after some hesitation, Bradshaw 
ace directed that a chair, covered with crimson velvet, 
should be set for the King immediately facing the judges. 
Behind this chair was a space reserved for the guards under 














+ Grignon to Brienne, 45: 4.0. Transcripts, On the morning of 
the 2oth Vane, who had of late absented himself * by scruple of conscience, 
as it was said, came again and sat in the House of Commons.’ Leicester's 
Diary, Blencowe, 54. He may have come in order to use what influence 
he had against a death-sentence, 

2 The story was told by Sir Purbeck Temple at Marten's trial ater 
the Restoration (State réadsy v. 1,201). Temple said that he witnessed. 
the scene through a hole in the wall, and that Cromwell ran back from 
the window ‘as white as the wall.’ Neither of these statements is very 
probable, but the story, if it be not true, was at least well invented. As 
printed Marten’s answer runs, ‘The Commons and Parliament,” 
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Hacker, who were appointed to secure his person, and behind 
them, again, were drawn up a large number of soldicrs under 
Colonel Axtell, whose duty it was to keep back the crowd, 
which was freely admitted through the great entrance at the 
northern end of the Hall. On either side of the Court, at the 
corners of the Hall, were two galleries, filled with ladics and 
other privileged persons. It was doubtless in fear of danger 
from this quarter that Bradshaw provided himself with the 
shot-proof hat which is still preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. 

When the roll was called, sixty-eight of the judges answered 
to their names. To that of Fairfax the only response was 
Lady Fair. 2 CFY from masked lady in the gallery—afterwards 
faxsery. ascertained to be Lady Fairfax; ‘He has more wit 
Charts than to be here.”! As soon as the call was over, 
the King, having been brought in by the guards, 

took his seat. He gazed round at the soldiers, but, as might 
have been expected, showed no sign of respect to the Court.? 
The charge was read by John Cook, who had been 
appointed solicitor of the Commonwealth for the purposes 
‘The charge Of this trial, In the main it followed the lines of the 
read. Act on which it was based, alleging that Charles 
Stuart, King of England, having been ‘trusted with a limited 
power to govern by and according to the laws of the land, 
and not otherwise, had attempted to erect an unlimited and 
tyrannical power to rule according to his will, and, in pursu- 
ance of this design, had levied war against the present Par- 
liament, and the people therein represented’? Then, after 
reciting instances in which Charles had appeared in arms 
during the first war, the charge proceeded to accuse him of 
being the author of the second war, and of the revolt of the 
fleet. Since that time, it was alleged, he had issued commis- 
sions to the ‘Prince and other rebels and foreigners, and” 
also to ‘Ormond, and to the Irish rebels and revolters associ- 
- ated with him.’ On these grounds, Cook impeached Charles 
Stuart ‘as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and im- 
placable enemy of the Commonwealth of England’ 
» Clarendon, xi. 235. * State Trials, iv. 1,069. * fd. Av. 1,070, 
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Those who promoted this charge threw their case away by 
forsaking the political ground on which they were strong for 
Weakness of the legal ground on which they were weal. In 
thelsesl |. Charles they had to do with the man who of all 
Cturles. others was most capable of taking advantage of 
‘their error. Even whilst Cook was still speaking, Charles had 
attempted to interrupt him by touching the sleeve of his gown 
with a silver-headed cane. The head of the cane fell off, and 
Charles, accustomed, even at Carisbrooke and Hurst Castle, 
to be waited on by those who were ready to anticipate his 
slightest wish, looked round in vain for someone to pick it up. 
For a moment his loneliness was brought home to him, as it 
had never been before. Yet he quickly recovered himself, 
stooping to pick up what he had lost, and being able, on 
hearing himself styled a traitor, to burst into a laugh.' 

When Cook had completed his task, Bradshaw called on the 
King to answer to the charge, ‘in the behalf of the Commons 
Chates assembled in Parliamentand the good people of Eng- 
saledeat? Nand.” Once more Lady Fairfax’s voice was raised. 
“Te isa lie,” she said; “not half, nor a quarter of 
interruption the people of England. Oliver Cromwell isa traitor.” 
Fare.” Axtell, losing his temper, ordered his men to fire 
into the gallery ; but the men, better advised, disobeyed the 
order, and Lady Fairfax was induced to leave the Court.? 

When the disturbance was at an end, Charles, as Cromwell 
chutes had foreseen, asked by what authority he had been 
questions brought to the bar. ‘There were, he said, many 
Suihority of unlawful authorities in the world, such as thieves 
meCos and robbers. He refused to reply to the charge 
against him, till that preliminary question had been answered. 

+ “Also the head of his staff happened to fall off, at which he 
wondered ; and seeing none to take it up, he stooped for it himself.” 
State Trials, iv. 1,074. This seems more probable than that, as was said 
at the time, he regarded the fall of the head of the cane as ominous of his 
‘own impending fate, 

2 Ttake the full form as given by the Chief Justice at Axtell’s trial 
(idem, v. 1,146). Axtell did not deny the statement that he ordered the 


men to fire, and the story may therefore be regaided as true, at least in, 
its main points. 
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Bradshaw replied that the prisoner was where he was by 
the authority of the people of England, by whom he had been 
: aan elected King. It was but to introduce one more 
semvsrsy controversial point into a controversy sufficiently 
heated before. Charles declared that he was king by in- 
heritance, not by election. For him to answer, except to 
lawful authority, would be to betray his trust and the liberties 
‘The King Of the people. After this, Charles was removed to 
withdrawn. Cotton House, the soldiers, as he passed, shouting 
“Justice! Justice!” at Axtell’s bidding. From the lower end 
of the hall to which civilian spectators were admitted, counter 
cries were raised of “God save the King!” 

‘Argumentatively, the victory lay with Charles; but it was 
hard for the Court to acknowledge the weakness of its reason- 

ing, and, on the 22nd, he was brought back to the 
ashes” ar that he might once more hear from Bradshaw's 
7 lips a reassertion of that authority of the Court 
which he had defied two days before, Being perfectly devoid 
of fear, and careless whether he saved his life or lost it, 
Charles now spoke out yet more plainly than on the previous 
occasion. “It is not,” he said, “my case alone; it is the 
freedom and liberty of the people of England; and do you 
pretend what you will, I stand more for their liberties ; for, if 
power without law may make laws, may alter the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, I do not know what subject he is in 
England that can be sure of his life, or anything that he calls 
his own.”? Charles’s reasoning was not unanswerable ; but it 
could not be satisfactorily answered by those who were attempt- 
ing to give a legal form to a revolutionary proceeding, and 
after a prolonged altercation Bradshaw had no choice but to 
order the removal of the prisoner. 

What effect the King’s language must have had upon 
persons untouched by party spirit may be judged from a 
Emcor Metter addressed to Fairfax by Major White, who, in 
tieKine’ 1647, had been temporarily expelled from the army 

for avowing that there was at that time no power in 
England excepting that of the sword.? He now reverted to 
4 State Triats, iv. 1,082. + See voi. ili, 362. 
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the same idea. “I do not understand,” he wrote, “how it’ 
(that is to say, the taking away of the King’s life) “may 
aioe BE done by any legal authority, according to the 
Wite’s kingly government: though it may be a just thing, 
“miment yet I know not how it may justly be done. I never 
heard of any throne erected on earth either by God or men for 
the judging of a king, until the erecting of this late tribunal at 
Westminster. . . . If it be thoroughly examined, we may find 
that the King hath no other right to the military, regal, and 
legislative power than the sword did constitute and invest him 
with by Divine permission, the people submitting thereto for 
fear, and to avoid greater! mischief; but now, the King and 
his party being conquered by the sword, I believe the sword 
may justly remove the power from him, and settle it in its 
original fountain next under God—the people; but to judge 
or execute his person I do not understand any legal authority 
in being can justly do it. I doubt not but the sword may do 
it; but how righteous judgment that may be, that God and 
future generations will judge. It is clear that the military 
power is exalted above the regal and legislative power, and is 
now come to the throne of God and under no other legal 
judgment until there be a legal authority erected as is offered 
in the Agreement of the Pe ple, to which it may submit; and 
seeing God hath, in righteousness, for the sins of the people 
and their king, brought us into this unhappy condition, I 
therefore plead with your Excellency to use the sword with as 
much tenderness as may be to preserve the lives of men, and 
especially the life of the King.” 

“Tam not against judging the person of the King,” con- 
tinued White ; “but I say it is by no legal authority but only 
what the sword exalteth. Although it be not an exact martial 
court, yet it is little different, and not a legitimate authority to 
the King. Yet it may as justly judge him as ever he judged 
the people, and may dethrone him and divest him of all 
power and authority in the English nation; and I think it 
is necessary so far to proceed and to detain him a prisoner of 
war till he may be delivered with safety to yourself and the 

1 ‘greatest? as printed. 
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nation... I do not understand any essential good can 
accrue to the people by the taking away his life, for it is not so 
much the person that can hurt as the power that is made up 
in the kingly office by the corrupt constitution; for if the 
person be taken away, presently another layeth claim to the 
kingly office, and, for anything I know, hath as much right to 
the dominion as his predecessor had, and will questionless 
have all the assistance that this person can procure for the 
attaining thereof, and will be able to do more mischief because 
he is at liberty, and this ' under your power.” ? 

To such reasoning, based on considerations of practical 
expediency, the Court was as impervious as it was to Charles’s 
‘The Coat teasonings based on considerations of constitutional 
impervious Jegality. It was only with the latter that it was 
cbjection. officially called upon to deal, and it could not, even 
if it had wished to do so, now abandon the position that it had 

Janay. legal authority over the King. On the 23rd another 
Emery attempt was made to bring the King to plead, but 
Relay there was nothing to be spoken on either side that 

had not been already said, and before Charles was, 
for the third time, removed, Bradshaw directed the clerk to 
Nis defaae ‘record his default.’ The Court then adjourned to 
recorded. 4 private session in the Painted Chamber, an- 
nouncing its intention to reassemble in Westminster Hall 
Intention ON the following morning. From the language of 
gesentence Cook and Bradshaw there can be little doubt 
tumacious. that the more active spirits amongst the judges 
had resolved to treat the King as contumacious, and to pro- 
ceed without delay to pronounce judgment against him. 

‘jana, When, however, the clock struck ten on the mom- 
Posipone- ing of the 24th, the crowd which had gathered 
Tunic’ to witness the scene was informed that the Court 
“eage was sitting in the Painted Chamber, and that 
there would be no public session on that day. 





1 ie. this one. 
+ White to Fairfax, Jan. 22, The Copies of scveral Leiters, E. 548, 6. 


‘The paragraph about danger from the Prince makes it likely that White 
was the author of the letter mentioned at p. 282, note 2. 
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What little is known of the internal proceedings of the 
Court points to dissensions between its members as being the 
Diwensiona cause of this unexpected decision. Some of those 
amonz the who had consented to sit as judges had done so with 
theCourt. considerable qualms of conscience! Others, like 
Nicholas Love,? may have persuaded themselves that the 
result of the trial would be a surrender on the part of the 
King, whilst there were others again who wished the proceed- 
ings to terminate in his mere deposition. Much, too, had 
occurred during the last few days to shake the resolutions of 
some of those who had been at first inclined to support a 
harsher sentence. Not only had the bearing of the King 
been dignified and his appeal to the law convincing, but there 
could be no shadow of doubt that the Court was thoroughly 
‘A Presty. unpopular, The Presbyterian clergy had preached 
wecan i. heartily in the King’s favour, and had drawn up an 

Jan or, a"gumentative criticism of the claim of the Court 
oth" to try bim,? which was hardly counterbalanced by 
xrnen a fiery sermon preached on the previous Sunday 
by Hugh Peters from the text, “To bind their kings in chains 
and their nobles in fetters of iron.” 

Far more serious was the possibility that all this seething 
disquietude might find a leader in Fairfax, whose great popu- 
rartuvs atity in the army would make it difficult to persist 
pestis in a design which he resolved actively to oppose. 
Fairfax, however, had not sufficient decision of character to 
take a decided course of his own, and he remained now, 
according to his usual habit, as politically helpless as he was 
vigorous in the field. 








+ Downes may be taken asa specimen of this class, Stale Trials,"v. 
1,270. # See ps 284. 

4 An Apologetical Declaration, E. 539, 9. ‘This was published on the 
agth, 
“Sunday was se’nnight,” ie Jan. 21, Cromwell put a guard 
upon Fairfax, accusing him of aa intention to deliver the King.” News 
from Rouen, 28: , Carte MSS, xxiii, fol. 395, If this had been true, 
something would have been heard of it from other quarters, but it is 
more than probable that Cromwell was at this time anxious about 
Fairfax, 
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‘The wave of feeling passing over England gave additional 
weight to the protests raised by a body of Scottish commis- 
Prousts ¢ sioners, who with Lothian at their head had re- 
ie Seettsh cently arrived from Edinburgh. On three occa. 
sioners”  sions—on the 6th, the 19th, and the 22nd—they 
denounced, in the name, first, of the Committee of Estates, 
and, secondly, of the Scottish Parliament, the proceedings 
taken against the King! The alliance between Cromwell and 
Argyle had been too artificial to last long, and had now 
entirely broken down, When the new Scottish Parliament, 
summoned by Argyle, met on January 4, it declared strongly 
against the trial, partly, no doubt, through abiding affection 
towards the native King of Scotland ; partly also through the 
dread of the dangerous predominance of the Independent 
army.? 
Even on the 23rd there were signs of an attempt on the 
part of those who directed the proceedings of the Court to 
Janay. 0nciliate opposition, as the crime charged against 
Signsof the King of being a tyrant, traitor, and murderer 
Gwiiomw “then dwindled, in the mouth of the clerk, to his 
having been guilty of ‘divers high crimes and treasons,’?® 
Judging from the course taken on the 24th, there is strong 
reason to believe that when, on the 23rd, the Court held a 
private sitting after the King bad been removed for the third 
time, there was a revolt against the proposal to put him to 
death as contumacious. 
However this may have been, when the judges again met 
on the morning of the 24th, not, as had been proclaimed on 
en the preceding day, in Westminster Hall, but in the 
Aimetiog Painted Chamber, it was announced that the Court 
Painted was about to take evidence for its own satisfaction, 
Ceamber- 4 course which cannot be regarded as anything else 
than a mere device for gaining time, whilst an effort was being 
made to heal the existing divisions. It is certain that the 
depositions, the reading of which occupied two days, served 


1 4 Letter from she Commissioners of Scotland, E. 539, WW. 
+ Acts of the Parl. of Stoth., vi. part ii, 140. 
9 State Trials, iv. 1,098, 


VOL. IV. x 
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no other purpose. They referred, for the most part, to the 
presence of the King at the head of his army on various 
aa, 24 15, occasions, and they were followed by the reading of 
vidence” papers, the contents of which have not been handed 
Produced, Gown, but which were probably concerned with the 
messages sent by the King at various times to invite foreign 
armies into England. 

Such evidence could convince no one who was not con- 
vinced already, 2nd the real interest of the two days lay in the 
arguments and solicitations of those who were most 
Sence,  eauer to obtain the King’s conviction; though 

assuredly neither they, nor the other members of 
the court based their convictions on the details now painfully 
recited in the Painted Chamber. The attendance was scanty, 
and though there were three roll-calls during the two days, 
Ireton’s name does not appear on any one, whilst that of 
Cromwell, though only once lacking, appeats on the list as 
eleventh on one occasion, and eighteenth on another. It is, 
therefore, probable that on both days he came into Court 
some time after the commencement of the proceedings.” 

Treton and Cromwell were no doubt basily employed in 
steeling the hearts of the weak. “The general,” wrote an 
eaten observant spectator, ‘was baited with fresh dogs all 
anticion ‘Tuesday night,’ to bring him into the Hall on the 
acd morrow to countenance the business; but by no 
means would he consent.” * 

Cromwell fancied it possible to convince even the Scots, 
Crome With them, we are told on what is perhaps sufficient 
segues with authority for the main drift of his reasoning.* he 

‘entered imto a Jong discourse of the nature of the 
regal power according to the principles of Mariana and Bu- 
chanan.® He thought a breach of trust in the King ought to 


) State Trials, iw. 1,099. ® bid. iv. 1,099, 1,100, 1,91. 

* iz. the night of the 23rd 

* Lawrans to Nicholas, Jan. 26. Clar. St. P. ii. 

* Dumet, Mist, of Ads Own Tine, i, 42. Burnet was told this by 
Lieut.-Gen. Drummond, who was prevent. 

It is hardly likely that Cromwell quoted either, and least of all 
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be punished more than any crime whatsoever; he said, as to 
their covenant, they swore to the preservation of the King’s 
person in defence of the true religion: if, then, it appeared 
that the sctiement of the true religion was obstructed by the 
King, so that they could not come at it but by putting him out 
of the way, then their oath could not bind them to the preserving 
him any longer. He said, also, their covenant did bind them 
to bring all malignants, incendiaries, and enemies to the cause 
to condign punishment, and was not this to be exercised im 
partially? What were all those on whom public justice had 
been done, especially those who suffered for joining with Mon- 
trose, but small offenders acting by commission from the King, 
who was, therefore, the principal, and so the most guilty. 

Such were the arguments which it may be supposed that 
Cromwell also addressed with some alteration to his English 
colleagues. Not the technical breach of the law by appearing 
in arms at Edgehill or Naseby was the rock of offence with 
him, but the breach of trust and the calculated design to sup- 
press what he held to be the true religion. 

When the dreary reading of evidence came to an end on 
the 25th, it appeared that Cromwell had not argued in vain,! 

Jan.z5. It was resolved ‘that the court will proceed to 
Apel. sentence against Charles Stuart, King of England; 
ten, that the condemnation of the King shall be for 
tyrant, traitor, and murderer; that the condemnation of the 
King shall be likewise for being a public enemy to the Com. 
monwealth of England; that this condemnation shall extend to 
death.’? Those who passed this resolution, however, num- 
bered only forty-six, and it was probably on this ground that 
the votes were declared to be merely preliminary and not bind- 
Mariana. Burnet or Drummond probably meant that Cromwell's prin- 
ciples were those held by Mariana and Buchanan, 

Tt was said by some of the regicides when they were tried that 
threats were used. Mrs. Hutchinson, however, who hated Cromwell, 
declares that there was nothing of the kind (Life of Col. Hudchinscn, ec 
Firth, ii, 159). Alter the Restoration the regicides were, of course, 
interested in describing themselves as threatened, and persuasion from 
the mouth of the matter of the army would sound very like a threat. 

* Seate Trials, iv. 1,113. 
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ing on the Court, At the same time a committee was appointed 
to draw up a sentence on the King, with a blank for the manner 

of his death. 
‘On the morning of the 26th, no less than sixty-two com- 
missioners assembled in the Painted Chamber. ‘The struggle 
Jar. 6 between the resolute and isesolute was now ap- 
nie" proaching its termination. ‘Those who had a definite 
accepted by aim before them carried the day, gaining their object 
meCour on all points of importance. They now procured 
the assent of the whole Court to a sentence upon the King 
which had been drafted by the Committee appointed at the 
last sitting, according to which Charles ‘as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and public enemy to the good people of this nation, 
shall be put to death by the severing of his head from his 
body.’! The specific charge of high treason was not men- 
tioned, probably to meet the scruples of those who urged that 
it could only be committed legally against the person of a king. 
On a minor point the stemer members of the Court had tr 
submit to a compromise. As late as the 24th they intended 
wwanthe that the King should not be heard again, and that 
Kingtobe the sentence should be pronounced on him as con- 
tenced. eae eC : 
coc, tumacious in his absence,—as appears from his 
removal on that day from Cotton House in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Westminster Hall to St. James's 
Palace,—and it is highly probable that they were still of the 
same mind on the 25th, and even on the morning of Friday, 
the 26th. On the last-named day, however, the idea of con- 
demning him in his absence was definitely abandoned, as 
appears from a clause added to the sentence then adopted 
from the report of the Committee, to the effect ‘that the King 
be brought to Westminster to-morrow to receive his 
on %, sentence.’ By far the most probable hypothesis is 
aug that this addition was called forth by the reluctance 
Smee OF some of the judges to proceed further without 
giving the King one more chance of pleading for hislife. How 
strong was their unwillingness to proceed to extremities is 
manifested by their refusal to sign the death-warrant—in which. 

1 State Trials, iv. 1,124, 


The King 
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the charge of high treason definitely reappears—though it had 
not only been drawn up on the evening of the 2sth or the 
morning of the 26th, but had already been signed by some of 
their more resolute colleagues. ‘There can be little doubt that 
those who had thus prepared and signed it expected that the 
King would be sentenced as contumacious on the 26th, and 
would be executed on the following day, the 27th.' At all 

' ‘The late Mr. Thoms, in a series of articles in Noses amd Querées fc 
July, 1872 (reprinted in pamphlet form in 1880 under the title of Zhe 
Death Warrant of Charles 1.), reproduced, as far as its reproduction is 
possible in type, the original warrant mow in the library of the House 
of Lords, The following copy is therefore taken from Mr. Thoms's 
pamphlet, 





The Death Warvant of Charles I. 
At the high CoS of Justice for the tryinge and iudginge of Charles 
Stoaart Kinge of England January xed Anno Dii 1648. 
Whereas Charles Steuart Kinge of England is and standeth convicted 
attaynied and condemned of High Treason and other high Crymes, And sen- 
teas 
tence epfon Saturday dast pronounced against him by this Cot to be putt 
to death by the severinge of his head from his body Of w sentence execagon 
yet remayneth to be done, These are therefore to will and require you to see 
the said sentence executed Je the open Streete before Whitehall yppon the 
morrowe being the Thirtieth day of this instante moneth of January 
etweene the houres of Tenn in the morninge and Fize in the afternoone ot 
the same day wi full effert’ And for soe doing this shall be yor sufficient 
weurant And these are vo require All O'Scers, end Souldlers and other the 
good people of this Nation of England to beassistinge vmto you in this Service 
Given vider 0? hands and Seales 
To Colonel! Ffrancis Hacker, Coloneli Huncks Valentine Wanton LS. 








and Lievtenant Colonell Phayre and to e ‘Symon Mayne 
oe nant oo 9 RS 
|. Jones 
Jo Bradshawe LS. Pet. Pelham 1.8. John Moore 
‘Tho, Grey LS. Ri. Deane L’S. Gilbt. Millington 
©. Cromwell LS. Robert Tichborne G, Fleetwood. 
Edw, Whalley 18. H, Edwardes LS. J. Alured 
M, Linesey LS. Daniel Blagraue L$. Robt. Lilburne 
John Okey LS. Owen Rowe CS. will Say 
} Dacers LS. William Purefoy LS. Anth. Stapley 
Jo. Bourchier. LS. Ad. Scrope LS. Greg Norton 
HH Ireton VS. James Temple LS. Tho. Challoner 
‘Tho, Mauleuerer 1.8. ‘A. Garland LS. Tho. Wogan 
Har, Waller LS. Edm. Ludlowe LS. John Venn 
john Blakiston 1.8. Henty Marten LS. Gregory C/ement 
Hutchinson LS. Vinct. Potter ES Jo. Downes 
Willi, Gott LS. Wm, Constable LS. Tho. Wayte 
‘Tho, Pride LS. Rich. Ingoldesby 1-5. ‘Tho. Scot 
Pe. Temple LS. Willi Cawley LS. Jo. Carew 
T, Harrison 1S, Jo. Harkestead = LS, Miles Corbet 
J. Hewson Ls. Ewer Ls, 
Hen, Smyth TLS. John Disowell Ls. 
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events it is capable of proof that those who signed on the 26th 
were not more in number than twenty-eight, if indeed they 


The words in italics have been written over erasures, except the 
signature of Gregory Clement, which is merely erased. The word 
“thirtieth ' és spread out so as to occupy a space large enough to contain 
“twenty-sixth " or * twenty-seventh,’ 

From the evidence of the erasures in the death warrant, Mr. Thoms 
argued that it was originally drawn up not later than the 26th, the date 
to whieh he assigned it. In three articles im the Athenewm for Jan. and 
Feb, 1881, Mr, Reginald Palgrave argued at length that the date assigned 
to the warrant by Mr, Thoms was not early enough, and that it was 
really drawn up on the afternoon of the 23rd ot the morning of the 24th. 
Whilst acknowledging the service rendered by him in pointing out the 
‘signs of hesitation in the Court from the 23rd to the 26th, I find myself 
sunable to concur in his main proposition. 

His belief is that there was a preliminary sentence given on the 23rd 
and a warrant founded on it, but that they were held back in consequence 
of the Scottish remonstrance on the 22nd, That the Scottish remon- 
‘strance had some part in the delay is ikely enough, but the attitude of 
the Seo's had been known since the 6th, and I cannot but think that 
internal dissensions in the Court and the opposition of Fairfax had more 
to do with the matter. This is, however, a mere question of opinion, 
and it is also unnecessary to dwell on Mr. Palgrave's mistake im speaking 
of a Presbyterian party in the Coart itself 

‘As Mr. Palgrave cannot produce any offidal evidence of a sentence 
delivered on Jan, 23, he has recoune to two passages, one in Mra 
Hutehinson’s Afenoirt aud the other in those of Ludlow, to show that 
the King was sentenced on the third day of the trial «the 23rd. Mes. 
Hutchinson (cd. Firth ii, 152) writes thus : ‘The King refused to plead, 
disowning the authority of the Court, and after three several days persist- 
ing in contempt thereof was sentenced to suffer death.’ [ean see nothing 
in these words except a compressed statement that the King was heard on. 
three days and afterwards sentenced to death, Mrs, Hutchinson wrote 
long after the time from general recollection, and if she had had a curious 
piece of secret history to reveal she would surely have been more explicit. 
Ludlow is still less to the point. He, too, mentions the three days, and 
then (ed. 1751, i. 241) says that ‘the Court adjourned into the Painted 
Chamber ; and, upon serious consideration, declared the King to be a 
tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public enemy to the Commonwealth,’ 
Ludlow, who is never particular about dates, did not, I presume, think it 
necessary to specify that the serious consideration occupied two days 
whilst witnesses were examined for form's sake. 

On the other hand, there is the strongest primd facie evidence that 
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‘were so many.' No doubt only a radical misunderstanding 
of Charles’s character could lead to the supposition that he 
might be induced by the terror of death ta descend from the 
high position which he had taken up on the 23rd; but there 
were men sitting in that Court ready to resort to any subter- 
fuges in the vain hope of delaying the fatal day a little longer. 
‘Accordingly the death warrant was set aside for the time. 
On Saturday, the 27th, Charles was once more brought to the 
9 bar of the Court, sixty-seven commissioners being 
eine’ present. As he entered the ball, cries for ‘jus- 
tists. tice and execution’ were loudly raised. Stopping 
an attempt made by Charles to speak, Bradshaw opened the 





the date selected by Mr. Thoms—the 26th—was the one which it was 
intended to bear, though it may have been actually written out on the 
evening of the asi. The death warrant in its unaltered parts refers to a 
sentence pronounced against Charles to be executed by beheading for 
treason ‘upon the morrow,’ The 27th was a Saturday, and as Puritans 
would not, as Mr, Palgrave argues, have imagined it possible to fix the 
‘execution for « Sunday, the ostensible date of the warrant eannot be later 
than Friday, the 26th, the day on which the Court would have sentence 
Charles in contrmaciam, if that course had been adopted. On the other 
hand, we have no positive evidence of any weight to induce us to accept 
aan earlier date for the warrant. 

Mr. Palgrave'’s negative evidence appears to me equally unsatisfactory. 
As the warrant directed in unaltered words that the execution should take 
place on the following day, he argues that it could not have been drawn 
up on the 26th, because the 27th was fully oscupied with the sitting of 
the Court in which Charles was actually sentenced. Thisargument would 
‘Te deserving of consideration if it could be shown that those who drew up 
the death warrant expected things to take the turn they did, It vanishes 
if we accept what appears to me the very probable hypothesis, that those 
who prepared the warrant and dated it on the 26th, expected the Court 
to sentence the King as contumacious, and without hearing him again to 
have him exeeuted on the 27th, I cannot see that there is any knot to 
‘Ve unravelled which makes it worth while to have recourse to what is in 
itself very improbable explanation without « scrap of direct evidence in 
iis favour. 

* Garland, whose name stands twenty-ninth, ciated (State Trials, +. 
4,215), when tried in 1660, ‘I do confess this; I sat and on the day of 
sentence signed the warrant for execution,” This is, to my mind, a pian 
‘statement that he signed it on the 27th. 
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proceedings with a narrative showing the past forbearance 
of the Court. Charles, he said, had been called to answer 
Feadshaw's in the name of the people of England. At this 
speech. point he was interrupted by a cry of ‘Not half the 
people !’ from a lady present.' As soon as order was re- 
stored Bradshaw went on to say that, upon the contumacy 
of the prisoner and the notoriety of the fact, the Court had 
agreed upon a sentence, but that, as the prisoner had ex- 
pressed a wish to be heard, it was ready to listen to him 
provided that he did not question its jurisdiction Charles 
replied by protesting that he had taken his course through 
regard for the liberties of his subjects and not at all for his 
‘iit own interests, and ended by asking to be heard 
appeals before the Lords and Commons in the Painted 

* Chamber. In other words, he wished to appeal 
from the Court to a political assembly. 

To consider this point the Court adjourned for half an 
hour, the more readily, it was afterwards alleged, because one 
of their number, John Downes, was about in spite of Crom- 
well’s anger to rise and startle the audience by pleading 
publicly that the King’s request might be granted.? On its 
The Kings return the Court declared against Charles's request, 
zee and, after two more attempts made by the King to 
rejects 

reopen the question, Bradshaw made a long speech, 
Eades” in which, after quoting the precedents of the depo- 

positions of Edward IL, Richard IL, and Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and arguing that Charles had planned the 
destruction of the realm, he called on the clerk to read the 
formal sentence. In vain Charles pleaded for permission to 
‘thesen answer Bradshaw's imputations. He was told that 
tence ead. jt was too late, and the formal sentence upon him of 
being beheaded as a traitor was then read. 

After this Bradshaw called on the members of the Court 
to testify their approval by standing up. Not a member 


* A Continuation of the Narrative, Bs $40, 14. 
3 State Trials, v. 10-13. All stories told against Cromwell at the 
trial of the regicites must, of course, be received with suspicion. 
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remained seated. The work of the day was at an end. In 
vain the King called out to be heard. Bradshaw at once 
TheCour interrupted him on the ground that the sentence 
sppcoves’ had been already given. In broken words Charles 
Charles, uttered his protest whilst he was being dragged 
semered:  gway. “I am not suffered to speak,” were his last 
words ; “expect what justice other people will haye.”! Cries 
of “Justice, justice!” were again raised as he was for the last 
time led away. 


"A Cantinuatin of the Narrative, E. $40, 14; State Triais, ive 
4,116 
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YUE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES L 


As soon as the fatal sentence had been pronounced, Charles 
was led back to Cotton House, and then, after a short delay, 

aie removed to Whitehall, where he was allowed to 
Charles” spend the night. On Sunday, the 28th, he listened 
Wiha’ with reverent devotion to the prayers of the Church 

Jan. 28, ead to him by Bishop Juxon, who had been al- 
Jeon reas Jowed to visit him now that he was lying under 


prayers, 
Charles “Sentence of death.t At five o'clock in the afternoon 
sgltae he was conducted back to St. James’s,? perhaps in 


order that the preparations for his execution might 
not reach his ears. 

Words very different from those consolations which Juxon 
addressed to the King resounded on that Sunday morning in 
Hugh Peters the Chapel of Whitehall, where Hugh Peters preached 

readies at before the members of the High Court of Justice in 

' justification of those who were seeking the King’s 
death.? There was need of all his rude cloquence if those 
judges who had not vei given their signatures to the death 
warrant were to be steeled to the work before them, The 
protests against any attempt to act on that sentence were 


* In his Ietter of the 26th Lawrans states that Juxon was allowed to 
tee the King on the agth, This is, I believe, a mistake. See C/. vi. 
123, and Leicester's diary in Blencowe, 57+ 

2 The Moderate, B. 540, 20. 

+ Extracts from his sermons were given at his trial (State Trials, w. 
1131-34); but there is some difficulty in assigning any one of them efther 
1o this sermon or <@ the one delivered on the previous Sunday, 
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many and loud. On the agth the members of the Assembly 
of Divines joined in supplicating for the King’s life,' and on 

is, the same day two Dutch ambassadors, who had 
Efoe!® been specially despatched from the Netherlands 
King'slife for the purpose, made a similar request to the 
House of Commons.? It was also reported that Fairfax had 
urged the Council of Officers in the same direction,’ whilst it 
was no secret that the Prince of Wales had sent a blank sheet 
of paper, signed and scaled by himself, on which the Parlia- 
ment might inscribe any terms they pleased. That the vast 
majority of the English people would have accepted this offer 
gladly was beyond all reasonable doubt. 

It was but a small knot of men—a bare majority, if they 
were even that, amongst the sitting members of the High 
Arciolute Court of Justice itself—who had fixedly determined 
minority. that there should be no relenting; but they had 
Cromwell amongst them, and Cromwell's will, when once his 
mind had been made up, was absolutely inflexible, They 
had, moreover, behind them the greater part of the rank and 
file of the army, to whom the shortest issue seemed the best. 

‘The first difficulty encountered by those who were bent on 
carrying out the sentence of the Court was that of obtaining 

Jan. signatures to the death warrant in sufficient numbers 
fel of to give even an appearance of unanimity amongst 


peat the judges. On Saturday, the 27th, a few more 
warrant, signatures had been added to those obtained on the 
26th, but on the morning of Monday, the 2oth, not only were 
many still wanting, but there was reason to believe that some 
of the judges who had already signed would refuse to repeat 
their signatures if called on to do so. Yct it was impossible to 
make use of the warrant in its existing condition. It had been, 
as there is little doubt, dated on the 26th, and it presupposed 
asentence passed on that day, whereas it was notorious that 


+ Evidence of Corbet at Harvey's trial, State Trials, v. 1,197. 

* OS. vi. 125. 

* The Kingdom's Faithful Scout, E. $4, 5- 

* A facsimile of this sheet of paper forma the frontispiece of Ellis's 
Originat Letters, set. I. vol. til 
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no sentence had been passed till the 27th, Under these cir- 
cumstances the natural course of proceeding would have been 
which bore 1 Te-Copy the warrant with altered dates and to 
ining" have it signed afresh. What was actually done was 

to erase the existing date, and to make such other 
alterations as were requisite to bring the whole document into 
conformity with actual facts. Of the names of the three officers 
finally -charged with the execution of the sentence, Hacker, 
Huneks, and Phayre, that of Huncks alone was unaltered. 
‘The names over which those of Hacker and Phayre were 
written are now illegible, but they can hardly fail to have been 
those of men who shrank from carrying out the grim duty 
assigned to them." 

Having by this extraordinary means secured the retention 
of the signatures already given, the managers of the business, 
How more Whoever they were, applied themselves energetically 
Vennus* to increase the number. The testimony of those 
‘ised. regicides who pleaded after the Restoration that 
they had acted under compulsion must, indeed, be received 
with the utmost caution ; but there is no reason to doubt that 
considerable pressure was put upon those judges who having 
agreed to the sentence now showed a disinclination to sign the 
warrant. In all the stories by the regicides on their defence 
Cromwell takes a prominent place, and it is easy to understand 
how meanly he must have thought of men who, after joining 
in passing the sentence, declined to sign the warrant. When 
those members of the Court who were also members of Par- 
liament took their places in the House, Cromwell is reported. 
to have called on them to sign without further delay. “Those 
that are gone in,” he said, “shall set their hands. I will have 
their hands now.”? 

Later in the day, when the warrant lay for signature on 
a table in the Painted Chamber, the scene grew animated. 
It is said that Cromwell, whose pent-up feelings sometimes 
manutested themselves in horseplay, drew an inky pen across 








} The evidence for all this is given in Thoms’s Death Warrant of 
Charles 1, the warrant itself being in the library of the House of Lords. 
* Sate Trials, ¥. 259. 
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Marten’s face, and that Marten inked Cromwell’s face in 
return.! According to anotherstory, which was for a long time 
ein aecepted as true, Cromwell dragged Ingoldsby to the 
feFanted table, and forced him to sign by grasping his hand 
ster with a pen in it. The firmness of Ingoldsby’s signa: 
ture, however, contradicts the latter part of the assertion, 
though it is possible that some kind of compulsion was pre- 
viously used to bring him to the point. 

On the whole it will be safe to assume that great pressure 
was put, sometimes in rough military fashion, on those who 
nore or hung back, On the other hand, there was no evi- 
tepresure dence given by any of the regicides, when put upon 
sory their trial, of any definite threats being used against 
those who made difficulties about signing. Downes, indeed, 
who did not sign at all, described himself as having been 
frightened into assenting to the judgment, but he had nothing 
to say about any ill effects resulting to him on account of his 
refusal to sign.? 

In one way or another fifty-nine signatures were at last 
obtained. Nine out of the sixty-seven who had 
thesigna” given sentence did not sign ; but, on the other hand, 
Ingoldsby, who signed the warrant, had been absent 
when the sentence was passed. 

Meanwhile, Charles was awaiting his certain fate with quiet 
dignity at St. James's. Ever since the commencement of the 
Charles at ‘tial he had been annoyed by the presence of soldiers 
St James drinking and smoking even in his bedroom. Colonel 
Tomlinson, who had a general superintendence over the 
arrangements for his personal accommodation, was a man of 
humanity and discretion, and did his best to check the inso- 
lence of the men ; but Hacker, who commanded the soldiers, 
was less considerate. Yet even Hacker was induced, a few 
nights before the trial was ended, to leave the King’s bed- 
chamber free, and this particular form of insult was not re 
peated.* 

\ State Trias, v. 1,200. * Clarendon, xvi. 225. 

* State Triads, v. 1,212 

{ Evidence at Hacker's trial, ibid v. 1,176 ; Herbert, 123. 
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On the moming of the 29th Charles burnt his papers, 
including the keys of bis ciphered correspondence.' His two 
Jana. Youngest children were then admitted to see him 
fia: for the Jast time. Elizabeth, who had just com- 
re pleted her thirteenth year, was a delicate child, and 
his children. had taken her father’s misfortunes so deeply to heart 
that during the first days of the trial she was reported to have 
died of sorrow. Her brother, the little Duke of Gloucester, 
was still in his tenth year. 

Both the children burst into tears when they met their 
father's eye. Charles took them on his knees, telling his 
Hieun  GaNghter not to sorrow overmuch as he was about 
yoda eo Ba to die a glorious death ‘fur the laws and liberties of 

“e"this land and for maintaining the true Protestant 
religion.’ He then recommended her to ‘read Bishop 
Andrewes’s Sermons, Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, and 
Bishop Laud’s book against Fisher.’ As for himself, he added, 
he had forgiven all his enemies, and hoped that God would 
also forgive them. He then charged his daughter to let her 
mother know ‘that his thoughts had never strayed from her, 
and that his love should be the same to the last.’ More 
followed of the outpourings of a father’s heart, ending with an 
injunction to the girl to forgive those who were now bringing 
him to the scaffold, but never to trust them, ‘as they had been 
most false to him.’ 

Charles had spoken to Elizabeth as to one come to years 
of discretion. He addressed his son in language suitable to 

* andtoha his younger age, “Sweetheart,” he said, “now they 
me will cut off thy father’s head ; mark, child, what I 
say: they will cut off my head and perhaps make thee a king; 
but, mark what T say : you must not be a king so long as your 
brothers Charles and James do live; for they will cut off your 
Drothers’ heads when they can catch them, and cut off thy 
nead too at the last, and therefore I charge you do not be 
made a king by them.” T will sooner be torn in pieces first !” 
cried the gallant boy, gladdening his father’s heart by his words, 
In the end Charles divided his jewels between the children, 

* The Moderate, E. 540, 20. 
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retaining only the George cut in onyx and surrounded by 
diamonds. After many tears and embracings he dismissed thein 
both, returning to prayer in the company of Juxon and Herbert.' 

On the morning of the joth, the day appointed for his 
execution, Charles rose early. Herbert told him that he had 

Jang dreamt of Laud’s coming into the room and kissing 
Charles's his old master’s hand. Charles had no thoughts to 
ing. waste upon dreams, and merely replied “It is re- 
markable.” ‘ Herbert,” he continued, “this is my second 
marriage-day. I would be as trim to-day as may be; for 
before night I hope to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.” 
‘Then turning to things of earth— Let me have,” he said, “a 
shirt on more than ordinary, by reason the season is so sharp 
as probably may make me shake, which some observers may 
imagine proceeds from fear. I would have no such imputa- 
tion ; 1 fear not death. Death is not terrible to me; I bless 
iny God I am prepared.” 

‘After a while Juxon arrived, and as soon as the gifis in- 
tended for the children had been set aside, Charles spent 
half an hour with him in private prayer, Then, in Herbert's 
presence, the Bishop read the morning service. By a re- 
markable coincidence the lesson for the day was the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Matthew, which contains the narrative of 
the Passion of the Lord. After the close of the service 
Charles continued in prayer and meditation till Hacker 
knocked at the door to summon him to Whitehall. Charles 
einem at once prepared to obey, and, accompanied by 
Gvcedto = Tomlinson and Juxon, and closely followed by 
Wanchai “Herbert, walked across St. James’s Park between 
a double row of soldiers. When he arrived at Whitehall, he 
was allowed to rest for some time. Having eaten a piece of 
bread and drunk a glass of wine, he betook himself to prayer 
for the remainder of his allotted time.* 


1 The relations of this scene, two of thent by the Princess Elizabeth 
herself, first appeared in an early edition of Ziton Basiliké, published in 
1649) fx¢s on oF after March 25. 

* ‘Thus far Ihave followed Herbert, though with grave misgivings as 
tw his accuracy of detail. 
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In the meanwhile strange preparations were being made 
on the scaffold which had been erected in front of the Banquet- 
Preputian, i9§ House. Charles’s refusal to plead before the 

‘a had i idea that he might also 
reroll Court given rise to an idea that he mig! 
refuse to submit voluntarily to the execution of the 
sentence which it had pronounced against him. Staples were 
‘therefore hammered into the floor of the scaffold to afford a 
purchase for ropes,! by aid of which, if any resistance were 
offered, the King could be forced down into the prone attitude 
in which victims were at that time beheaded. The delay in 
ecy. [eading out the King was, however, too great to be 
tee accounted for by the time required for completing 
this arrangement, and it is not unlikely that the 
execution was deliberately postponed till the House had passed 
an Act forbidding the proclamation of any successor.? It was 
not till two o’clock that Charles was finally summoned to his 
earthly doom.# 

When Charles stepped out upon the scaffold—probably 
from the central window of the Banqueting House “—the only 
friend who followed him was Juxon, Herbert having begged to 
be excused from witnessing the painful sight. No other persons 
were admitted to a place on the scaffold excepting Colonels 
Hacker and Tomlinson and the two masked figures of the 
executioner and his assistant. Below was a crowded 
mass of men and women who had come, for the 
most part, with sorrowing hearts, to witness Charles's 
last moments upon earth. To them he would gladly have con- 
fided that last appeal to his subjects which he had been for- 
bidden to make when he was hurried away from the Court ; 
but the ranks of soldiers, horse and foot, drawn up immediately 
ound the foot of the scaffold rendered all communication 

* Stave Triads, v. 1,127, 1,128. 

* It was not passed till the beginning of the afternoon sitting. C./. 
vi. 125. 

 Neaitrate Intelligencer, Es 541-4 

* See Mr, Wyatt Papworth's argument in Noles and Queries, 3rd 
ser. iy. 195. This view is corroborated by Grignon’s statement that 
Charles entered the scaffold ‘par une des fenesires de la grande sallle de 
Whitehall.’ Grignon to Brienne, Feb. gy, 4.0. Transcripts, 

VOL, 1V. ¥ 
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impossible. Charles therefore addressed himself to Juxon and 
‘Tomlinson, declaring that not he, but the Parliament, had ori 
‘His last ginated the Civil War. He then prayed that his 
ssa enemies might be forgiven, and protested against the 
subjection of the country to the power of thesword. Nothing, 
he said, would prosper till men gave their dues to God, to the 
King, and to the people. For their duty to God, he recom- 
mended the convocation of a national synod freely chosen. 
For their duty to the King, it was not for him to speak. 
“For the people,” he continued, “truly I desire their liberty 
and freedom as much as anybody whatsoever ; but I must tell 
you that their liberty and freedom consists in having govern- 
nent, those laws by which their lives and their goods may be 
most their own. It is not their having a share in the govem- 
ment; that is nothing appertaining unto them. A subject and 
a sovereign are clean different things ; and, therefore, until 
you do that—I mean that you put the people in that liberty— 
they will never enjoy themselves.” ! 

After another protest against the mule of the sword, and a 
declaration made at Juxon’s instance, that he died ‘a Christian 
‘Aconfesin according to the profession of the Church of England,’ 
offi.” Charles prepared for death. With the assistance of 
teat the executioner,? whose features as well as those of 
fordeath. hig assistant were effectually concealed by a mask, 
he confined his straggling locks within a white satin nightcap. 
He then exchanged with Juxon a few words of religious con- 
solation, after which, placing in the Bishop's hands the George 
which he wore round his neck, he addressed to him the simple 
word ‘Remember,’ meaning, probably, to impress on him the 
importance of delivering the messages to the Prince and others 
-with which he had already charged him. 

Having bidden the executioner to refrain from striking till 


Fuller, in his Church History, vi. 41, says that this specch was not 
correctly taken, It can hardly be mors than yerbally inaccurate, as 
neither Juxon nor Tomlinson ever hipted that any correction was needed, 

+ There has always been a doubt as to the name of the executioner, 
ut the evidence at Hulet'strial (State Trial, v. 1,185) points to Brandon, 
the ordinary hangman, 
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he stretched out his hands as a sign that he was ready, Charles 
laid himself down, placing his neck on the low block provided." 
iis ‘After a short delay, he made the signal agreed on. 
emcution. The axe fell, and the kingly head, with its crown 
of sorrows, dropped upon the scaffold. ‘The executioner 
caught it up, and, holding it aloft, pronounced the accustomed 
formula, “Behold the head of a traitor!” A loud groan of 
horror and displeasure was the answer of the people to the 
announcement. They, at least, had no part in that day’s 
deed. ‘So hostile was their attitude, that orders were given to 
two troops of horse to patrol up and down the street in order 
to disperse the angry crowd.? 


*Siest Iuy mesme depouillé et mis par terre.” Grignan to Brienne, 
Feb, js 2:0. Transcripts. A Spanish account of the execution, to which 
my attention has been drawn by Major Hume (dd. MSS. 28,470, fol. 
162), says that there was placed in the middle of the scaffold ‘un lefio de 
pie y medio de largoy mediodealio,’ The block was therefore eighteen 
inches long and six high. ‘These two passages, and the evidence of a rough 
woodcut in a contemporary broadside, of which a copy may be seen in my 
Students History of England, is all that I need add to the controversy on 
the subject of the high and low block carried on in the newspapers in the 
summer of 1890, The author of The Bicody Court agrees with Grignon. 
That pamphlet, however, which has recently been alleged by Mr. Thorpe, 
ina paper read before the Society of Antiquaries on Feb. 26, 1891, and also 
ina communication to The Anéiguary for May 1891, to be a contemporary 
production of high value, was really, as has been shown by Mr, Firth 
(Academy, Sept.19,1891), compiled after the Restoration. ‘The greater part 
of it is reprinted with slight alterations feom To geupos [sic] wr maproper, 
E, 637, 2, published July 10, 1651, and the rest from other pamphlets. 
Since his letter in the Aragemy was written, Mr. Firth has found a 
pamphlet in the Bodleian Library, ‘Hugh Peters’ Figures, printed for 
George Horton, living in Fig Tree Court in Barbican, 1660,” thus disposing 
of Me, Thorpe’s argument that no book could have been printed by 
Horton so late as in that year. Mr, Firth is inclined to attribute 7he 
Bloody Court to Gauden, and adds that if this be the case ‘no stajement 
contained in it ean be received without independent confirmation.’ Mr. 
Freeman suggested to me that the sentence for treason being, in the case 
of mea, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered a low block would be more 
convenient than a high one for beheading a corpse, and that the same 
block was likely to be used in the exceptional eases when beheading was 
substituted by the grace of the sovercign for the ordinary sentence. 
* State Trials, v. 44185 
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‘The King’s body was at once placed in a coffin, and 
covered with a velvet pall. For some days it lay in the 
The di chamber at Whitehall in which Charles had spent 
pith Rags his last minutes before his summons to the scaffold. 

It was there carefully embalmed, and when that 
operation had been accomplished was removed to St. James's. 
‘A request that it might be buried in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel having been refused, Juxon and Herbert were allowed 
to inter their dead master in St. George's Chapel at Windsor. 
‘The sad procession set out from St. James’s on February 7. 

me On the 8th, the funeral at Windsor was attended by 
THe he King’s Richmond, Hertford, Southampton, Lindsey, and 

sec Juxon. As the coffin was brought to the chapel 
snow began to fall, and gave to the pall, as the little company 
loved to remember, ‘the colour of innocency.’ The White 
King, as men named him—calling to memory the white satin 
dress in which, unlike his predecessors, he had clothed himself 
at his coronation, and the omens of disaster which were 
believed to be connected with the name—was borne to the 
grave in silence. Juxon had prepared himself to read the 
burial service from the Book of Common Prayer, but Which- 
cott, the governor of the Castle, forbade him to use any other 
form but that of the Directory, The coffin was then lowered 
into the vault which had been opened to receive it—the same 
in which Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour had been buried 
more than a century before.! 

‘Those who brought Charles to the scaffold strengthened 
the revulsion of feeling in his favour which had begun to set 
in ever since it had been clearly brought home to the nation 
that its choice lay between the rule of the King and the rule 
of the sword. It is indeed true that the feeling hostile to the 
army was not created by the execution of Charles, but its in- 
tensity was greatly strengthened by the horror caused by the 
spectacle of sufferings so meckly endured. 

Charles’s own patience, and the gentleness with which he 
met harshness and insult, together with his own personal 
dignity, won hearts which might otherwise have been steeled 

1 Herbert's Memoirs, 135-144. 
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against his pretensions, The often-quoted lines of Andrew 
Marvell set forth the impression which Charles’s bearing on the 
scaffold produced on even hostile spectators ;— 
He nothing common did or mean 
Upon tha: memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try: 
Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 
Bat bowed his comely bead 
Down, as upon a bed. 


Marvell's verses embodied his own recollections of the 
external dignity of the man. A little book, which under the 
title of ikon Basiliké was issued with calculated 
File’ * timeliness to the world on February 9,! the day 
after the King’s funeral, purported to be the product 
of Charles’s own pen, and aimed at being a spiritual revelation 
of the inmost thoughts of the justest of sovereigns and the 
most self-denying of martyrs. Its real author, Dr. John 
Gauden,? a nominally Presbyterian divine, caught with great 
felicity the higher motives which were never absent from 
Charles's mind, and gave to the narratives and meditations of 
which the book consisted enough of dramatic veracity to con- 
vinee all who were prepared to believe it that they had before 
them the real thoughts of the man who had died because he 
refused {o sacrifice law and religion to an intriguing Parliament 
and a ruffianly army. The demand for the book was well nigh 
unlimited. Edition after edition was exhausted almost as soon 
as it left the press. The greedily devoured volumes served to 
create an ideal image of Charles which went far to make the 
permanent overthrow of the monarchy impossible, 
The ideal thus created had the stronger hold on men’s 
minds because it faithfully reproduced at least one side of 


' The copy in the Museum Library (E. 1,096), marked by Thomason 
“The first impression,’ is also noted by him as being iswed on ‘Feb. 9th." 

* Mr. Doble’s letters in The Academy for May 12, 26, June 9, 
1883, have finally disposed of Charles's claim to the authorship of the 
Look. 
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Charles's character, The other side—his persistent deterinina- 
tion to ignore all opinions divergent from his own, and to 
Thetwo treat all by whom they were entertained as knayes or 
taeef, fools had been abundantly illustrated in the course 
character. of the various negotiations which had been carried 
on from time to time in the course of the Civil War. It 
ttiscaimia £PAlly led to a struggle for the possession of that 
theNegative Negative Voice which, if only the King could suc- 
Yoes" ceed in retaining it, would enable him to frustrate 
all new legislation even when supported by a determined 
national resolve. On the one side was undoubtedly both law 
aa _ and tradition; on the other side the necessity of 
pomsing” shaping legislation by the wishes of the nation, 
aude.” and not by the wishes of a single man or of a single 
class. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, such abstract considerations 
seldom admit of direct application to politics. It is at all 
times hard to discover what the wishes of a nation really are, 
and least of all can this be done amidst the fears and passions 
of a revolutionary struggle. Only after long years does a 
nation make clear its definite resolve, and for this reason wise 
statesmen—whether monarchical or republicaa—watch the 
currents of opinion, and submit to compromises which will 
enable the national sentiment to make its way without a suc- 
cession of violent shocks. Charles's fault lay not so much in 
his claim to retain the Negative Voice as in his absolute dis- 
regard of the conditions of the time, and of the feelings and 
opinions of every class of his subjects with which he happened 
to disagree. Even if those who opposed Charles in the later 
stages of his career failed to rally the majority of the people to 
their side, they were undoubtedly acting in accordance with a 
permanent national demand for that government of compromise 
which slowly but irresistibly developed itself in the course of 
the century. 

Nor can it be doubted that, if Charles had, under any 
conditions, been permitted to reseat himself on the throne, he 
would quickly have provoked a new resistance. As long as 
he remained a factor in English polities, government by com- 
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promise was impossible. His own conception of government 
was that of a wise prince constantly interfering to check the 
Chane ‘Madness of the people. In the Isle of Wighthe wrote 
Conception down with approval the lines in which Claudian, 
efpolitks the servile poct of the Court of Honorius, declared 
it to be an error to give the name of slavery to the service of 
the best of princes, and asserted that liberty never had a 
greater charm than under a pious king.! Even on the scaffold 
he reminded his subjects that a share in government was 
nothing appertaining to the people. It was the tragedy of 
Charles's life that he was entirely unable to satisfy the cravings 
of those who inarticulately hoped for the establishment of a 
monarchy which, while it kept up the old traditions of the 
country, and thus saved England from a blind plunge into an 
unknown future, would yet allow the people of the country to 
be to some extent masters of their own destiny. 

Yet if Charles persistently alienated this large and impor- 
tant section of his subjects, so also did his most determined 
‘mretnde. OPPOMENts, The very merits of the Independents— 
pendents’ their love of toleration and of legal and political 
relyonthe reform, together with their advocacy of democratic 
army. chanye—raised opposition in a nation which was 
prepared for none of these things, and drove them step by 
step to rely on armed strength rather than upon the free play 
of constitutional action. But fur this, it is probable that the 
Vote of No Addresses would have received a practically 
unanimous support in the Parliament and the nation, and that 
in the beginning of 1648 Charles would have been dethroned, 
and a new govemment of some kind or other established with 
geod hope of success. As it was, in their despair of constitu- 
tional support, the Independents were led in spite of their 
better feelings to the employment of the army as an instrument 
of government. 

The situation, complicated enough already, had been still 
further complicated by Charles's duplicity. Men who would 

+ « Fallitur egregio quisquis sub Principe credit 
Bervitium ; nunquam Libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub Rege pio.” —Herbert, 45. 
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have been willing to come to terms with him, despaired of 
any constitutional arrangement in which he was to be a factor; 
Charles's and men who had long been alienated from him 
Suvliciy. were irritated into active hostility. By these he was 
regarded with increasing intensity as the one disturbing force 
with which no understanding was possible and no settled order 
consistent, To remove him out of the way appeared, even to 
those who had no thought of punishing him for past offences, 
to be the only possible road to peace for the troubled nation. 
Tt seemed that so long as Charles lived deluded nations and 
deluded parties would be stirred up, by promises never in- 
tended to be fulfilled, to fling themselves, as they had flung 
themselves in the Second Civil War, against the new order of 
things which was struggling to establish itself in England. 

Of this latter class Cromwell made himself the mouthpiece. 
Himself a man of compromises, he had been thrust, sorely 
Gomwet, against his will, into direct antagonism with the 
aed Charles. uncompromising King. He had striven long to 
mediate between the old order and the new, first by restoring 
Charles as a constitutional King, and afterwards by substitut- 
ing one of his children for him. Failing in this, and angered 
by the persistence with which Charles stirred up Scottish 
armies and Irish armies against England, Cromwell finally 
associated himself with those who cried out most loudly for 
the King’s blood. No one knew better than Cromwell that it 
was folly to cover the execution of the King with the sem- 
blance of constitutional propriety, and he may well have 
thought that, though law and constitution had both broken down, 
the first step to be taken towards their reconstruction was the 
infliction of the penalty of death upon theman who had shown 
himself so wanting in that elemental quality of veracity upon 
which laws and constitutions are built up. All that is known 
of Cromwell’s conduct at the trial—his anger with Downes’s 
scruples and the pressure which he put upon those who were 
unwilling to sign the death-warrant—point to his contempt for 
the legal forms with which others were attempting to coveran 
action essentially illegal. 

Tradition has handed down an anecdote which points to 
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the same explanation of the workings of Cromwell’s mind. 
“The night after King Charles was beheaded,” it is said, “my 
Cruel Lord Southampton and a friend of his got leave 
seeesity- tg sit up by the body in the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall.! As they were sitting very melancholy there, about 
two o'clock in the morning they heard the tread of somebody 
coming very slowly upstairs. By-and-by the door opened, and 
a man entered very much muffled up in his cloak, and his face 
quite hid in it. He approached the body, considered it very 
attentively for some time, and then shook his head, sighed out 
the words, ‘Cruel necessity !’ He then departed in the same 
slow and concealed manner as he had come. Lord Southamp- 
ton used to say that he could not distinguish anything of his 
face; but that by his voice and gait he took him to be Oliver 
Cromwell.’ ? 

‘Whether the necessity really existed or was but the tyrant’s 
plea is a question upon the answer to which men have long 
differed, and will probably continue to differ. All 
cen perceive that with Charles's death the main 
obstacle to the establishment of a constitutional system was 
removed. Personal rulers might indeed reappear, and Parlia- 
ment had not yet so displayed its superiority as a governing 
power to make Englishmen anxious to dispense with monarchy 
in some form or other, The monarchy, as Charles understood 
it, had disappeared for ever, Insecurity oftenure would make 
it impossible for future rulers long to set public opinion at 
naught, as Charles had done. The scaffold at Whitehall 
accomplished that which neither the eloquence of Eliot and 


Was 





) Tgather from Herbert's narrative that the body was at once placed 
in the room in which Charles passed the last hours before he was con- 
ducted through the Hall. The substitution of the Hall for the room is, 
however, of little moment in deciding upon the general accuracy of this 
tradition. 

1 Spence’s Anecdotes, 286. Spence heard the story from Pope, and 
there need have been only one intermediate narrator between Pope and 
Southampton, The story has the appearance of truth, especially as any- 
one inventing it at the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of the 
eighteenth century would have been likely to ascribe Cromwell's conduct 
to personal ambition, not to a sense of “cruel necessity,” 
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Pym nor the Statutes and Ordinances of the Long Parliament 
had been capable of effecting. 

So far the work of Cromwell and his associates had been 
purely negative. ‘They had overthrown everything ; they had 
constituted nothing. They fondly hoped that when the ob- 
stacle to peace had been removed they would be able securely 
to walk in the ways of peace. It was not so to be. The sword 
destroys but it can do no more, and it would be left for others 
than the stem warriors who guarded the scaffold of the King 
to build up slowly and painfully that edifice of constitutional 
compromise for which Cromwell had cleared the ground, 
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7}, desertion of ‘the 

Constant Warwick from, 74 neparated 
Foam the vegeta: et Sy Stores 
Sciels atinoren it bocmados td 
royalist fect at Hilvoctstuys, 229 

Fleet, the royalist, expels Rainsberoagh, 
ie ms arene i 6 Gomis 16 
ered igs wl batnore dies 
tsduniral of gh; wekcostes the Proce of 
Wales, 179 5 arrives off Yormouth, 1715 
sailsfor the Down, dh, refuses to retreat 
to Holland, 219; sails up the Thames 
‘and requrns to Holland without fighting, 
Bit blockaded at Telvoetluys, 224% 
laced under Rupert, 43 

Fleetwood, Charies, Colonel, seizes lub 
men at Shaftesbury, i. 

watch the king at’ Osford, 
elected as a recruiter, 77; marches 
against Oxford, or; sent 2s 4 commis: 
stoner to quiet the army, iii. eH a 

Fleetwood, Sir Willan, allowed to wait 
cn Chacha! Newaad 

Fleming, Adjutant - 





















Flenitg, conveys to. the 
ing tn gvectare: oun, some Scottish 
lords, fo 8s; offre terms to the Scots 
Ie chavieas nue, 2 ae tp Abe 
ferdam to. pawn the queen's jewel 
Fo"ps carrer the ofler of the ‘Princt 
oF Wales to come to\ Scotland, 9st 
Saves eck m foeeal kelenton © he 
panee, sag ratert= to announce the 
ferme on which the prince will come, 
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Flint, surrender of the castle of i. 139 
Forbes of Craigevar, Sar Willan, satkes 

a charge in the battle of Aberdcea, ile 
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fn the form of propositions, fy. 32: fae 
tended to test Charles's sincerity, 327 
vase, ots cpregened to Chars, 383 
Pour colonds, the, thidr leitér to. Ham- 
mond, iv. 243 
Fowey, ‘secured by Essex, ii 14 
France, Henrietts Mania hopes for soldiers 
from] i. 4; sate of, at the accemiou of 
Tals dN ya im tegen woth she 
ince of Orange! thaviee hopes 
for assistance trom, ii, 38; Herrieta 
Maria pleads for help from, x29} occa. 
piste Upper Kins ates grove 
in Spas and Germany, 3os the 
‘erians hope for the support of, 
‘aueen hopes for troops from the Ci 
Of, ii, a5; Henrietta Maria receives at 
offer of money from the clergy of, 44: 
Proposal to Send to, England an atm 
fran, 04; report that the queen. will 
‘obtain money and troops fromy 
capture of Mardyk and siege of Di 
Kirk hy, 160 


pas 
Germany secufed. by the teats of 
Sees 35) coninancs of oe 

Frater, Lord, 3659 (Andsew Frais), i 
oducts the batho of Acros, 
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Frames, the, efase to serve under Lord 
jerdony iis 1451 Join Hurry against 


Frederick, Heary, Prince of Orange, ace 
‘Grange, Prince of me 
‘battles of, ti 369 
Froede iy the bngilag of ie. 2645 
ctimants of ans 
Rollordy cccupled by Pair 
Eemon on Reformation, 3795 
‘Oxiord, where he becomes Hoptoo's 
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8; ake! part in die combat on 

Tropton Heatly 106; fails to. cooperate 

with Cromel? 142i joine Cromeel at 

oringhaw aot hi pe ence, 
i ijons Leven, 

Ganefal Aseaiby'of the Charch of Seot 
Tend, see Scotland, the General Arcmily 
Stake Church of 
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Catholic wer” Confederate” Catholics, 
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ent at Paris, i 
Genre, Sir Cie ges the Commons 
Selery cess ges poles 
Gibbons, Majee, sont to relieve Dover, iv, 
x37; falsely reported to have raised’ the 
siege of Dove: “Custle, s4f: employed 
cong ar 
Somerset), character” and ‘sins 
ST ee 























375% assures Charles that 
nace, Testy 76 ° 
Per agar 
Tayed” on ‘his way, a53  ariives in 





Dublin, ii, 30; sets’ out for Kilkenny, 
32; signs. secret treaty, 33; defeasance 
Of 55 distrusted by, Stasi 
proinised an army for England, aud 
Egreur with the Supreme: Gouncil ts 
compel Charles to assent to its te 
expects gala the “support 

Rinvceini, 42% rakes a second secret 
weoatyy 2 “ieat oh ang Ms treety 
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Hy hs treaty known to the Englist 
Parliament, 42"; disavowed by Charles, 
55 ‘of Charles's favour, 43; 
‘berated and “gos” to “Rilkents, 
urges Ormond to sais Rin 
Rane sabmite 90° Bi dak 
faters into a third treaty, 
fpates, to relieve Chester, ii tearns 
that Charles as disavowed “him, 54; 
fives up hope of conducting an ‘ish 
army to England, 56; letters fh 
Intercepted st Pailsow, (69; prepoced 
oh ines es lnd enema 16 
ummor conditions 
Charles bythe 
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bordered ie autrender Oxf 
proposed. seizure a by, 
fons Langdale in Sealand, 


cester, Stamford retreats te, i. 76; 
‘holds out for Parliament, 86; the 
‘Welsh insist on besieging, 195; cond 
Won of the gartiion off 1g8 ; summoned 
ty the kin inning of the 
Pace fie hat ‘ob ae ‘Backs 
Ihouse_pretenis willingness to’ betray, 
allure of an attempt to. supply: 
270; receives supply, 3445 Crome 
eviews his forces at, iv. ta 
Oleceater,Heary, Bull, ‘of (644), pro. 
posal fo crown, d- x80, lif. 437 alleged 
Fitention of the Independents to crown, 
increase of the household of, ive 
301} project of placing him on’ the 
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thes, say; ‘see Henry, om 
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Gloucestershire, royalist successes in, i 
86; Waller's aucreses. iy 304 

Glyn, John, objects to the perce pro 
ponitiona 


Herd Uk (ate ie 
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ere cod soa 
Commons, 
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Golan Sidney, death of i 86 
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pectin at Windsor, 9.6 8 Matai 
of the execution of Lacs and Lisle, 


‘3034 sits as one of she king's Judges, 
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Goffe, Stephen, Dr, sent to negotiate 
marriage reaty” "withthe Prisce of 


Grange, £348; sent to ask Dutch as 
for ting the Duke of 











mers of the Pengte, We. 277 

Goodwin, Robert, sent to Dublin by the 
English Hust of 
leaves Dublin, rae 

Goolin, Thottus, one of the five Di 
‘senting Brethren, 1. 2613 8 asked £0 
fate part m One's pion 256 

Gordon, Adjutant, is conduct at Ki 
syih, Hi, a8 

Gorter, James, murder of i, aa 
andor, Lord’ (George Gordon), refusal 
of Covenanters toserve une, 143: 











ith the 
deta, 
"jiss “Montrose, aig; deserts 
lomtrose, a0; joina’ Montrose and 
eaves him, 367 
Gordon, Nathaniel, joins Montrose, ii. 
as his conduct in the bale of Aber- 
fen, 3473 sent to res, 2 
faked plein the bade of Alford, 25) 
fight ae Fhipaaghy 9553 exeeueedy 
Gores, the royalist fleet at, iv. 154 
Goring, George, Colonel, captured at 
Wakefield and berated, i, 149; joins 
Rupert in the North, 330 ; his ‘charge 
fF Marston Moar, "379. routed. Ey 
Cromwell, 38x; placed sn ‘command of 
the horse’ in Cornwall ii 27 occupies 
St_Blazey, follows Essex’s horse, 14., 















mre3| permits Essen’ horse (0 ca 
te. jet Goring, Lord ie 
Gotkig, Lord (Corge Goring), cecuples 





‘and evacuates Farnham, i an} ; ravages 
the western counties, and Fesalves. 19 
besiege ‘Taunton, 1827 boastfulness of, 
debauches' of, ‘184; ordered 10 

send infantry and ‘atilery to Gren 
Vile, 298; refuses obedience, i,j or. 
deréd “to join Rupert, sq] sits out 
‘surprises 2 part 






igemeny, 28; fa 
Graves and Weldon, 229 ; intercepted 
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one 
despatch from, 2435 besieges Taunton, 
Sea minconct ‘af 6 earente tHe 
clubmea, 257; raises the siege of 
Taunton, “2°; euumancuvred by 
Kairfan," 269; surprised by Massey, 
270; tgher fp. foution ‘tear ane= 
Bort, tj defeated: at Langport, 271 
Geclares that he is unable to reli 
Bristol giz his conduct after bis def 
at Ladgpori ayy ordered to pin he 
logy Sar sakes Wificusice above 
comng hg ares xt pert 
from, 3: rere ie a 
Goring, rst Lordy 1628 (George Gorin 
famiendor in’ France, fara seine 
arms to Oxford, 390; see Norwich, 
Ghee, Sr Th ci 
wer, Sir Thomas, arrested, i 9 
Graham, Patrick, Montrose ‘reaches the 
brings the men of Athol 
0. omfexe,3p8 


Grammort, Duke of, urges he Durch to 
om France against Dunkirk i 
Ghat, Sr James, submite to Mentos, 
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Grant, Winter, see Leyburn, Father 

Grantham, Cromwell's skirmish near, i. 
343; junction of Cromwell and Mel~ 
diam at 190 

Grants, the, side with the Covenanters, 
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‘the Prince of Wales to, ills 443 sou 
by the Prince of Wales, 238 
Great Seal, the Houses authorise the 
luse of the parliamencary, 1 250; the 
House of Commons orders the making 
‘new one, iv. 3 
Greenland Hoase, occupied by Brown, 
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Grenvile, Sir Bevil, supports Hopton, i. 
9: takes part im the bale of aration, 
138; takes part in the bate of Lans: 
down, 3715 i killed, i, 

Grenwvile, "sir “Richard, "deserts to the 
ine, L, eros iy ck tetene ewere 
ii, 105 seves Respryn Bridge and Lan- 
hydrock, 131 blockades | Plymouth, 
gai ordered by Goring to join in the 
Siege of Taunton, tbe; refuses to. 

reaches ‘Taunton, 198 $ 

‘belore "Wellington House, 

msconduct of, nt to serve 

Gnder Gong, #5, ;refwyesto serve under 

Hopton, ii. 60; imprisonment of, 16.5 
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Pri refusesto join. Cromwell agai 
Newwle, t437 joime Cromwell at" Note 
tingham, 18; makes" Hamikon, pri 

het W- 19a} atts as one ot the kings 


Cryo Wark, Lord, 1824, (Willan 
Glepy rotstarber este oo the ela oF 
Resting 1b plate tne ae an 
‘excuse for not going asa. commissioner 
to Scotland, 178 

Gris, Dr "hig dawgher led at 

asing House, i. 354 
Oey Sioa We Pcie agus de Lee 


Grimson, arboute, urges Charles not 
to waste time over the ‘Treaty of New. 
Glovénar, Edward, Colonel, takes 
in the band ‘of four colonels to Ham: 


Guthry’ Andrew, executed, ii. 25 

















Macxas, Francis, Cofonel, changed with 








joe te Newesstc, th 
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inieoey Duke of, 1643, Gamer Hamid 
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Castle, i, 2,85 i liberated and urges: 
Charles 






Sons, 10: his rivalry wih Arzyte, 
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King, Bo este 
imits that 
land 
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than himel€ 507 
tation to the Pr 
Sppointed to command the Seotiuh 
Athy, 133; gains eompleve coatrol over 
the government of Seatiand, 


7 355; ap 
points & rendesvoue at Annas, 1307 
advances into England, #6s : condemn 
by the General Assembly, 





trders Monre to retail 





in the rear, 


posts himself at Hornby, 181; resolves 
diss 


to march through Lancashire, 1a; 
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tay 
serene Cha orate 
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Breaony 160 yeaches 
sixgas detested at 
ardor lite capt, ei! 

ates at Otonetr, 1035 
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refuses to. give evidence 
i; see Hamil 






Hamilion, Marquis. of, 
Hamilten), urges Charles. to. 
parey against Argyle, & 1253 
Thetquecn againet Montrow, 
siades Charles from probibiting the 
meeting of the Convention of Estates, 
176; created a Duke, 226; see Hamil 
16h,’ Duke of 

Hamilton party, the, is prepared to assist 
he kings ine 3591 oppoacs the peace 

onli of the “chreyiTie Br Bas a 
mma ority in a newly-elected Parliament, 
i8,; urges Chasles to make further con” 
tesiows to the Presbytenians, 123 j dis- 
honesty of the policy oF i 

Haretton, Sir Preleric, his mission to 

England, 











jammond, Henry, Dr., allowed to attend 
the ing 2s his chiar a ory oe 
ates. belore the "ec 
thom dae Univeriy of eed, In 
Heeneat, Wooy Cole ania 8 
etter from the council of wary to ase 
Crome | appointment ap" major 
eral, ie 237 prisoner in Basing 
sey 3s tes part in the offers 
penne oe terres Oy binant oe eas 
Rimoved by the Huse of Comes, 








galt sppiioted governor af the Td 
Wise + tg Age Brembo 
lee erties 


tect Charl 
Eas sare ics omy 
Shy ecls'Gt insouraiees hem Varae, 
fo? croered to dims m number of the 
Ei atendan's satanic sae 
the lanes papers, 991 arged. by. four 
Cologels not to allpw the King to escape, 





‘appeal of Cromwell ty 248) 2337 
Faceted by Palins, nop todos ta 
Say the Sontmcn ‘srecied and 





Sent to Reading, 236 
Hammond, Thomas, Licwtenant-General, 
takes part nthe officers” petition on 
service in Ireland, ii, 23g; sumaoned 
the House of Commons, 328 
Hatpden, Alexdn der, he part jn Waller 
bt. ty aes amet of, 46: 


Hurapdcs, oka, Cromwell's convertion 
as dhecks Rupert wt Kineton 
$6] covem the retreat ftom. Brentford 

ders given himat Tumharn Gree 
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attack on 
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Sickeae 
Hampi Corts Chars remove i 
Chaves casapes fram te 5 a 
Hshitpton Court propositions, te, pre 
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‘sented to the king, iil 3573 voted by 
the Commons t0 be’ the bans of a settle 
ment; ive 116; both, Houses agres, 10 
present, 4 

Hiwourt, Count of sent to England to 
Mediate.a peace, t 73 

Harlech Castle, airrender of, i139 

Haves. Lats, “besieged At” Benpton 
Heya, 3 : 

Hratey/ Si Robert, destruction of moo 

Sate Ea: soscanpnclan Charles 
to Harst Chitle i. 3597 Gitmiased from 
attendance on the king, 278, m4 

Harrington, Sir James, cvmmands the 

City Fegiments sent tohelp Manchester, 

arlon, Thomas, Colne, sere towards 

javentry, i 242: bie rapture expres 
om ac Lenasert, ya als fe the 
ing’spresecution, ive 16; mutiny: in 
the regiment of, "237 his) conduct at 
Preston, 107; joins it leucr from four 
Colonels 10” Hammond, 243 ; tells Lal 
firme that the army ‘mesos. to. pat 
sherking tp death, 6: ris Lime 
tress ioe damiuat Geuead of porgoe 
segues for dissolving instead of prin 
the House of Commons, 269 : set o 
feat Gertie ay! 7 Lit seb to Hace 
Gast, 2793, convoys “Charles from 
Farnham, 23 sts a9°0ne of the King’s 
ude 263 " 
arvesty, badness of, iis 195 

Harwarden Castle, ‘Brereton raises the 

acing propel ta land a French army 


Hatheld, Chastes removes to. it 306 

Haverfordwest, taken by Gerard) 2 
roaben by Laoghame 289 

Hawes, Francia, Captsin, appointed te 
take ‘part in the charge of the Isle of 
Wight in Hammond's absence, iv. acs : 
objects to offer violence to the king, 


Arthur, takes part inthe 
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Hagerigg, 
ious ct Lansdown, 2737, bead 
cavalry charge at Roundeay 
37}; appointe a member of the Com: 
mittee of Both Kingdoms, 306 | his 
Conduct at Cheriton, 


tsyie a 
appointed 
Pict inform tion of the incention of 
She'Scots to raise an army, 1144 

a party 10 retake ‘lynetoutht Caste, 


Heats of the Proporads, The, snalysis 
fit, 2302 anticipation ‘of future con 
tutional developments in, 42% hoxtili 
of the king’ to, 3391 communiested Une 
Sffcally 10 the king, 340; publication 
9 sid} mplleiion Pe the wade 
of, 354: republication of, 369; 
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or 
HEN 
fffer ofthe Independents to treat on the 
‘basis of, iv, 124, : 
Heath, Sir Robert, made chief justice of 
the ‘King’s Beach, i. 73; tries Lilburne, 
Helmsley, surrenders to Fairfax, ii. 62 
Helvoet@uys, the Prine: of Wales 
170; the prince's fleet blockade 


24 
‘Henderson, Alexander, comes to England 
sha Scottish commissioner, & 1354 pre: 
res draft of th on 
wvenant, 209: arrives in. England as 
‘Commissioner “to. the Wesuninster 
4; clerical assistant at the 

‘Chales 
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ye mutiny ay i077 ane 
Henrietta Maria, Queen, her activity in 
‘Holland, i. 36; hopes for assistance 
from France and the Dutch, 64: re: 
‘commends the employment of Irshmen 
land, 723 driven 
storm in an attempt #0 


PTands at Beidli 





geo a Oo 
7 ving over Sir Hs Cham: 
Wt} Siacs wah Hamilton, against 
Moatrone, 126; Pym's secret negoua 
tion wath, 1333 sends arma to Charles, 
Sept nope advance southward, 236 
athects fo abandon Orkney and Shet- 














es to France, 8: urges Mazarin 


0 bel 7 arrive in, Be 
Sid ges ioe Pioech © bap Chases 
69 3 ; 

fer ‘Frene 





mittee of English and Trish Catholics, 
ib: hopes, to obtain. the services of 
the Duke of Lorraine in England, 1713 
failure of her attempt to get help in 
France, 202; terms of peace to be sub- 
mitted to, 342; the Scottish terms of 
pram tobe submited to, tik 4; = 
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isincined to come to terms with the 
Scots, #21 asks the continental’ Cashor 
er help 3 om bad seme wih 
Rinuectad, 4 ‘Renclm 

i Ropes shat Monin Sh 
antly of a negotiation with the ‘Scots, 
19: agen the French cout to amit 
Ghana expen om the 
herage Ge eeu ot the Dube 
rian he egoition wth the 
Scotts atd her scheme of 8 French in: 











Bex urges the cc tO come to 
Freed aries tacos Sena 
for Bellievee, 128; urges Charles to 
Accept Probyte 
Covenant 1352 aguln urges compliance 
seit ane’ Sebtis tema sya teats 











fo retire into. a sunnery i670 
Gharies to ebandon the cops uid Wek 
igi sres Chace that 






jazarin will hel deriles 
Chartes tnd of ‘hal ing, 383 
exbyterian sent (0, 
teaches the Trince of Wales to take 
love to the Great Mademoinalle, as 
Imission oF Dunfermling to 78: tres to 
Berni ets 072 seas Bathe 
syburn to Ireland, 104; Irish commis. 
Sioners sent to, 109; makes arrange: 
leas Rte es 
the cour of, 164 
Sealand ‘wih ‘colo af ame 
France a short ty the Fronie, 223; 
negotiates with the’ Duke of Lorraine 
for troops and with Venice for 
and. oftere Irish pldiers to Mararin, 
324; hopes for assistance from Ireland, 
#825 asks leave to visit her husband, 


2 
nent sia Princes, bith of, 75 isto 
‘amain under cith's charge, 

farred off France, 284 
Henry, onc Charles Lepaga homage, 
nee Ge see Gloucester, Duke of 
George, patdy on his Sacre, 


Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, 6x9 (Edward 
Herbert), surrenders ' Montgomery 
Castle, ii, o: 

Herbert of Haglan, Lord (Edward Somer. 
war) rumen Webb army, 1.6 | cfented 
‘by Waller at Highs, 06 i 
inense suns to Charles, 
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Esto Glamor by wairany 
en refuses the atiorney- 
fgeneralahip, ste 

Hebert, ‘sccompanies Charles 
Tiki Cann ont a 
nce on Chatter 











asks to be excused from appearing om 

Heady pied by the Pari 
fretordy 0c c amen 
yet evacunted by Samford 
ean oe gage by need 
‘Walls So aerial Charen 

i op haven, 284 | 

Ero of de sise of yb Chart es 

















siege of 105 syrioed Birch 
od Morgan) vot by 

Herefordshire, rising of coantrymen in, 
ii, 185 ; royalists defeated in, 59 3 de- 





sete of pin lett bt ae 
dered Ly the 
Heese, enumerated i Gangrene, iy, 


Hele, Chostes, sit a, declertion i 
favour of toleration. i, 368 
‘Casita ene 
Oxford, 83 
Hertford, “Marquis of, 640 (William 
Seymour), elds) out’ fr the kip at 
Sherborne, 1p; aimnions Sherborn 
oes into, Wrles, 42 joins the king 
a Outord with Wels levies. 86 se 
‘out from Oxford and occupies § by, 
4403. joins, Hopton at Chard 
Alvances with Bim towards Bath, 19 
pan off ane Salisbury, 1733 bis 
rate teenth agoompanis 
the king to Oaford, iB. ; takes part in 
the Tr Wrbridge, ih rar g attends 
a council at Hamoton Cox anh 
‘attends the king's funeral 
Hertfo-dehire, petitions fer’ peasey bbe 
‘caitrages by soldiers in £9 
Hersey Jets, Coser dives Whales to 
i goo j som to enforce che payment ot 
mosey in London, iv. 24 one of the 
King's judge, 293 
High Cane eT hates, the Gret and cond 
‘Tending of the ordinance for the erection 
Gf, iv, 289; act passed by the Commons 
sty for the ‘erertlon of 2995 meets 
fhe, Fain “Chambery aja It pres 
cing, 2954 997-1 39 i 
Ib. ‘brotight in 































Sad charged ‘betre "op "tes muthority 
‘questioned by Charles, 300 ; the king a 
Sent tine eto, or the Lingard 
Lime before, 303; disensions amongst 
the meinbers of, 304 ; rejects a proposal 
to" put the lig: to death al conte 
‘padious, and hears. evidence in the 
Pointed’ Chamber, 305: Tasses pre 
liminary sentence, 307 £ the king for the 
fourth time before, 301} sentences the 
Mog to death, 3:5 

Highnaw, Waller's vi 
Hil House, taken 
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Heder Belden, Cromwell hols x enmell 


14 relieves: Taunton, 
‘hanton, 183 
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Hole od; acrilad ‘the Prince of Wales in, 
Helin, Bal of, x64 {tory Rich,» 





iy eae voy besarte 
Klng to yield something (0 Parliam can 





Sat ba iaaey opens 
teuinw over Buex to the pect ity, 
S13; deserts the Parliamenty 2937, bis 
Oxford, aor; fetarns 10 
supports" Montreuil’s 
339} offers to mediate 
5 proponcs tha tae 
reabyterians, hat 
king jee is ‘iia 
sir tated the refal ofthe Commons 
to grant him money, 22 ; takes part 
of terms (6 the king, 213; ap- 
Denied commander in chef ihe 
st insurgents, iv. +38 ; fills up. 
itn commission in favour af Norwich, 
A hie ies rows athe Commies 
19 House, 159 + takes the field at 
[death 158; attacks Reigate, and is 
chased into Kingston, 160; captured at 
St Neots, a6 resolution of the Houses 
for the banishment of 248 
Hole the Sage of, eppone the Prince 
‘Orapce, 
Helen" Bota Nis roginest at Bagchi 
gh ao ‘of his regiment at Bente 
37; joins 8%, 695 
Aclends Hasek jeg Chere mtcenpta 
to win, 85; eaker par in a conference 
fon impeaching Cromwell, 87; makes & 
fon Manchester’ charge against 
Cromwell, #8;" charges brought by 
Savile and, ilvurne against, 3 
of the leaders of the Presbyterian i 
365; draws up. ion againat the 
irmy petition, 228: interrupted befe 
figliting a ducl with Ireton, 231; bis 
evidence against’ Cromwell’ discussed, 
382, m3 to France, 349; returns 
tohis wat inthe House of Comino, i. 
Sent ts a commissioner tot 
Breity of Newport, o14 ; urges Charlet 
‘ot 10 wasts time over the Treaty of 
Newport ai! repors’ Charles Baal 
answer from Newport, 5 ; see Kleven 
Members, the 
Holles, leader of the elubmen of Dorset, 


Minty Hote, the Commons 
‘the king shall be removed to, 
Chasers arrival at, 2137 proponed re: 

‘moval of Charles from, ada) tission 
Teves to, 263 removal of Chases fom, 
the Commons order Fairfax to 
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Hopkins, William, Chaves Yoder st the 


Bouse of 224 
about his esa 
Hopton, Sie Ralph i a 
3 pt ago chin in cana 
Fane G7; indicted at Lontwithiel, 
Gp: clas the Tawar bot fe ced oo 
retreat, 70 ; returns to Devonshire, 7: 
advances towards Exeter, 76; nm 
Feeats into. Corawall, bs 3 
‘Ruthven at Bradock Down, 66; driven. 
tack trom Sourton Down, 31 defeats 
Siam‘erd ar Stratton, 1362 advances 
through Devonshire into Somerset, 166 ; 
‘his comespondence with Waller,” 167 
advances against Bath, 169 } fi inged a 
utile on Lansdown, 1h, disabt 
anes Berita’ Devin 
‘Devises, ih; named 
wwernor of Bristol, but’ accepts the 
Rectemni-governonhin, 196 raised to 
the peerage, i. ; see Hopton, Lord 
Hopton, Lord, 1643 (Ral) Hopton), 
ish ‘soldiers from Ireland serve 
under, i. 247; adwanceof, 251 ; mutinous, 
‘tate of the army of 2¢27 takes Arandel 
Castle, 253; advances to Winchester, 
3 Caablines Minar near Cheriton, 
By, gated ae Cherion 23 sen 
Sstol, 3493 appointed. mister of 
he ordnaresr "le ee sent to the were 
swith "Prince " Charles, “381; appointed 
Commander-inehief in the West, il G03 
advancs towards Torrington, 64; is 
defeated at Torrington, 05; meueats 10 
Straten and Bodmin "6s survey 
fj refuses to accompany the Prince 
France, 119; resents a propoml to cele 
‘the Channel Islands to France, 1723 
‘supports an understanding with the 
‘Soots, iv. 170; se¢ Hopton, Sir Ki 
Fopton Heath, Northampton ki 
P06 
Homby, Hamilton halts at, iv. 181 
Horst cemrbagee 9) iv, 157 
Boren, Colonel, sent to disband 
Leagues regiments, iv, 179; finds 
‘Wales ina. state of revel 
difests the Wel a Se Fagan tap | 
Hotham, Captain, John, takes Caw 
Castle, i. 33: 4 ‘at Pierce Bede, 
303. grows. lukewarm, 105 } opens & 
Begotiation with Neweastle,"x4r; mis: 
conduct of, 159; arrest and escape of, 
Seoj acoumce Cromwell th, | revarrentedy 
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How 


Hounslow Heath, reception of the fugi- 
‘ve mi 


whereof Fariament by the army 
Sat Fairfax holde'a rendesvont 

the, see Parliament 
rwley Hida, stormed by Neweasle 
Uson tl She, Dr, accompanies the 
Sits umiacco Memeo) kde 
back the terms of the Scots, 100; escape 
and recaprure of, toy ; acknowledges tis 
aon Co France, 1783 
ah 












Fairiax invited t0 be gove! 
Faixfar confirmed in the goversorabip 
ff, s88; besieged. by Newenstley 23% 
Cromwitt crows sapien intoy! 240} 
sows defence of aga rsning of the ices 
Humble Ridrescets tion af the ae 

Actions of the Arriyy ly Preaented (9 

atts on Renita Heath ie oy 
Mimchay Hercules, Colones, charged with 
e kings 


fheertcutomoftesentenoe on 
Hi Tord Uotn Carey), impeached, 

i 
‘Huntibfdon, Charles hears of the bate 
at, Hyer plundered. by 


Kf 
let soldiers, 
Wuntingdon, Robey Major, his 
‘against Cromwell” disvsced, 
me 32 Charles shows favour ( 
Gromivells conversation with, 3535 
sents tele Howe of tora erative 
a ao ara os Cae 
Coed iy holds a omer vith Mont 
7 suppressed by Argyle, 3:87 
es wp Boer hese Farempaet Alaier 
Bee iene et Nei tay aet 
ites to Keep aloof (vom Montrose, 
‘he Gordons rom Montrose 
Soca te Cons om emo 73 
Be Even te the eo ore 
vate wessake trom che king, Wl 132 ¢ 
Fenians acs alte Mecetey dave! 
tire, 143} capture of the strongholds of, 
ose 
Harry, John, Colonel, deserts to the kin 
igor i kph 355 ae Mary, 
0 
‘Hurry, Sir John, plunders Wycombe, 
‘rey deserts to’ Partument, Aged sant 
‘Against Montrowe, aug: “opposed 10 
Mantes, 816; goes into the North, 
a ‘Moniose, 929 
Pear, 2203 joing 
nile ay leaves Bali’ opt alowed 
‘by Middleton to leave Scotland, ik. t43. 
stared te the fae of Preston, ve 
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Hurt Castle, orders. given to renove 
‘Chaules to, fe, 36; Charles remover 10, 
$59 1 Charler'sto.ourn at, spi Charles 
Temaved from, 2 

Huub, Jobe 
Wal apsiet Houle’ soe refuse to 
Eevgoy Netinghem, 26s as one 
of the king's jul pon, 

Hyde, Sir Baw 











incites 
advises thar the apheers cals 
thouldbe wel received, sors semt to the 












West with brince Charles is #88; re 
jou of Walec ight cores 







her inion 

(Gatoompany the prnet 

re Mo have ‘nothing. £0 oe 

foreign inteigu ciples 
oy eartted Gish Charon 

This" History of the Great B 

lon, ib; character of the work, 127 3 

his sody'of Hooker, 123; commenis on 

the Newcastle propositions, 149; resenes 

1 jropeal to ce the Chane! inlands 

To Praner, 172; opposes an under 

Ing wits the Scoty and is treated redely 

by Jermyn, iv. 270 





Turzaconss, pained by the King, Ha 
JImpressment, employed t9 raise the 
New Model Army, ii, 393 
Tnchicins Lor 16g Armagh O'Brien), 
refused the’ tesidency ane 
w3.t fis refimeat.Lefore Lyne, 3 
declares for Parlament, ti. rez)" takes 
offence at Lisle's conduct, iti 232 storms 
He Beck of Cashes i. grt detente 
‘Panfle near Mallow, 109 sdeclares for the 
0 his, revolt known at, West 


Supreme Council, 163, 
Independents, the scletateal geowth 
homie tk dae fe 
the King, 264 draw back, 2667 hope 
that the Asetthiy ill te cencliatgy, 
267 j tue the Apelogetical Narration, 
aru roe overt rag 
varity of opinions 
us practices of iv. to 
olljenteni the la, o not eit 
the ‘stablshment of parochial Presby- 
(etiam, ii ao95 expect the Treaty of 
Ustridge t0'faih's20 reject the tolerae 
tom scheme O€ the Osford tlergy, 1205 
intrigue of Lord Savile with, a2 ? sup 
portad by the Frastians, ti. 6; Charles 
peestiaey screty with 1a 9 ak the 
ing totoverate Ineependency in Ireland, 
16; the king s. deposition proposed 
the Neder fe Baie ‘rade 
owing strength of, 136: 
‘will accept the, New. 
castle Droportons 131 their policy in 
‘Scots, 137 
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INN 
Beis influence in the Mouse, 1395» 
to keep the king at a distance fro 


London, 1443 wish fodihand i ‘3 
make fresh offers to the 
favourable to Spain, 1705 
do “fot oppoe au ordinance against 
Viasphiemy and heresy, 283: attempt 10 
limit the ordinnee against lay preach- 
ing, 186 take re uge with the semy, i, 
aud return under the Beotection cf’ the 
anny, 3453 are strong fs the House of 














Ata’ weak the House ot Come 
Plonss 347 cbtain ay majority inthe 
Commons’ by the help of Cromwell's 


yeennee, a olin cement in surpart: 
ing the revival of the Neweastle 
See ag tee eeppee — 
‘without securing the support o 
16 sain an ordnance, appointing 
Violence offered ‘to the Houses. 3577 
slit into two fractions, 966; thear policy 
ih supporting the four bls v.32 Feber 
Shee oF cn. Genoerh poe ‘4 
Sojand of their doctrine of toterstion’ 
Br blamed for the spread of exteavs 
plan, 2 aexetite with the ity 
‘hd the’ Seo’, 94; pont in seeking 
‘peace with the king, 90; make a f 
peal to Coates, oj reported to have 
Tende anther oiplisnion 19 Charles on 
the basis of I'he Meads of the Propesads, 
te riven tarely on fe army 48 
Innocént X-, Pope, pontitace oft 135 
‘sends Ritiacimt to Ireland, #6. agrees 
To articles to be sent by Sir’ Kenelm 


Bigty, 
eld of Goverument, Tha, fore 














Iusthesion? 
Shadowed in. the Army, Remonstrance, 
ist 

overchy, tte of 

wich, sary gather a, HL 2 

Hendy Cini! Sec ctr ie, 
aati th Eng 
fernation cf the Supreme ‘Council in, 

expulsion of Catholics fom the 

ese ch ih: regres of at wae 
spondence pry coucl 
sii Sv octedene Cane be 

Fiyt mistion of a committe of dhe 

Hlguh Howe of Commons io, 119 

Femonstrance of the English ofictrs ta; 

Fh; Charles orders the open ny of nex 

Hs renin of the Yrs 

Jocon tel coc heteome oe Oreeed 
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iby; ceply of the lon} ustices oft 
Gioese eesti gee at 
eae gpenty inal yh by 
perbcent , Son Facrek neeetiona 
Soi i jet ofthe wa 
esi km iments sent to Englan 
is 2453 Ormond lord-lreutenant of 
140)" Ofinood instructed to outwit the 
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Glanicrgir set to, sty Moonen sched 
to protec, 1701 Fitzwillanrs mision to, 
a alt Gama 
‘Roman Caloie. clergy domas 
iL aharcies in 1. 
reed vein my 
3 depend tee the 
by eomrdl Ok a0) Cleahe odes 
ne ements management of 
trenty of ponen between 
Ho Sopris Cecesll ior aps soperta! 
Ketentbof ity wo ich te pce 
115] Charles expresses a wish to visit 
154i sesnuance to the peace. im, 1s 
Gtklond eters to rere Com, sgqstwel 
es of tae. Supreme Comedy 160 
uence of the clergy in, 1635 Ormond 
offers to surrender (ie lord: feukenaeey 
of, 7,18; proposal to send the pari 
batnty army ta, 219} questions put by 
the offcera ac’ Satzon Wallen ‘about 
service ia, a03  mitangemenia, for the 
igovernmentof. #32 Rinuccin'sapparent 
ivory difficulties of Rinue- 
*missien of Father Leybu 
arrival of Michael Jones 
Aspartive of Ormond from, ah. 
of ihe confederates in, 205, 
te appoint a protector of, to9 tthe Prince 
ff Wales inefted to. £7 the queen 
for agsiniance trom, any arrival of Or: 
Mond in, fie; Dloak seizes the 
Held ‘by the Scott in the north 
Grmont prepares to combine with Re 
forts Rest m4 
Ireand, the eaigregation of the clergy of 
fcondenmu ‘Ormond's. peace, ii 16; 
fhreatens to" lay “an {nrerdict on the 
towns in which the peace fs published, 
papal all geen 
bore Come 
frmmiasary General 
acby, i a4a; wounded. al 
24d his generous Condut 
Gai lected as a recruiter, 
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Byatt comma 
blind Cromudi, tpt tect 
ar ahempt to ight cduel wih Ellen 
Sh ettng te regent of 9.6 
shor orto ee emaea 
to quit the army, 245 5 tells the soldiers 





that they ought net 10 disband till they 
have receive ives expres 
sion to. the ion of the army, 








3515 ‘signs ‘9 leer ‘ldreased 
‘Saicers fo he ier apr B Ay] 
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The Declaration of the Arsey ascribed 
toy 295; tell Charles thatthe army, in- 
tends to wodiate 


between iin and Par. 





coe 0 ihe Counell of the Arey) 
329; asks Charles. not to be troubl bled. 
Sboue the “revival of the ‘Newcastle 


ions 3 talk OF paging the 
Fiotsg e's mrected of tuo. great 
compl, ith in ing 9 ap 
Tei Martens motion ra ite ot Re 


ae 








 dedaves sos 
Eke 


kingdom, 388; replies to 
takes office and Hee Sa) 
the Army, iv. #; wishes to fight both 
ng and Paige gen Ham 
mond to Keep the king fo-n 
275 Reg ho have: accom! Croawell 
ike Blue Boar, 105 declares sgumst 
the king in the House of Commons, 50} 
scespts the sumender of Canterbury, 
SpE sprcnted owitnes the ascuon 
Lucasand Lisle, x vises the post. 
Bongpent of thea ication of fore ta 
oes, 2191 trges the purging 
te Hae of Cammone and drs tre 
Sign la ‘commission, 313 ;_erires 60 
Wiedaor, S267) prepares 2 demand for 
justion ob the Ling ep + dewes op Te 
emonsrancr of ike Armaan 2 et 
Fairfax to allow the army to consider 
Graft, 236; i in comuuaiestion with 
Lean 2505 agrecs co aa addition to 
The Revonehwter of the Arey tp 
Si bes’ op tops thee’ Cons 8 
Stecpt the new overtures from the army, 
ser ine iis ttn 
Bo slhow the king to 
leegregmem of 
believed by Lilburne to have promised 
that the decision ‘of @ proposed com: 
mittee on a mew Agreement of the 
People shall be final, 262; thinks that 
ithe magistrate cugiit to pi 
eu he stl, 27s ews ow 
Peart Openes That th 
Ring shal bs tbe and Irprtseed ott 
advocates the fixing of an early date for 
the dissolution, 291 





































ang jude, 39 
tion oft 
tk Seg ant eedad fie sevios 3h 





‘Rogland’ the queen proposes to amply, 
i, 7a Charles sanctlont the transvorix: 
tion of, ts; Taalle isto lend detache 





at, ‘urges the sendin 
or aost Engl Telit. id 


feeling against the 
295; Antrim asks for 
392 Charles's anxiety 
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to employ, 316: to be commanded by 
Chaore rt to: commas Hance 

Byron 
"Charles 










Med for the landag of, 105 
sa cies pes Tagg Boole 
ions for the sanding of «62; effeet on 
Englishmen, of thet sttnpe’ to. being 
orgy 2p Cirle dpa oe 
ast 





anded, 57 perc a 
Feshs suggestion fur over iy 
Inhh adiey ia) Eoganks doowsed 





Swanley 5 Since ascuog 
edie oT gg ‘gure at iver 
ody id; put to deaih'at Sh 


Truk women, taken at Nantwich, but sent 
home by Fairiar, i, ag6; Ulsreated at 


ated aft Naseby, ; 
Be 


Tronside, tame of, frst given by Rupart 
to Cromwell, i. 

Irensides, name of, frst given to Crom. 
‘wells sbldierm i¥.'179 

Ieleot Wight he, athmoed goversoraf 
e433 arvival of ‘Berkele 
Lara eB gee “Pant, 
&."? removal of Hammond from, 2s6 3 

semegatot Chas 











‘Essex fails to take, ft 
etablishes himself ai, ‘3s: ; Cromwell 
defeats Northampton ae; ik 208 









)) his say- 
10 Bishop, No Kings" ik ry sre 
sea of the ny ot he baving town 
sla Sof Chaves ny see York, Duke 


Jerkins, David, Judge, imprisoned 
seine tthe ce ete 
Resets tow there othe 
LES dea ran 

tne i C8: bil fattest 
Geer iia 
Sai feenepted fom paso, 
3 3, weced in command of 
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Gt ate gente ts cere 
a o Charlers opinion of 67 
‘to cede the Channel Island 
anes, 17 tas part i ranging & 
opalist inuusrectiony: fr." 3387 strea 
Hyde with rudeness, 270; tee Jermya, 
any 








INDEX, 


yER 
Jersey, arrival of the Prince of Wales at, 


ith, 09 : the prince leaves, a19 ; anrange- 


sen for tht Frsceof Wales owner 
aly. ann 
Jews ‘wsnd! persons to purchase goods 


‘seired for refusal to taxes, i. 
Jsbingon oN Warrston, Archibald, arrives 
Kees smear ot wre Comeshnos a 
pte Reema ier apg 
ed Eee net 
esigel erento 
Jones. Ini an taken prisoner at Basing 
Jo Sidi Calo aac Crater 











fag eeodt cps egecres Rove 
Heath, 3433 appsinted te command. in 
Dublin, it. ‘ago arrives in Dublin, iv, 


1945 aeons ce at Dungan Hill, 
ios eat ete 
on ‘nis. retum to” Dubin, 100 jolus 
Mion ey 


Joyes, George, Comet, prcbably sent to 
foe bythe ‘Agitstorn, Hi 965; sent 
‘Cromvell to Reley, 260" pares 
ough Oxf veashes ln, 
ree ie way ints the kings ge 

felce.a7r} mewn hs commute, 
ae ‘off the king, 272; rallied by 
Jubbes, ight, Wieutenaat.Colonel, adhe 

thst Pasianient may be purged, f. 
Peement of he Uxcertis St Oichrd, 

foe cpt Steen 
Joon Willy (Bi-bop 

ve or Cheek ‘a Pepoml to Jo eaalih 
Tesbyterianisn fpr three years a 
allowed to visit the king nicer bis sea: 
 aocompanies Charles 10 


‘Sealfuld, @.} auscnds the 
Funeral, 324 


















Ketwam, Charles removed to, ili, 103 

Kells, synod of, L113, 

Kempyony “Nichclas, Licutenant-Celench 
taeveed from taking bls ren 0 Heennd, 


enisl’Hanthoo miyancest, i, 180 
Keni, division of opinion in, i. ta 5 sup- 
Dresion of a rising in afo', mectng Of 
ir9 10s ile 1933 preparations for a 
fining in tr. 7 -wishes the Scotti ia. 
asian to precede as sng, 1925 rox 
in, WS. advance tod sctreat ob 
the gent 134; ska 
i scree othe neg ob tae 
Aigpersal of the incinuente of, 142 Stbe 
muits to Pavliarnent, 148 
Keniford Heath, revdervous on, ii 
Kilkempy, Aseenbiy af 133 
yeneral Assembh 


























eps fr rouge or Uitte 
ee (or rovpa for Charla at, 
mands peace pridlained at, ih 
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AN 


Ormond comes, to the support of the 
Supreme Council at, 139 ; the leaders of 
the Supreme Counc arrested by Ris: 
Kiligrew, Sir Peter, sent to open a nego- 


‘vith the king, 
Kilpont, Lord Gota Geaisay, murder of, 
lr, Ormond vitoy at 124 








Klay Montrose’ airives ; 
battle of 298 Bes 
Kineton, ‘arrival of Essex at, i. 425 


oe 

Reg oo SO tne Mew 
‘cast! ig adviser, i, 935 se 
oa oe 


ok Cabin, he an a Nasey, and 
lished 
‘ns evil Charles touches for, ii. ara 
Ringston, ceup'ed bythe king, i 603 
Holland appears to afm at, ive is8 
sine Aber Macdsnall iten oat 
‘i 
Kirkby’ There, the Scote established at, 


iv, 165 

Kisiinghury, Fairfax at, i, 290 
Koaresboioigh, arrival of Rupert at, i 372 
Knollys, Hanserd, attack on, i 130 
Knovtingley, Cromwell artival sy. a32 














[anpurens, th condita of i 
er Jen lene aervards Mar 
Stoel tana there tnrewiog oy Fae 
Giair soaks Protea hay ook 
Srcometind the Coons th the techy ae 
jocelyn a detarhex ces 

45; dees 
Malls back betore 









380, joined. by 
Coomera, stg deopliched ln pursuit OF 
the Seots, x98 | accepts the capitulation 

192 ; sent to Edinbargh to 


Broecs Arugie set lt by ‘Cromvell 


5 ‘iNiace Hamilton) 
a ome ramen oe 





‘escapes to Se 
‘Hamil:om tenants against: Montrose, ii. 


es Kilsyth, 295; informs 
les that he cannot cometo Scotia’ dy 
Hi 20a enc co Engiand, 359 arrives 
In England, 373 urges Charleate aca 
iv. 1} advises the crushing of Argyle 
Baty, ts6 urges Monro to fight the 
higgamores, 22 
Lancavhine, royalists in, 
strength of the parliamentarians 
expected royalist rising In, iv. gt pare 
en in the campa’gn of Presion By the 
fones of, 183, 187, 18 


Landguard Fort, proposed of, iv. 
Lite a Richard: aypo.tted Loni Keeper, 


Lan: Sir Marmaduke, accompanies 
rong ae 
Pontefract, 184 ; urges Charles to march, 
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TAN, ‘Les 
0 the N ny ef the carniry | rvport of a conversation with, dj sent 
ores darted by wlicy ecNaseigy | t's nlc to the Bice et Water 


Sipe bent Now Wales recive ee 
Irish army, 2f0 proposal to send into 


‘North, 277; sent (o Rowion Heath, 
344; defeaced, '345,; advises Charles to 
continue his march towards Scotland, 





be MTL cry ol aot 
lamentary forces in Vorkshire, 182 
marches towards Preston, 1b, his pas 
{Hon at Preston, 185; defeated by Crom- 
sa 5 capone and ingen ts 
nate, 19) 1 
ion of, Lieto 
sti The shall be excepted from 


Let it Hfease, surrender of, i 566 
Tangpory barce'of 271 
fey Grane Beas 


Taehyorock, 

Lakes tanks 

Lathoas House, held for the king, i 
the Countess of Decby besieged in, 3:6; 
Continuation of the siege of, $54 alting 
Sfube lege of 9 

taal W Tm CAeitoe of Caer 

Timpenchmemt of ciegs tal of 
in ye "pins of law arated fy ihe the 
S roaj ordinance 

Gitmronn' ee acne of 07 te 
Loria pis us = fi a 
talider ef; 100 exrcution of 107; Suk 
Site ch : 


















‘asa ; negotiates 
about sending a 
new Scottish army into England, aso: 
said to have taken 9 letter from the king 
fo the Prince of W: 










wees Charles agai 


Soe eee 
pap Eee 


tion with 


diers, 342 ; Joins in the presemation of 
“Hampion Covey propiions, E 

uy ‘Charles to escape, iv. 1; st 

Be Commitee of Etter agulat the 
‘gli Pachament, 87; joins in for- 
{rviation to the Prince of Wales 

ap j recommends an immediate advance 

ints England, 1563 regrets the faire 

of Hollinds' coerpres née expect 

Seotiand te play ace ie pare 

the Seortish manifesto, “iG j° Ball 
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170} arrives i the Downs, ro: induces 
the Prince of Wales to accept the Sox 
Uish terms, 1955 supports the empl 
ment of Presbyterians ia, England, #6. 
anaious about Hamilen's army, 397} 
hheare of the bate of Preston, 18, 

Laughame, Rowland, defeated by Gerard, 
ii, 13; defeats Stradling, 2% ; red ices 
four counties in South Wales, 3765 his 








soldiers threatened with disbandment, 
iv. & :resistapcetodishandment amongst 
‘the toldiars of, 1 


‘commands the Welsh 
‘esdation of the 

nent oh 246 

Lasncesion,paumentry combate sty 
i6h occupied by Hopton: 

Cite Prince of Waker oy 
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Lawrans, ‘Tobe, ta ey iv, 282 

Laryers me House Of Commons, ex- 
ect to be feed, iv. 73 

Lay preaching, fortidden, 1 783 offence 
Fete 19 the el 93 prohibit 

ordinance, Wij. ceecber 

angina, ie 186 

Laycock "House, taken by Cromwell, i. 


Bacay wins cep 


Ech Sptued yah rain 
Wr rare 


ia io faim 
reception of Charles 


) her Vetter on the state 
Ieford during the siege of 





‘ordinance 





i horsene 
at, ii 202 

Leeke, Doroih: 
ef feeling at 
Gloucester, i. 900 

Legge, William, governor of Oxford, ii. 
219; anxious for peace, 303; arrest of, 
‘317; conveys a message trom the king 
Wo Ashburaham, tv. 9; present at a cone 








fecence at Thames Diton, 12} accom- 





i the Independents tobe ings 9p 

Lacester, Han of 1606 (Robert Sidney), 
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